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THE  SCHOOLS,  THE  PUBLIC,  AND  THE 
PRESSURE  OF  NON-COMPETITIVE  EVENTS 

Readers  of  these  columns  are  aware  of 
the  attention  which  the  Association 
gives  to  any  proposal  submitted  by  a 
member  high  school  or  college  or  even 
by  a  single  person  in  any  of  the  three 
Commissions.  Merit  is  the  only  cri¬ 
terion  applied  to  any  serious  suggestion 
for  action. 

The  question  of  contests  is  a  case  in 
point.  Probably  George  Manning,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  senior  high  school  at 
Muskegon,  Michigan,  should  receive 
more  credit  than  any  one  else  for 
driving  home  the  need  for  regulatory 
action  in  this  troublesome  area  of 
administration.  Before  both  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Secondary  School  Association  and 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools,  George  untiringly 
pioneered  this  idea.  Every  high  school 
principal  in  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  probably  on  the  rolls  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  as  well,  now  benefits 
from  the  action  of  the  North  Central 
upon  this  question  because  the  good 
word  has  got  around  far  outside 
North  Central  territory. 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the 
present  grass-roots  attention  that  com¬ 
petitive  athletics  is  receiving.  Here  the 
Association  moved,  not  because  the 
American  Council  on  Education  had 
appointed  a  committee  to  “clean  up 
college  athletics,” — indeed,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  North  Central’s 


intention  to  proceed  antedated  the 
Council’s  announcement — but  because 
the  high  schools  of  the  Association 
created  a  literal  ground  swell  of  senti¬ 
ment  that  something  should  be  done; 
and  through  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools  who  sit 
on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  their  wishes  were  carried 
to  that  central  body.  Under  the  capable 
leadership  of  J.  B.  Edmonson,  hand- 
picked  for  the  job,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  the  committee  on  athletics  will 
have  a  practical  impact  that  will  not 
characterize  the  work  of  the  A.C.E. 
group. 

But  still  another  type  of  demand, 
somewhat  akin  to  contests  and  much 
more  difficult  to  evaluate,  is  still 
upon  the  schools:  canvasses,  drives, 
“days,”  “weeks,”  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  represent  the  special  interests  of 
worthy  civic  organizations  which  can¬ 
not  be  disregarded. 

For  a  decade  C.  C.  Trillingham, 
County  Suf)erintendent  of  Schools, 
Los  Angeles  County,  California,  has 
been  issuing  to  his  official  constituents 
a  Monthly  Bulletin  of  news.  In  the 
February,  1952,  number  and  under  the 
caption,  “Meeting  Some  of  Our  Pres¬ 
sures,”  he  talks,  not  only  about  con¬ 
tests,  but  also  about  the  type  referred 
to  above.  In  part  he  says, 

. . .  there  is  a  long  list  of  special  days,  weeks, 
or  events  which  schools  are  called  upon  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  addition  to  the  annual  anniversary  ob¬ 
servances  required  by  law.  For  example,  among 
such  events  facing  the  schools  in  the  immediate 
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future  are  Brotherhood  Week,  Conservation 
Week,  Public  Schools  Week,  and  Invest  in 
America  Week. 

. . .  there  are  the  drives  for  money  such  as  the 
Community  Chest,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
the  March  of  Dimes. 

. . .  there  are  the  stirring  pleas  that  schools 
help  in  the  drives  for  clothing  and  other  needed 
commodities  for  over-seas  distribution.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  Save  the  Children 
Federation,  CA.R.E.,  the  Heifers  for  Relief 
Project,  and  the  like.  These  organizations  base 
their  appeals  not  only  on  the  great  human  needs 
that  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  also 
on  the  conviction  tluit  American  children  need 
the  educational  experience  of  learning  to  share 
with  the  less  fortunate. 

After  pointing  out  the  individual 
worthiness  of  most  of  these  events  and 
projects,  Trillingham  says  that  the 
total  combination  tempts  the  busy 
school  official  to  throw  up  his  arms  in 
desperation  and  sidestep  the  whole 
array.  “On  the  other  hand,”  he  goes  on 
to  say,  “to  ignore  all  of  these  appeals 
would  be  poor  public  relations  indeed.” 

To  this  every  schoolman  agrees; 
but  he  would  also  say,  what  can  be 
done  about  it?  After  proposing  evalu¬ 
ation  of  such  requests  along  lines  which 
the  North  Central  has  adopted  for 
contests,  Trillingham  makes  the  fur¬ 
ther  suggestion: 

. . .  allocate  proper  assignments  to  appropriate 
grade  levels  or  curriculum  area.  For  example. 
Conservation  Week  might  be  referred  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grade  science  classes,  Brother¬ 
hood  Week  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
social  studies,  while  Invest  in  America  Week 
might  be  assigned  to  business  education  classes. 
Such  a  plan  would  probably  call  for  committee 
study  and  recommendation  and  might  finally  in¬ 
volve  adoption  of  reasonable  administrative  or 
board  policies  for  guiding  future  action  and  for 
safeguarding  the  schools  against  those  groups 
that  wish  to  use  them  for  “political”  or  “com¬ 
mercial”  advantages. 

As  to  contests,  the  North  Central 
Association  has  already  provided  such 
safeguards;  but,  obviously  enough, 
work  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this 
other  area. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 


“thanks,  EDGAR  I” 

The  editor’s  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  vast  geographical — and 
editorial — error  that  appears  on  page 
289  of  the  January  number  of  the 
Quarterly.  There  the  Editor  says 
that  Wyoming  withdrew  from  the 
Association  in  July,  1951.  What  he 
should  have  said  is  that  Montana  took 
that  action.  Quite  properly  the  alert 
eye  of  Edgar  G.  Johnston,  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools, 
spotted  the  mistake.  No,  it  was  not 
typographical;  merely  amnesic,  since 
the  Editor  generally  has  to  prepare 
materials  for  the  printer  with  his  right 
hand,  while  doing  some  unrelated 
thing  with  his  left.  Wyoming  is  still 
safely — and  happily — in  the  fold. 

PROPOSED  STUDY  OF  THE  WORKSHOP  AS 
AN  IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  PROCEDURE 
The  program  of  education  in  the 
United  States  has  not  been  made  from 
blueprints.  Neither  has  it  come  about 
by  accident.  It  has  evolved.  Just  as  the 
objectives  of  government  and  the 
needs  of  the  people  have  changed  and 
enlarged,  so  have  the  concepts  of  edu¬ 
cation  changed  in  relation  to  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  to  the  kind  and  the 
number  of  services  to  be  rendered 
through  the  educational  program.  As 
society  became  progressively  complex 
through  economic,  political  and  social 
changes,  the  task  of  the  school  which 
serves  this  society  has  likewise  become 
complex. 

One  cannot  review  the  evolution  of 
the  educational  program  in  this  coun¬ 
try  without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  as  it  has  attempted,  and  in 
so  many  ways  succeeded,  in  keeping 
step  with  the  new  and  enlarged  func¬ 
tions  given  it.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
teachers  that  they  have  sensed  and 
accepted  their  evolving  role.  They  have 
been  flexible  enough  to  adapt  their 
methods  and  practices  to  meet  the 
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challenge  presented  them  by  an  ever 
changing  and  expanding  panorama  of 
boys  and  girls  converging  on  schools. 

A  brief  glance  into  the  records  of 
teachers  will  reveal  a  tremendous 
increase  in  their  training  and  prepara¬ 
tion  during  the  past  two  decades  or 
more.  A  recent  study  made  in  Indiana 
showed  that  87  percent  of  the  city 
teachers,  73  percent  of  the  town 
teachers  and  52  percent  of  the  town¬ 
ship  teachers  had  four  years  of  college 
training.*  Of  these,  32  percent  had 
more  than  the  Bachelor’s  degree  and 
20  percent  had  the  Master’s  degree  or 
more.  The  number  of  high  school 
teachers  with  less  than  four  years 
training  is  negligible  in  the  state  and 
almost  60  percent  have  five  years  of 
training  to  their  credit,  with  6,457 
teachers,  more  than  26  percent  of  all 
of  the  teachers  in  the  state,  holding 
the  Master’s  degree.  The  rate  of 
growth  and  improvement  in  training 
and  preparation  of  Indiana  teachers  is 
typical  of  improvement  in  general  of 
teachers  throughout  the  United  States. 
A  total  of  430,000  degrees  conferred  by 
higher  institutions  of  learning  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  set  a 
record,  the  Ofl&ce  of  Education  an¬ 
nounced.  Of  this  number  more  than 
50,000  were  Master’s  degrees  and  more 
than  5,000  Doctor’s  degrees,  with  a 
high  percentage  of  both  Master’s 
and  Doctor’s  degrees  being  earned  by 
teachers.  This  reflects  higher  salaries 
and  salary  schedules  which  place  a 
premium  on  increased  training.  But  it 
reflects  more  than  this.  It  reflects  a 
new  professional  interest  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  a  new  desire  to  make 
themselves  more  effective  in  their 
work. 

Teachers  have  utilized  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  In-Service  Education.  They 
have  kept  themselves  growing  and 

‘  Indiana  Schcxd  Study  Commiaaion,  "An 
Evaluation  of  Indiana  Scho<da,'’  1948-49,  p.  211. 


improving  in  service  through  the 
media  of  summer  school  attendance, 
extension  and  evening  classes,  corre¬ 
spondence  courses,  institutes,  confer¬ 
ences,  travel  and  other  forms  of  study. 
An  increasing  number  of  teachers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  Workshop 
for  additional  training. 

This  research  project  concerns  itself 
with  the  Workshop  as  an  In-Service 
Education  procedure.  The  name 
“Workshop”  is  applied  to  many  forms 
of  in-service  education  procedures  de¬ 
signed  to  help  teachers  secure  new  or 
modified  points  of  view,  new  ideas, 
new  methods  and  new  inspiration  for 
their  profession  and  work. 

There  seems  to  be  no  universal  or 
uniform  concept  of  the  term  “Work¬ 
shop.”  It  is  a  name  given  to  one  typ>e 
of  In-Service  Education.  Many  of  the 
procedures  followed  in  providing  teach¬ 
ers  with  opportunity  for  growth  differ 
in  length  of  time  of  operation.  They 
differ  in  type  of  organization,  in  the 
extent  and  kind  of  facilities  thought 
necessary  for  efficiency  of  operation, 
in  the  frequency  of  meetings,  in  the 
use  of  leadership  and  in  the  agencies 
sponsoring  them.  In  this  study  these 
differences  are  recognized  and  there¬ 
fore  exploration  is  being  made  of  the 
experiences  provided  by  Workshops 
sponsored  by  local  school  corporations, 
by  single  schools  within  a  school 
corporation,  by  groups  of  schools  which 
cluster  around  natural  geographical 
areas,  those  sponsored  by  colleges  and 
universities  and  those  conducted  by 
professional  agencies  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  related  to  education. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  investigation 
to  find,  if  possible,  the  characteristics 
of  the  Workshop  which  distinguish  it 
from  other  In-Service  Education  pro¬ 
cedures.  What  are  its  objectives?  What 
are  the  best  ways  for  planning  the 
Workshop?  What  are  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  administration  which  are 
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important?  What  seem  to  be  the  best 
practices  of  internal  organization  of  the 
group  for  effective  work?  What  is  the 
role  of  the  leader  and  consultant  in 
its  operation.  How  is  their  role  different 
if  at  all,  from  their  role  in  other  In- 
Service  Education  procedures?  These 
and  other  questions  are  being  asked 
and  it  is  hoped  that  answers  will  be 
found. 

The  study  embraces  some  member 
institutions  of  the  North  Central  area 
and  a  few  institutions  in  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  selected  at  random 
and  explored  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son.  Three  types  of  questionnaires 
are  being  used,  designed  to  record 
respectively  the  experiences  of  teachers 
attending  workshops  during  the  past 
two  years,  of  leaders  and  consultants 
of  workshops  and  of  institutions  and 
agencies  sponsoring  them.  From  the 
questionnaire  it  is  expected  to  secure 
some  purposes  of  attending  or  sponsor¬ 
ing  workshops,  some  information  about 
the  facilities  necessary,  but  more  about 
the  outcomes  of  this  type  of  activity 
from  the  points  of  view  of  those  par¬ 
ticipating  as  students  and  those  direct¬ 
ing  them.  The  questionnaire  technique 
is  being  supplemented  by  direct  visita¬ 
tion  of  twenty  colleges  and  universities 
located  in  the  Central  and  Western 
states  which  have  carried  on  extensive 
workshop  programs.  Visits  have  been 
made,  also,  to  city  and  township 
school  systems  in  five  states,  all  of 
which  have  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  type  of  In-Service  Edu¬ 
cation. 

The  study  is  sponsored  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  In-Service  Training  of 
Teachers  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service.  It  is  directly 
supervised  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Holmstedt, 
Assistant  Dean  and  Professor  of  School 
Administration,  School  of  Education, 
Indiana  University.  The  selection  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  school 


systems  of  the  North  Central  area 
used  in  the  study  was  made  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  various  state  chair¬ 
men.  Workshop  leaders  with  adequate 
experience  were  recommended  by  the 
schools  involved  in  the  study  and  the 
names  of  participants  were  supplied  by 
the  institutions  and  agencies  sponsoring 
workshops.  Sixty  colleges,  universities 
and  agencies;  6o  schools  and/or  school 
corporations;  loo  resource  leaders  and 
consultants  and  1,500  participants  are 
assisting  in  the  project.  The  wide 
spread  interest  in  discovering  work¬ 
shop  practices,  policies  and  plans  of 
opteration,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
almost  universal  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  to  share  in  the  study  and  in 
the  exchange  of  exp>eriences.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  outcomes  may  point  the 
way  to  an  even  wider  acceptance  and 
use  of  the  Workshop  idea  as  an  In- 
Service  Education  procedure. 

J.  R.  Mitchell, 

Purdue  University, 

West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

PLANNED  INNOVATIONS  IN  STUDENT 

TEACHING  AT  NORTHWEST  MISSOURI 
STATE  COLLEGE* 

Probably  no  experiences  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  preparation  of  teachers  are 
more  important  than  the  totality  of 
activities  in  which  students  participate 
when  enrolled  in  student  teaching. 
Certainly,  the  time  is  past  when 
teacher  education  institutions  and  their 
students  may  look  to  student  teaching 
merely  as  a  “course”  which  gives  only 
an  opportunity  for  the  observation  and 
“practice”  of  teaching. 

*  Since  1911  this  institution  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  North  Central  Association.  The  inter¬ 
esting  departure  from  the  "course*'  method  to 
an  integrated  program  for  student  teaching 
which  the  writer  describes  will  be  published  soon 
by  the  Missouri  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Missouri  Schools.  It  is  presented  here 
also  for  the  convenience  of  teacher-training 
members  of  the  Association  which  might  other¬ 
wise  miss  it. — Editor. 
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Currently,  Northwest  Missouri  State 
College  is  giving  careful  thought  and 
preparation  to  a  change  from  a  three- 
quarter  school  year  to  a  two-semester 
year  which  will  be  effected  in  the  fall 
of  1952.  Foremost  among  the  consid¬ 
ered  improvements  in  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  under  the  semester  organization 
are  plans  for  continuous  expansion  in 
provisions  for  the  professional  labora¬ 
tory  experiences  of  student  teachers. 
Two  considerations  are  being  kept 
constantly  in  mind  as  the  change  is 
being  made:  first,  any  change  must  in 
no  way  penalize  students  presently 
enrolled  or  who  have  unfinished  degrees 
at  the  college;  and,  second,  planning 
must  be  done  now  for  future  expanded 
experiences  in  order  to  provide  for 
minimum  change  in  general  require¬ 
ments. 

At  the  present  time,  the  college 
requires  two  quarters  of  directed  teach¬ 
ing  with  the  opportunity  for  both  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  students  to 
elect  a  third  quarter.  In  addition  to 
directed  teaching  experiences,  includ¬ 
ing  observation,  gradual  participation, 
and  full  responsibility  for  teaching,  for 
one  hour  a  day  student  teachers  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  kinds  of  things  teachers 
do  in  addition  to  instruction.  Among 
these  laboratory  experiences  are  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  of  the  following:  confer¬ 
ences  with  supervising  teachers;  noon- 
hour  duties  which  include  supervised 
experience  in  the  school  cafeteria,  the 
halls  and  grounds,  or  noon-hour  recre¬ 
ational  activities;  supervised  exi)eri- 
ence  in  study  halls  or  the  library;  and 
observation  or  participation  in  out-of¬ 
class  activities  and  parent  meetings. 

Each  quarter,  all  student  teachers 
attend  four  seminar  meetings  at  which 
professional  topics,  not  normally  a 
part  of  course  work,  are  presented 
and  discussed.  The  first  seminar  is  an 
orientation  followed  by  an  informal  tea 
to  enable  the  students  to  get  acquainted 


with  the  total  supervising  faculty  and 
other  student  teachers.  Student  teach¬ 
ers  submit  weekly  reports  of  their 
experiences  to  the  Director  of  Student 
Teaching.  These  reports  serve  as  a 
self-evaluation  device  for  the  student 
teachers  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
Director  informed  about  the  total 
program  of  directed  teaching. 

With  the  exception  of  a  supple¬ 
mentary  experience  of  a  month  off 
campus  for  vocational  home  economics 
majors,  all  directed  teaching  is  con¬ 
ducted  on  campus  in  the  Horace 
Mann  Laboratory  School.  The  labora¬ 
tory  school  is  housed  in  a  well  equipped 
building  and  has  qualified  full-time 
supervising  teachers  for  each  grade 
and  subject.  The  school  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  over  four  hundred  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  nursery  school,  a  kindergarten, 
and  grades  one  through  twelve.  With 
the  present  college  enrollment,  the 
school  is  adequate  for  an  increase  in 
directed  teaching  experiences. 

The  basic  changes  being  worked  on 
are  in  terms  of  additional  hours  to  be 
spent  in  student  teaching  and  the 
possibilities  of  integrating  other  educa¬ 
tional  courses  with  directed  teaching. 
Student  teachers  at  both  elementary 
and  secondary  levels  will  continue  to 
be  assigned  the  additional  laboratory 
experiences  mentioned  above  with  some 
expansions,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
community  activities. 

The  significant  change  in  elementary 
directed  teaching  is  from  a  one-hour 
period  to  a  half-day  which  includes  at 
least  one  block  of  two  consecutive 
hours  for  student  teaching,  augmented 
by  additional  laboratory  experiences. 
This  change  will  be  a  requirement  for 
all  elementary  degree  majors  and 
strongly  recommended  for  two-year 
students.  Six  semester  hours  of  credit 
in  directed  teaching  will  be  earned.  It 
will  be  possible  for  some  students, 
if  teaching  situations  ptermit,  to  in- 
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crease  their  teaching  experiences  be¬ 
yond  the  half-day  by  the  addition  of 
another  three  semester  hours  of  credit 
in  directed  teaching  or  by  integrating 
a  theory  or  methods  course  with 
directed  teaching. 

For  secondary  majors,  the  block  of  a 
half-day  teaching  will  not  be  required 
initially,  but  it  will  be  available  on  an 
elective  basis  and  will  be  urged  in 
subject  areas  where  the  teaching 
situations  i)ermit.  For  five  semester 
hours  of  credit,  secondary  students 
will  spend  one  hour  daily  in  directed 
teaching  and  will  have  the  preceding 
or  succeeding  hour  available  for  experi¬ 
ence  in  study  hall  supervision,  library 
supervision,  and  conferences.  Second¬ 
ary  majors  wdll  also  participate  in  the 
additional  laboratory  exi)eriences 
which  have  been  described  earlier.  By 
electing  an  additional  three  semester 
hours  in  directed  teaching,  the  half-day 
block  will  be  effected.  It  will  also  be 
possible  to  extend  the  laboratory 
exi>eriences  well  beyond  the  half-day 
by  integrating  the  two-semester-hour 
sp>ecial  methods  courses  with  the  di¬ 
rected  teaching.  All  of  the  experiences 
and  the  ten  semester  hours  of  credit, 
thus  available,  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  supervising  teacher  of 
the  student.  The  above  plans  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  student  teach¬ 
ers  will  be  implemented  this  fall. 
Plans  for  a  full  semester  of  Education 
credit  with  the  traditional  subject- 
matter  courses  in  Education  integrated 
into  a  full  day  of  directed  teaching  are 
also  being  made. 

For  elementary  majors,  the  plans 
envisage  the  following  sequence:  edu¬ 
cational  psychology  (3.0)  and  introduc¬ 
tory  education  course  (2.0)  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years;  child 
psychology  (3.0)  and  organization  and 
administration  of  elementary  education 
(3.0)  during  the  junior  year;  and  a  full 
semester  of  directed  teaching  (12.0) 


integrated  with  the  general  methods  in 
elementary  education  (2.0)  in  the 
senior  year.  Thus  the  total  is  twenty- 
five  semester  hours  which  is  the 
Education  requirement  for  degree  ele¬ 
mentary  majors  at  the  college.  In  their 
professional  preparation,  elementary 
majors  also  take  a  number  of  special 
methods  courses  listed  under  subject 
departments  during  their  first  three 
years. 

For  secondary  majors,  the  sequence 
would  be  as  follows:  educational  psy¬ 
chology  (3.0)  and  introductory  educa¬ 
tion  course  (2.0)  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years;  adolescent  psy¬ 
chology  (2.0)  and  general  methods 
(2.0)  during  the  junior  year;  and  a  full 
semester  of  directed  teaching  (lo.o) 
integrated  with  special  methods  (2.0) 
and  the  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  secondary  education  (2.0)  in 
the  senior  year.  The  total  is  twenty- 
three  semester  hours,  two  more  than 
the  twenty-one  semester  hours  in 
Education  now  required  for  secondary 
degrees. 

The  full  semester  of  integrated 
educational  experiences  in  directed 
teaching  would  not  necessarily  be 
required,  but  it  would  be  worked  out 
in  as  many  instances  as  possible.  An 
expansion  in  this  direction  would 
necessitate  additional  off  campus  labo¬ 
ratory  facilities.  Nearby  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  already  indicated  an 
interest  and  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  this  professional  program  in  teacher 
education. 

With  the  changes  to  be  accomplished 
immediately  and  with  the  additional 
expansion  of  professional  laboratory 
experiences  in  student  teaching  which 
is  possible  and  essential  to  our  plans, 
the  staff  at  Northwest  Missouri  State 
College  feels  that  it  is  making  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  contribution  in  the  education 
of  teachers,  particularly  in  an  area 
that  provides  increased  actual  partici- 
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pation  in  the  kinds  of  things  teachers 
do. 

Leon  F.  Miller,  Chairman, 
Division  of  Education. 

ABBREVIATED  ANNOUNCEMENT  OE  THE 

PROGRAM  POR  THE  FIFTY-SEVENTH 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION  MARCH  31-APRIL  4,  1952 

As  THIS  ISSUE  of  the  Quarterly  was 
being  readied  for  the  press,  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  announcement  of  the  program 
for  the  Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting 
arrived.  As  usual,  this  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 
Since  this  issue — the  April  number — 
will  not  reach  its  readers  before  the 
meeting  and  since  the  complete  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  yet  available,  the  follow¬ 
ing  preview  provides  information  for 
non-attendants  about  the  character  of 
the  1952  sessions. 

The  statement  released  by  the 
Executive  Committee  follows: 

Believing  that  some  public  confusion  concern¬ 
ing  present  day  education  has  been  caused  by 
certain  current  criticisms  which  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  it,  the  Executive  Committee  is  happy  to 
announce  a  program  for  the  Aimual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  designed  to  present  a  con¬ 
structive  statement  of  the  nature  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  modem  education.  The  program 
has  been  planned  about  the  theme  “Education: 
Its  Contribution  to  the  American  Way  of  Life.” 
The  general  meetings  of  the  Association  are 
centered  upon  various  aspects  of  this  theme  and 
designed  to  present  positive  statements  con¬ 
cerning  the  purposes  of  modem  education,  its 
methods  and  its  achievements  in  preparing  youth 
for  life  in  America.  The  following  outstanding 
leaders  in  education  will  address  the  general 
meetings  of  the  Association: 

Ernest  O.  Melby,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University 

T.  R.  McConnell,  Chancellor,  University  of 
Bufialo 

WiU  French,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University 

George  W.  Ebey,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Portland,  Oregon 

Arthur  S.  Adams,  President,  The  American 
Council  on  Education 

Robert  S.  GUchrist,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Pasadena,  California 


These  distinguished  educators  are  especially 
well  qualified  to  present  discussions  which  will 
be  hdpful  in  clarifying  imderstanding  of  the 
aims,  practices,  and  achievements  of  modem 
education.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  programs  out¬ 
lined  below,  the  three  Commissions  have  also 
planned  stimulating  programs  and  secured 
prominent  educators  and  laymen  to  discuss 
problems  of  immediate  concern  to  their  member¬ 
ship  and  related  to  the  central  theme. 

The  meetings  on  Monday,  March  31,  and 
Tuesday,  April  i,  are  organised  to  take  care  of 
the  ofi&cial  business  of  the  three  Commissions. 
Only  those  persons  who  have  been  invited  in  ad¬ 
vance  are  expected  to  attend  these  meetings. 

Persons  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  should 
make  their  hotel  reservations  early.  Although 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  are  held  in  the 
Palmer  House,  there  are  many  good  hotels  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  where  go^  accommodations 
may  be  secured. 

llie  following  outlines  briefly  the  programs  of 
the  Commissions  and  the  General  Association. 
Copies  of  the  official  program  will  be  available  at 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

Monday,  Masch  31 

9:00  A.if.  Meeting  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  State 
Committees  of  the  Conunission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schoob  (serving  as  the  Reviewing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  New  Schoob). 

1:30  p.u.  Meeting  of  the  State  Committees  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob. 

4:00  p.u.  Meeting  of  the  Chairmen,  Assbtant 
Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  Reviewing 
Committees  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schoob. 

7:30  p.u.  Meeting  of  the  Reviewing  Committees 
and  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schoob. 

Tuesday,  April  i 

8:30  A.u.-4:oo  p.u.  Meetings  of  the  Reviewing 
Committees  of  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schoob. 

2:30  p.u.  Executive  Session  of  the  Conunission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  (open  to  Com¬ 
mission  members  only). 

4:00  P.U.  Meeting  of  State  Chairmen  and  Chair¬ 
men  of  Reviewing  Committees  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schoob. 

Wednesday,  April  2 

9:30  A.U.  General  Business  Meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schoob  (open  to  all 
persons  interested). 

9:30  A.U.  Executive  Session  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  (open  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  only). 

9:30  AJf.  Conferences  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service. 
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J.  Fred  Murphy,  Broad  Ripple  High  School,  Editor  of  the  Waterloo  Republican. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  General  Chairman.  Speaking  for  Labor — Myles  Horton,  Educa- 


I.  “What  Effect  Should  Universal  Military 
Training  Have  on  Your  School  or  Your 
College  Offerings?” — P.  M.  Bail,  President, 
University  of  Omaha,  Onuiha,  Nebraska, 
Chairman. 

3.  “How  Can  We  Best  Improve  the  Public 
Schools  and  Their  Pubhc  Relations?” — 
William  A.  Evans,  Administrative  Assist¬ 
ant,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Chairman. 

3.  “Social  Exp^ences  and  High  School  Or¬ 
ganizations” — fi.  L.  Shepherd,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Secondary  Schools, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Chaiiman. 

4.  “Problems  in  Teacher  Education  Peculiar 
to  Complex  Institutions” — F.  E.  Henzlik, 
Dean,  Teachers  College,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Chainwi. 

5.  “Student  Teaching — How  to  Improve  Its 
Effectiveness” — George  E.  Hill,  Professor 
of  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio,  Chairman. 

6.  “Critical  Issues  Facing  the  School  Library” 
— Charles  M.  Allen,  University  High 
School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Chairman. 

3:00  p.if.  Open  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service  for  Committee  Re¬ 
ports. 

W.  Fred  Totten,  President,  Flint  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Flint,  Michigan,  Chairman. 

I.  Committee  on  Teacher  Education — F.  E. 
Henzlik,  Dean,  Teachers  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

3.  Committee  on  Experimental  Units — J.  C. 
Stonedpher,  Director  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  I^  Moines  Public  Schools,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

3.  Committee  on  Current  Educational  Prob¬ 
lems — P.  M.  Bail,  President,  University  of 
Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

3 : 30  p.if .  General  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

Theme:  “Intercollegiate  Athletics.” 

Speakers:  Walter  Byers,  Executive  Director, 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
Charles  O.  Johnson,  Executive  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  The 
Minneapolis  TrUmne. 

3:30  P.11.  Professional  Meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools. 

Theme:  “The  Layman’s  Stake  in  Education.” 
Earl  R.  Sifert,  Proviso  Township  High 
School,  Maywood,  DUnois,  Chaimoan. 
Speaking  for  Industry — Vf.  H.  Harvey,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Industrial  Relations,  E^tro- 
motive  Division,  General  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Speaking  for  the  Press — Robert  B.  Voris, 


tional  Director  of  the  United  Packing 
House  Workers’  Union. 

Speaking  for  Parents — Mrs.  T.  H.  Ludlow, 
President,  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

Speaking  for  School  Boards — O.  H.  Roberts, 
Immediate  Past  President,  Indiana  School 
Boards  Association. 

3:30  p.if.  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  (for  members  only). 

T.  H.  Broad,  Principal,  Daniel  Webster  School, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  Chairman. 

7:30  p.H.  Discussion  Groups  on  Problems  of  In- 
Service  Education  (Planned  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service  on  In-Service  Training  of  Teach¬ 
ers). 

W.  Fred  Totten,  President,  Flint  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Flint,  Michigan,  General  Chairman. 

I.  “Incentives  Motivating  In-Service  Growth 
of  Teachers” — ^N.  D.  Cory,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Rochester,  Minnesota,  Chair¬ 
man. 

3.  “The  Role  of  Classroom  Teachers  in 
Guidance” — M.  B.  Salisbury,  Teacher  of 
Biology  and  Psychology,  Evanston  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Community  College, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  Chairman. 

3.  “Aiding  Teachers  in  Improving  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Evaluation” — Minard  W.  Stout, 
As^iate  Professor  and  Principal  of  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Chair¬ 
man. 

4.  “The  Co-Curricular  Responsibilities  of 
Teachers” — R.  S.  Cartwright,  Principal, 
Elgin  High  School,  Elgin,  Illinois,  Chair¬ 
man. 

$.  “Improving  the  Teaching  of  Basic  Skills 
in  the  Modem  Secondary  School” — Paul 
R.  Pierce,  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
Charge  of  Instruction  and  Guidance,  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Chairman. 

6.  “Developing  International  Understanding 
in  Children  and  Youth” — Frank  E.  Soren¬ 
son,  Chairman,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Services,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  United  States 
Staff  Member,  1950,  UNESCO  Seminar 
on  the  Teaching  of  Geography  for  Inter- 
luitional  Understanding,  Canada,  Chair¬ 
man. 

Thttksday,  April  3 

9:30  A.11.  General  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities. 
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Theme:  “The  Effects  of  Military  Require¬ 
ments  on  Higher  Institutions.” 

Speakers:  James  T.  Baxter,  HI,  President,  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  Williamstown,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Arthur  S.  Fleming,  President,  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

9:30  A.if.  Executive  Session  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools  (open  to  Commission 
members  only). 

3:30  p.u.  First  General  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Theme:  “Education:  Its  Contribution  to  the 
American  Way  of  Life.” 

Speakers:  T.  R.  McConnell,  Chancellor,  The 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Ernest  O.  Melby,  Dean,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University,  New  York, 
New  York. 

7:30  P.M.  Conference  of  High  School  Principals 
and  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 
Theme:  “Pertinent  Activity  Practices  in 
Secondary  Schools.” 

Robert  Fleming,  Principal,  South  High 
School,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Presiding. 
Lowell  B.  Fisher,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Illinois,  Moderator. 
Participating  Principals: 

F.  J.  Herda,  Principal,  Technical  High 
School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

Otto  Hughes,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Vernon  Heaston,  Principal,  Wheat  Ridge 
High  School,  Wheat  Ridge,  Colorado. 

R.  S.  Cartwright,  Principal,  Elgin  High 
School,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Demonstration  by  Indian  Dancing  Group — 
Elgin  High  School,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Fsiday,  April  4 

9:30  A.u.  Second  General  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Theme:  “Education:  Its  Contribution  to  the 
American  Way  of  Life.” 

Speakers:  Will  French,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

George  W.  Ebey,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon. 

3  ’.30  p.u.  Third  General  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Theme:  “Education:  Its  Contribution  to  the 
American  Way  of  Life.” 

Speakers:  Arthur  S.  Adams,  President,  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Robert  S.  Gilchrist,  Assistant  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Pasadena,  California. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

South  Dakota 

Evaluation  of  Huron  High  School. — 
During  the  past  fall  and  early  winter, 
the  staff  of  the  Huron  Junior-Senior 
High  School  have  been  utilizing  the 
Evaluation  Criteria  (1950  Edition) 
as  an  instrument  for  the  stimulation 
and  improvement  of  its  own  school. 

Following  this  self-evaluation,  a 
visiting  committee  composed  of  eight¬ 
een  professional  educators  added  valid¬ 
ity  to  the  project  by  their  evaluation. 
The  composition  of  the  committee 
constituted  representatives  from 
numerous  levels  of  our  state’s  educa¬ 
tional  organization.  Membership  of  the 
committee  was  made  up  of  a  college 
president,  three  college  professors, 
several  supervisors  from  the  Depart-' 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a 
number  of  city  school  administrators, 
junior  and  senior  high  school  principals, 
and  classroom  teachers.  The  committee 
was  headed  by  Dr.  Edgar  Johnston, 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 

The  evaluation  followed  the  tech¬ 
nique  developed  by  the  Cooperative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards. 
The  uniqueness  of  this  particular 
N.C.A.  evaluation  was  in  the  number 
making  up  the  committee,  the  numer¬ 
ous  educational  organization  levels 
represented,  and  the  fact  that  an 
out-of-state  educator  sparked  and  di¬ 
rected  the  procedure  and  activity. 

W.  Marvin  Kemp,  Chairman. 

South  Dakota  State  Committee. 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  High  School  Principals 
at  Work. — The  West  Virginia  High 
School  Principals  have  embarked  in  a 
five-year  program  of  study.  A  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  to  each  principal  last 
spring  asking  him  what  he  considered 
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to  be  some  of  the  more  important 
problems  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
fronted.  Replies  to  this  questionnaire 
indicated  two  areas  of  need  or  interest; 
namely,  supervision  and  curriculum 
development. 

The  President  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  School  Principals 
Association  appointed  an  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  twelve  princi¬ 
pals  to  plan  and  direct  a  program  of 
study  around  the  indicated  problems. 
The  advisory  committee  selected  for 
study  the  problem  of  supervision  in 
secondary  schools.  A  plan  of  action 
was  determined  and  activities  began 
as  follows: 

The  Principals  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education  organized 
the  state  into  seven  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  principals’  meetings.  These  meetings 
were  held  in  the  early  winter  and  were  centered 
around  the  various  phases  of  the  problem  of 
supervision.  The  following  questions  were  sent  in 
advance  to  the  principals  for  their  consideration, 

I.  Are  we  as  secondary  school  principals  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  supervision  as  a  vital  function 
of  our  job? 

3.  What  avenues  are  open  to  bring  about  im¬ 
provement  in  the  typical  West  Virginia 
secondary  school  staff? 

3.  What  kind  of  leadership  should  secondary 
teachers  expects  from  their  principal? 

4.  How  can  we  make  the  improvement  of 
learning  the  heart  of  our  supervisory  pro¬ 
gram? 

5.  Should  curriculum  development  be  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  our  supervisory  pro¬ 
gram? 

6.  To  what  extent  does  a  principal’s  skill  in 
human  relations  determine  his  success  in 
supervision? 

7.  How  can  staff  meetings  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive? 

8.  What  factors  should  we  consider  in  getting 
a  proper  appraisal  of  our  supervisory  pro¬ 
gram? 

In  each  of  the  regions  the  principals 
divided  into  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  these  and  other  i>ertinent 
problems.  The  findings  of  the  smaller 
groups  were  reported  back  to  the 
entire  regional  group  and  a  complete 


report  prepared  for  reference  and  study. 
Some  of  the  regions  had  a  second 
meeting  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year  for  further  study.  In  their  deliber¬ 
ations  the  principals  attempted  to 
indicate  what  they  were  doing  that  is 
considered  to  be  a  good  practice  in 
supervision  and  also  how  they  might 
improve  in  their  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  results  of  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  in  these  regional  meetings 
will  be  presented  at  the  state  principals 
conference  this  spring.  One  day  of  the 
conference  will  be  devoted  to  a  work 
shop  in  which  the  findings  in  relation 
to  above  questions  and  plans  for 
further  study  will  be  considered.  The 
meetings  have  been  very  successful 
and  the  groups  in  their  evaluation 
felt  that  much  progress  had  and  can 
be  made  through  this  type  of  coopera¬ 
tive  study. 

A.  J.  Gibson,  Chairman. 

West  Virginia  Slate  Committee 

Wisconsin 

Father  Mulroy  on  State  Committee. — 
In  the  fall  of  1951  Father  R.  D.  Mul¬ 
roy,  principal  of  Central  Catholic 
High  School  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
accepted  membership  on  the  Wisconsin 
State  Committee  of  the  N.C.A.  The 
school  of  which  Father  Mulroy  is 
principal  is  a  boys’  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  five  hundred.  He 
participated  in  the  evaluation  of  a 
school  in  his  area  which  is  applying 
for  membership  in  the  association  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  state 
committee  activities  since  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  committee. 

He  succeeds  Father  J.  F.  Kundinger, 
formerly  of  La  Crosse  Aquinas  High 
School,  who  resigned  his  membership 
when  he  was  transferred  to  a  position 
that  did  not  involve  administration  of 
a  secondary  school. 

F(Ul  meeting  of  school  administrators. 
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— Chairman  Earl  Sifert,  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  was  the 
main  speaker  at  a  meeting  called  on 
September  26,  1951,  for  administrators 
of  North  Central  schools  and  other 
administrators  who  were  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  R.  F. 
Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Committee,  and  First  Assistant 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
meeting  was  held  during  the  fall  con¬ 
ference  for  school  administrators  in 
Wisconsin.  More  than  one  hundred 
school  administrators  attended  the 
meeting  and  enjoyed  the  inspiring 
talk  given  by  Chairman  Sifert.  A 
stimulating  question  and  discussion 
period  followed  the  main  presentation. 
School  men  were  agreed  that  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  did  much  to  clarify  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  functions  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation. 

R.  L.  Liebenberg, 

Assistant  to  State  Chairman 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUE 

Frank  W.  Clippinger  is  Dean  of  Men 
at  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri; 
E.  H.  Criswell  is  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  University  of 
Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  A.  J.  Gibson 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Committee, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia;  Charlotte 
L.  Grant  is  Dean  of  Junior  Girls  at 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  High 
School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois;  E.  L. 
Haynes,  Jr.,  is  Dean  of  Students  at 
Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  J.  Andrew  Holley  is  Dean 


of  the  College  of  Education  at  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  and  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  High  School- College  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Central  Association; 
John  E.  Jacobs  is  Administrative 
Assistant  at  Kansas  State  Teachers 
College,  Emporia;  W.  Marvin  Kemp 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  Chairman  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Committee,  Pierre, 
South  Dakota;  R.  L.  Liebenberg  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  Assistant  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  (R.  F.  Lewis)  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Committee,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  L.  S.  Michael  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Evanston  Township  High  School 
Evanston,  Illinois;  Leon  S.  Miller  is 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Education 
at  Northwest  Missouri  State  College, 
Marysville;  J.  R.  Mitchell  is  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  of  Education  at  Purdue 
University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana; 
Edward  F.  Potthopp  is  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Research 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana; 
Sister  Mary  Josetta,  R.S.M.,  is 
Dean  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College 
for  Women,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Bernice 
W.  Scott  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
North  High  School,  Sheboygan,  Wis¬ 
consin;  B.  L.  Shepherd  is  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma;  Earl  R.  Sipert  is  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Proviso  Township  High 
School,  Maywood,  Illinois,  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools;  Chauncey  Gordon  Winston 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Bennett 
College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina; 
and  Dwight  B.  Yntema  is  Professor 
of  Economics  and  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration  at  Hope  College,  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan. 
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This  report  summarizes  the  principal 
points  brought  out  in  a  Conference  on 
School  and  College  Relations,  held  in 
Chicago  on  November  9  and  10,  1951. 
The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  on  High  School-College 
Relations  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  obtain  suggestions 
as  to  further  activities  in  which  the 
committee  might  profitably  engage. 
More  specifically,  the  object  was  to 
secure  advice  from  a  few  experienced 
school  and  college  leaders  as  to  how  the 
North  Central  Association  through  the 
above  committee  might  contribute  to 
the  further  development  and  diffusion 
of  desirable  practices  in  the  field  of 
school  and  college  relations. 

The  participants  invited  ta  this 
conference  were:  Ronald  B.  Thompson, 
Registrar  and  University  Examiner, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  Ohio; 
Robert  J.  Keller,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Institutional  Research,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  Lloyd  Trump,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  W.  F.  Loper, 
Sup)erintendent  of  Schools,  Shelbyville, 
Indiana;  Ernest  H.  Campbell,  Acting 
Director  of  Admissions,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri;  Leon 
S.  Waskin,  Chief,  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan; 
Lloyd  S.  Michael,  Superintendent, 
Evanston  Township  Schools,  Evanston 
Illinois;  Ralph  L.  Tomlinson,  teacher 
and  Guidance  Director,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Miss 
Loretta  Miller,  teacher.  East  High 
School,  Denver,  Colorado;  Arthur  H. 
Mennes,  Principal,  Central  High 


School,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin.  Messrs. 
Trump  and  Michael  were  unable  to 
attend  the  conference.  Harold  N.  Met¬ 
calf,  Principal,  Bloom  Township  High 
School,  Chicago  Heights,  attended  in 
Mr.  Trump’s  place. 

In  addition,  the  following  four 
members  of  the  Committee  on  High 
School-College  Relations  attended  the 
conference:  Norman  Burns,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Manning 
Pattillo,  Jr.,  Associate  Secretary,  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Earl  Sifert,  Superintendent, 
Proviso  Township  High  School,  May- 
wood,  Illinois;  J.  Andrew  Holley,  Dean, 
School  of  Education,  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  and 
Harry  T.  Broad,  Principal,  Webster 
High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  who 
served  as  leader  of  the  conference.  The 
sixth  member  of  the  Committee  on 
High  School-College  Relations  is  Henry 
G.  Harmon,  President,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  secondary  but  important  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  make  possible 
an  exchange  of  ideas  among  selected 
representatives  of  colleges  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  North  Central 
territory.  It  was  hoped  that  such  an 
interchange  of  ideas  might  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  and  to  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  some  of  the  more  promising 
procedures  and  practices  for  improving 
school  and  college  relations.  Out  of 
such  an  exchange  of  ideas  it  was  felt 
that  specific  recommendations  might 
come  for  the  improvement  of  existing 
programs  and  for  the  establishment  of 
desirable  projects  in  states  and  regions 
where  no  such  projects  now  exist. 
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CONFERENCE  PROGRAM  AND 
PROCEDURES 

The  Conference  was  organized  on 
an  informal  discussion  basis  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Broad.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  the  conference  was  limited  to 
ten  individuals  besides  Mr.  Broad  and 
four  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  High  School-College  Relations.  The 
first  session  was  devoted  mainly  to 
background  reports  of  the  origin, 
purposes,  and  activities  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  High  School-College  Rela¬ 
tions.  A  summary  of  the  report  “Co¬ 
operation  Between  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges,”  prepared  by  Manning 
M.  Pattillo  and  Lorence  Stout,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Pattillo.  The  purposes 
of  the  conference  were  explained  by 
Mr.  Broad. 

During  the  second  session  brief 
reports  were  presented  of  programs 
and  activities  with  which  conference 
members  were  connected.  These  reports 
covered  a  variety  of  types  of  programs 
in  the  field  of  school  and  college  rela¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Michigan  College 
Agreement,  a  state  and  area  project; 
certain  phases  of  the  state  university 
programs  in  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and 
Missouri;  the  Illinois  curriculum  pro¬ 
gram;  and  selected  aspects  of  local  and 
state-wide  guidance  and  curriculum 
programs  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Colorado, 
Minnesota,  and  Oklahoma. 

The  third  session  was  spent  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question:  What  are  the 
major  problems  faced  by  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  in  this  area 
of  relationships?  During  the  final 
session,  the  conference  members  con¬ 
sidered'  how  the  Committee  might 
serve  the  needs  of  the  North  Central 
Association  schools  and  colleges  in 
improving  their  relationships.  Specific 
recommendations  for  further  activity 
were  made  to  the  Committee. 


FUNCTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL-COLLEGE 
RELATIONS 

The  original  function  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  High  School-College  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Central  Association 
was  to  design  and  outline  a  study  of 
high  school-college  relationships.  The 
Committee  proposed  a  five-phase  de¬ 
sign,  as  follows:  Phase  One. — Defining 
goals  and  problems.  Phase  Two. — 
Setting  up  and  conducting  local  cooper¬ 
ative  demonstrations  among  selected 
colleges  and  their  principal  feeder 
secondary  schools.  Phase  Three. — 
Coordinating  local  coojierative  demon¬ 
strations  and  provide  for  exchange  of 
information  and  experiences  among 
groups  concerned.  Phase  Four. — Eval¬ 
uating  and  disseminating  results  of 
studies  in  phases  one,  two,  and  three. 
Phase  Five. — Stimulating  and  pro¬ 
moting  improved  practices  among 
schools  and  colleges.* 

This  design  was  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Committee  was  author¬ 
ized  to  proceed  with  Phase  One.  A 
comprehensive  survey  of  literature  in 
the  field  resulted  in  a  report  prepared 
by  Manning  M.  Pattillo  and  Lorence 
Stout,  entitled  “Cooperation  Between 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges.”* 

In  reexamining  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  four  questions  were  raised 
by  Mr.  Burns  in  the  Chicago  Confer¬ 
ence.  These  questions  are:  (1)  Should 
the  North  Central  Association  attempt 
to  conduct  projects  on  its  own,  as 

•  J.  Andrew  Holley,  “Report  of  the  Committee 
on  High  School-College  Relations,"  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly,  XXV  (Oc¬ 
tober,  1950),  226-133. 

*  Manning  M.  Pattillo  and  Lorence  Stout, 
“Cooperation  Between  Secondary  Schools  and 
Colleges,"  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly,  XXV  (January,  1951),  313-44.  (This  re¬ 
port  is  available  as  a  reprint  through  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.) 
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contemplated  in  Phase  Two  of  the 
approved  design,  or  should  the  com¬ 
mittee  serve  primarily  as  a  clearing 
house?  (2)  What  should  be  the  nature 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  High  School-College  Relations 
might  stimulate  improvements  and  co¬ 
ordinate  projects  and  demonstrations? 

(3)  How  can  we  go  about  this  process? 

(4)  Has  the  Committee  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  evaluation  of  existing  projects 
in  school  and  college  relations,  or  is  the 
function  of  the  Committee  one  of 
accepting  the  evaluations  made  by  the 
particular  group  involved?  (5)  Are 
there  any  implications  in  the  activities 
and  findings  of  this  committee  for 
accrediting  activities  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation? 

Not  all  aspects  of  these  and  other 
questions  raised  during  the  course  of 
the  Conference  were  fully  discussed  or 
answered.  The  Committee,  however, 
did  receive  many  excellent  suggestions, 
as  will  be  indicated  later  in  this  report 
of  the  conference. 

In  reviewing  the  published  report, 
“Cooperation  Between  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges,”  Mr.  Pattillo 
summarized  the  issues  raised  by  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  college  authorities. 
He  indicated  that  changed  curriculum 
prescriptions  in  college  point-up  limita¬ 
tions  in  previous  studies  in  school  and 
college  relations.  Differences  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  modern  high  school, 
which  is  all-inclusive  and  non-selective 
in  clientele  and  functions,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  college,  which  is 
selective,  creates  serious  problems  of 
articulation. 

Three  omissions  from  the  report 
were  noted  by  Mr.  Pattillo.  Relation¬ 
ships  between  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  as  influenced  by  recruitment 
and  subsidies  for  athletes  were  inten¬ 
tionally  omitted.  Problems  raised  by 
such  relationships  are  being  studied  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  Association.* 


Also,  the  role  of  the  community  college 
in  affecting  better  articulation  between 
schools  and  colleges  was  not  considered. 
Finally,  the  implications  of  the  findings 
in  the  survey  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  secondary  school  and  college  cur¬ 
ricula  were  considered  as  being  outside 
the  scope  of  the  first  report. 

Questions  were  raised  by  conference 
members  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  utilization  of  the  Pattillo  and 
Stout  ref>ort,  since  copies  of  the  report 
had  been  sent  to  all  member  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Association. 
Opportunities  for  using  the  repK)rt  as 
bases  for  faculty  study  and  for  state 
and  area  conferences  were  stressed. 

MICHIGAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL-COLLEGE 
AGREEMENT 

The  origin  and  development  of  the 
Michigan  Secondary  School-College 
Agreement  as  a  promising  typ>e  of 
improved  school  and  college  relations 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Wa^kin.  The 
nature  of  the  agreement  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  admission  of  students  to 
college  without  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  usual  sequences  was  out¬ 
lined.  The  great  significance  of  the 
agreement  lies  in  the  freedom  given 
secondary  schools  to  plan  curricula 
suited  to  the  needs  of  students,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Waskin.  In  this  connection, 
he  stressed  that  ways  and  means 
must  be  found  for  stimulating  further 
study  and  improvement  of  the  cur¬ 
ricula  at  the  local  community  level. 
He  indicated  that  while  many  com¬ 
munities  were  carrying  on  effective 
local  cumculum  studies,  the  college 
may  be  ahead  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  vitality  and  appeal  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  program  is  indicated  in  the 


*  See  The  Quaeteely  for  January,  1951. 
pages  251-58. — Editoe. 
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extent  of  participation,  in  that  all 
accredited  colleges  and  137  secondary 
schools  in  Michigan  had  at  the  time 
of  the  Conference  subscribed  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Agreement. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Agreement 
program  functions  was  discussed.  Pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Agreement  is  handled 
by  member  schools  through  their 
organizations  and  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  The  Agree¬ 
ment  committee  is  thus  left  free  to 
serve  in  a  custodial  and  evaluative 
capacity. 

One  significant  development  of  the 
Agreement  program  is  the  organization 
of  schools  and  colleges  into  five  regional 
associations.  Through  this  means  school 
and  college  representatives  have 
greater  opportunities  to  meet  for  the 
consideration  of  various  problems  of 
mutual  interest.  Through  numerous 
meetings  of  regional  groups  of  teachers, 
administrators,  students,  and  laymen 
experiences  are  shared  and  local  cur¬ 
riculum  plans  stimulated  and  im¬ 
proved. 

Two  major  results  of  the  Agreement 
program  were  noted  by  Mr.  Waskin; 
namely,  increased  understanding 
among  school  and  college  representa¬ 
tives,  and  increased  opportunities  for 
contacts  between  secondary-school  and 
college  people.  No  doubt  the  first 
outcome  is  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  the 
fact  that  the  Agreement  program  has 
provided  means  for  secondary-school 
and  college  people  to  meet  frequently 
as  equals  to  consider  ways  and  means 
by  which  each  group  might  improve 
its  services  and  contribute  to  the  fuller 
development  of  boys  and  girls.  Along 
with  these  developments  has  come  an 
increased  concern  on  the  part  of  schools 
for  in-service  education  at  the  local 
level. 

One  problem  faced  by  those  engaged 
in  the  Michigan  Agreement  program 
is  related  to  methods  for  sharing  infor¬ 


mation.  For  example,  Mr.  Waskin 
indicated  that  one  area  where  there  is 
a  dearth  of  information  relates  to 
what  colleges  are  doing  to  adjust 
their  curricula  and  methods  to  the 
capacities  and  needs  of  entering  stu¬ 
dents.  Conferences  represent  one  ex¬ 
cellent  technique  for  sharing  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  is  going  on  in  schools 
and  colleges,  especially  where  teams 
of  teachers  and  administrators  from 
schools  and  colleges  are  in  attendance. 
While  regional  newsletters  are  useful, 
they  have  recognized  limitations.  Mr. 
Waskin  reported  that  colleges  in 
Michigan  have  been  very  helpful  in 
printing  materials. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  RELATIONS 
IN  OHIO 

One  of  the  problems  in  improving 
school  and  college  relations  relates  to 
college  contacts  with  high  schools. 
Many  such  contacts  are  frankly  made 
for  recruitment  purposes.  Contacts 
are  often  made  by  one  college  without 
regard  to  the  best  interests  of  students 
and  schools  involved  and  without 
regard  to  the  visitation  programs  of 
other  colleges. 

In  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Registrar  and  University  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Ohio  State  University,  con¬ 
tacts  with  high  schools  are  made  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  Admissions  officers, 
registrars,  and  field  representatives  of 
various  colleges  work  together  arrang¬ 
ing  itineraries  and  in  making  programs 
for  visitation.  The  Ohio  College  Associ¬ 
ation  has  been  active  in  promoting 
such  cooperative  contacts  and  in  pub¬ 
lishing  guides  on  high  school  students, 
their  teachers  and  parents.  In  1951,  a 
booklet  entitled  Looking  Toward  College 
was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  on  High  School-College 
Relations  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  guide  for  high  school 
students,  counselors,  and  parents,  and 
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is  published  and  distributed  by  the 
Ohio  College  Association. 

This  booklet  was  designed  to  furnish 
students  accurate  and  unbiased  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  member  colleges  of 
the  Ohio  College  Association.  The 
students  are  aided  in  answering  such 
questions  as:  Why  go  to  college?  Who 
should  go  to  college?  How  to  choose  a 
college?  What  does  college  cost? 

A  few  of  the  many  services  provided 
by  Ohio  State  University  to  schools  and 
to  entering  students  were  briefly 
described  by  Mr.  Thompson.  The 
services  of  the  various  University 
agencies  in  counseling  and  guidance  are 
fully  explained  in  Counseling  and  Guid¬ 
ance,  a  report  prepared  by  the  Junior 
Council  and  published  by  the  Ohio 
State  University,  1951. 

Principal-freshmen  conferences  con¬ 
ducted  at  Ohio  State  University  and  at 
other  collegiate  institutions  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  high  school  principals  to 
gain  firsthand  information  concerning 
problems  encountered  by  entering 
freshmen.  Following  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  high  school  principal  and 
a  few  of  his  high  school  graduates, 
meetings  are  arranged  with  members 
of  the  instructional  and  administrative 
staff.  At  these  meetings,  high  school 
principals  raise  questions  based  on 
problems  revealed  during  conferences 
with  freshmen.  The  principal  discovers 
weaknesses  in  the  preparation  of  his 
graduates.  College  representatives  learn 
the  difficult  adjustments  which  stu¬ 
dents  face  in  making  the  transition 
from  high  school  to  college  life.  There 
is  a  mutual  gain  in  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  involved  and  of  the 
needs  of  students  on  the  part  of  both 
high  school  and  college  representatives. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  PROGRAM  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  program  at  the  University  of 


Missouri  is  the  publication  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  attractive  and  readable 
bulletins  giving  information  concern¬ 
ing  educational  opportunities  and  ad¬ 
missions  requirements  in  the  various 
schools  and  college  of  the  University. 
The  titles  of  recent  bulletins  are: 
You  May  Go  to  College;  Information  to 
New  Students;  and  “M”  Book. 

Other  features  of  the  program  at 
Missouri  University,  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  Acting  Director  of 
Admissions,  include  planned  visits  to 
high  schools,  continuous  or  advance 
registration,  principal-freshmen  con¬ 
ferences,  and  testing  and  counseling 
services  available  to  high  schools  with¬ 
out  charge.  As  a  variation  of  the 
principal-freshmen  conference,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  invited  thirty  high  school 
counselors  to  come  to  the  campus  for 
a  three-day  conference  at  University 
exp>ense.  By  means  of  publications, 
conferences,  and  other  services,  the 
University  of  Missouri  strives  to  assist 
schools  in  preparing  students  for  col¬ 
lege,  and  to  guide  students  into  suitable 
curricula  at  the  University. 

MINNESOTA  STUDIES  IN  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  RELATIONS 

Long-term  intelligent  planning  for 
improving  the  quality  of  secondary- 
school  and  post-secondary-school  edu¬ 
cation  requires  the  collection  and 
interpretation  of  information  from  care¬ 
fully  conducted  periodic  comprehen¬ 
sive  studies.  Mr.  Keller,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Institutional  Research  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  reviewed 
some  of  the  major  findings  of  a  series 
of  important  studies  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minnesota  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Education,  which 
was  created  in  1947.  These  studies  are 
reported  in  a  volume  entitled  Higher 
Education  in  Minnesota,  published  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
1950. 
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For  example,  Mr.  Keller  reported 
that  a  follow-up  study  by  Anderson*  of 
what  happens  to  the  graduates  of 
Minnesota  high  schools  nine  years 
later  indicates  that  the  record  is  not 
improving  percentage-wise  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  most  able  who  go  to 
college. 

The  study  further  reveals  the  effects 
of  economic  barriers  upon  college  at¬ 
tendance,  such  as  geographic  distance 
from  college.  The  following  questions 
raised  by  Anderson  in  his  study  have 
implications  for  education  everywhere: 

(a)  Does  Minnesota  educate  its  most 
capable  young  people  to  the  extent  it 
should;  do  the  talents  of  a  number  of 
Minnesota  youth  remain  undeveloped? 

(b)  Does  Minnesota  make  the  best  use 
of  the  young  people  it  does  educate? 

During  the  conference,  Mr.  Keller 
referred  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  High  School  Relationships,  or¬ 
ganized  jointly  in  1944  by  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  and  the  Minnesota  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges.  A  sub-committee  of 
this  committee  recently  completed  an 
exploratory  study  of  the  provisions  in 
colleges  for  articulating  their  courses 
with  the  instruction  in  high  school.* 
This  study  reveals  that  “there  is  little 
evidence  that  any  college  has  developed 
a  systematic  program  for  improving 
curriculum  articulation  with  the  high 
school.” 

Similar  conditions  probably  exist  in 
other  states  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  The  implication  is  that 
the  need  for  better  curriculum  articula¬ 
tion  between  the  high  school  and  the 

‘  G.  Lester  Anderson,  “What  Happens  to 
Minnesota’s  High  School  Graduates — Nine 
Years  Later,”  Higher  Education  in  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota,  1950,  pp. 
102-1 1 5.  (A  report  by  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.) 

•  Charles  W.  Boardman,  “A  Study  of  High 
School-College  Curriculum  Articulation  in  Min- 
nesou,”  North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly,  XXVI  (October,  1951),  195-201. 


college  is  a  two-way  responsibility. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  meet  sopae  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  improving  school  and 
college  relations  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Committee  on  Relations  of  the 
University  to  Other  Institutions.  This 
committee  sponsors  a  conference  on 
Problems  of  High  School  Transition. 
The  program  for  this  conference  follows 
an  interesting  pattern.  The  principals 
spend  the  morning  with  small  groups  of 
students  from  their  schools.  Questions 
and  issues  raised  during  these  con¬ 
ferences  are  placed  on  cards.  During  a 
luncheon  for  visitors,  students,  and 
staff  members,  the  cards  are  sorted  and 
groups  organized  for  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion. 

At  a  recent  conference,  groups  were 
organized  around  the  following  prob¬ 
lem  areas:  Admissions,  Orientation, 
Student  Life  and  Instruction,  and 
Guidance.  In  these  group  meetings,  the 
questions  and  issues  raised  by  students 
are  discussed  in  terms  of  what  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  can  and  ought  to 
do  to  improve  instructional  and  guid¬ 
ance  services. 

THE  ILLINOIS  CURRICULUM  STUDY 

The  Illinois  program  is  cited  as  an 
example  of  a  state-sponsored  study 
with  broad  purposes  involving  exten¬ 
sive  research  and  curriculum  revision. 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  improve  school  and  college 
relations. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  Illinois 
Curriculum  program  was  outlined  by 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Principal  of  the  Bloom 
Township  High  School,  Chicago, 
Heights.  He  indicated  that  the  Illinois 
program  has  recently  been  broadened 
to  include  the  elementary  schools.  It  is 
also  distinctive  in  scope  in  that  a  large 
number  of  professional  and  lay  groups 
are  involved. 

New  college  admission  policies  have 
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been  proposed  in  Illinois,  sp)ecifying 
kinds  of  competence  expected  of  enter¬ 
ing  students  jather  than  particular 
course  sequences.  The  following  five 
criteria  are  recommended  as  providing 
the  “best  prediction  of  the  probable 
success  of  the  student  in  college  work.” 

1.  Score  on  a  scholastic  aptitude 
test. 

2.  Score  on  a  test  of  critical  reading. 

3.  Score  on  a  test  of  writing  skill. 

4.  Score  on  a  simple  mathematical 
test. 

5.  Evidence  that  the  student  has  an 
intellectual  interest  and  some 
effective  study  habits  as  shown  by 
his  having  taken  at  least  two 
years  of  work  in  one  field  in  high 
school  in  which  his  grades  are 
better  than  average.' 

Recognition  is  given  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  high  schools  to  provide 
specialized  preparation  for  students 
who  expect  to  enter  professional  schools. 
In  an  effort  to  inform  the  high  schools 
of  specialized  needs  for  success  in  engi¬ 
neering  courses,  a  bulletin.  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Needs  for  Students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  has  been  prepared.  The 
observation  was  made  that  meeting 
the  needs  set  forth  in  this  bulletin 
would  require  four  years  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  high  school.  In  Illinois,  only 
twenty-one  high  schools  out  of  nine 
hundred  offer  this  much  mathematics, 
according  to  Mr.  Metcalf.  This  fact 
points  up  the  recommendation  of  the 
Illinois  Committee  on  Relations  with 
Higher  Institutions  that  colleges  be 
urged  to  provide  opportunities  for 
specialized  work  with  a  minimum  of 
handicap  to  the  student. 

>  "Illinois  Secondary  School  Curriculum  Pro¬ 
gram,”  Bulletin  No.  9,  Neva  CoUete  Admission 
Requirements  Recommended.  Springfield,  Illinois: 
Vernon  L.  Nickell,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  1950,  p.  14.  (A  proposal  for  co¬ 
operative  action  by  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  in  Illinois.) 


REPORTS  FROM  WISCONSIN,  IOWA, 
AND  COLORADO 

According  to  Mr.  Mennes,  Principal 
of  Central  High  School,  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin,  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  Wisconsin  colleges  are  be¬ 
coming  more  flexible.  A  number  of 
high  schools  are  experimenting  with 
core  curriculum  programs  and  with 
multiple-period  schedules.  An  interest¬ 
ing  development  is  the  establishment 
of  Junior  College  extension  centers  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  guidance  program  in  the  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
was  briefly  explained  by  Mr.  Tomlin¬ 
son.  Reference  was  made  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  guidance  bulletin  published  by 
Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.* 

The  guidance  program  for  college- 
bound  students  in  the  East  High 
School,  Denver,  Colorado,  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  by  Miss  Miller, 
teacher  and  counselor.  Since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  graduates  of  the  East 
High  School  go  to  college,  special  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  preparation  for 
college.  The  students  are  advised  by 
means  of  a  systematic  and  thorough 
guidance  program  in  the  choice  of  a 
college.  A  scholarship  committee,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Parent  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  collects  information  and  assists 
worthy  students  in  applying  for  scholar¬ 
ships  in  college. 

In  East  High  School,  a  college  repre¬ 
sentative  night  is  arranged.  A  general 
meeting  is  held  to  explain  what  stu¬ 
dents  should  know  about  various  col¬ 
leges  in  order  to  make  intelligent 
choices  and  adequate  preparation.  This 
general  meeting  is  followed  by  group 
meetings  where  students  and  their 
parents  meet  with  representatives  of 

*  "Guidance  for  Secondary  Schools,"  Iowa  Sec¬ 
ondary  Cooperative  Program,  Volume  V.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa:  Jessie  M.  Parker,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1948. 
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particular  colleges  to  discuss  questions 
in  detail.  Alumni  from  eastern  schools 
aid  in  these  meetings.  Miss  Miller  re¬ 
ported  beginnings  of  efforts  in  Colorado 
to  bring  about  better  curriculum 
articulation  between  high  schools  and 
the  University  of  Colorado  in  the  fields 
of  mathematics  and  English.  The  pur¬ 
poses  and  work  of  the  Colorado  Council 
on  High  School  Relations  was  briefly 
explained. 

PROBLEMS  IN  DEVELOPING  AND  INITIAT¬ 
ING  PROGRAMS  IN  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  RELATIONS 

The  conference  members  were  asked 
to  identify  some  of  the  special  problems 
and  issues  in  the  field  of  school  and 
college  relations.  It  was  hoped  by  this 
means  that  problems  might  be  sug¬ 
gested  which  would  be  suited  for  study 
by  the  committee. 

I.  One  of  the  suggested  problem 
areas  relates  to  the  need  for  profes¬ 
sional  contacts  between  school  and 
college  personnel. 

The  inference  here  is  twofold:  first, 
that  arrangements  should  be  set  up  for 
representatives  of  schools  and  colleges 
to  meet  more  frequently  to  consider 
their  mutual  problems;  and  second, 
that  the  contacts  that  are  made  should 
be  of  a  more  professional  nature.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  colleges  and 
universities  send  representatives  to 
high  schools  for  the  avowed  purpMjse  of 
recruiting  students.  For  example,  test¬ 
ing  services  are  provided  by  some  col¬ 
leges  in  order  to  identify  the  most 
outstanding  students  in  the  hope  that 
such  students  can  be  induced  to  attend 
the  college  concerned.  The  danger  in 
such  methods  is  that  the  interests  of 
the  students  may  be  sacrificed  if  they 
are  persuaded  to  attend  institutions  or 
to  pursue  curricula  not  suited  to  their 
aptitudes  and  needs.  Also,  the  time  of 
the  school  officials  and  students  may  be 
wasted  unduly  through  uncoordinated 


and  duplicating  visits  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  several  different  institutions. 

In  considering  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
fessional  contacts,  several  questions 
arise.  For  example,  what  should  be  the 
nature  of  the  contacts  between  school 
and  college  representatives?  Who 
should  have  the  responsibility  for 
making  arrangements  for  such  con¬ 
tacts?  Where  does  the  impulse  come 
from?  Who  initiates  such  contacts  in 
states  and  regions  where  professional 
relationships  have  been  established  and 
where  effective  programs  of  guidance 
and  curriculum  improvement  are  under 
way?  Should  the  colleges  take  the  lead 
in  seeking  to  establish  these  working 
relationships?  What  should  be  the 
methods  of  approach? 

The  observation  is  made  that  rela¬ 
tions  between  schools  and  colleges 
appear  to  be  most  professional  where 
groups  of  colleges  and  schools  have 
been  working  together  on  problems  and 
projects  of  mutual  concern,  and  where 
an  effort  is  made  to  spread  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  example  cited  pre¬ 
viously  in  this  report  of  the  coop>era- 
tive  program  of  school  visitation 
inaugurated  by  the  Ohio  College  As¬ 
sociation  represents  one  method  of 
approach.  Another  example  is  the 
planned  visitation  program  of  a  single 
institution,  such  as  that  carried  on  by 
Missouri  University.  Examples  of  com¬ 
prehensive  programs  involving  groups 
of  schools  and  colleges  engaged  in  im¬ 
proving  guidance  and  curriculum  serv¬ 
ices  are  those  in  operation  in  Michigan 
and  Illinois.  Certainly  in  both  the 
Michigan  and  Illinois  programs  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  widely  spread  among 
interested  groups. 

2.  Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of 
developing  professional  contacts  is  the 
need  for  evaluating  existing  types  of 
contacts.  Many  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  claim  that  they  do  not  engage  in 
recruitment  activities  per  se.  This 
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raises  a  pertinent  question:  What  is 
college  recruitment? 

The  assertion  was  made  that  career 
days  as  now  conducted  in  many  in¬ 
stances  may  not  be  especially  educa¬ 
tive.  Merely  bringing  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  campus,  taking  college 
representatives  to  high  schools,  having 
a  series  of  talks  and  teas,  showing  foot¬ 
ball  pictures,  etc.,  may  be  of  limited 
value.  What  are  the  positive  as  well  as 
the  negative  elements  of  college  recruit¬ 
ment  programs?  How  can  college  nights 
be  improved? 

Much  favorable  testimony  was  given 
by  the  conference  members  concerning 
principal-freshmen  conferences.  Some 
of  the  promising  features  of  such  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  pointed  out  in  other 
sections  of  this  report.  But  again  there 
is  a  need  for  evaluating  such  confer¬ 
ences,  looking  to  the  effects  upon  pro¬ 
grams  of  guidance  and  instruction  in 
both  the  schools  and  colleges.  The  fact 
that  students  are  given  a  chance  to  air 
their  adjustment  problems  and  needs 
with  their  former  principals  and  coun¬ 
selors  and  that  both  principals  and 
students  are  permitted  to  discuss  some 
of  these  problems  and  needs  with  col¬ 
lege  teachers  and  counselors  may  have 
great  therapeutic  value.  But  if  the 
leads  brought  out  by  such  procedures 
do  not  change  in  the  right  direction  the 
attitudes,  viewpoints,  and  practices  of 
secondary-school  and  college  teachers 
and  counselors,  the  values  are  indeed 
limited.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  main 
question:  How  are  changes  in  attitudes 
and  practices  brought  about  in  school 
and  college  relations? 

3.  A  p>ersistent  problem  in  school 
and  college  relations  is  the  restrictive 
nature  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  College  entrance  requirements 
still  tend  to  be  used  as  a  subterfuge  by 
school  officials  in  justifying  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  outmoded  curricula  and 
guidance  practices.  There  may  be 


need  for  an  up-to-date  study  of  the 
status  and  trends  in  requirements  and 
of  actual  practices  in  admitting  stu¬ 
dents  to  college.  The  extent  to  which 
colleges  are  applying  new  patterns  of 
college  entrance  requirements  similar 
to  those  proposed  in  the  Illinois  study 
needs  to  be  known  and  the  resulting  in¬ 
formation  widely  disseminated. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  col¬ 
lege  officials  should  adopt  an  experi¬ 
mental  frame  of  mind  in  admitting 
students  to  college.  Experimentation  in 
projects  similar  to  the  Michigan  Agree¬ 
ment  plan  is  needed.  There  is  also  a 
need  to  examine  the  bases  of  certain 
admission  requirements  and  practices. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  how 
intellectual  interests  may  be  deter¬ 
mined — one  of  the  desirable  requisites 
for  success  in  many  types  of  college 
curricula.  The  function  of  tests  in  de¬ 
termining  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  in¬ 
terests  for  college  careers  need  to  be 
more  clearly  formulated  and  under¬ 
stood. 

4.  While  the  problem  of  preparing 
students  adequately  for  college  may 
never  be  solved  with  existing  school 
administration  units  and  prevalent 
low-cost  mass  education,  the  problem 
is  one  which  continuously  plagues  col¬ 
lege  and  school  officials  alike.  There  is  a 
prevailing  optimism  that  students  can 
be  better  prepared  both  for  college  and 
for  living  in  our  type  of  society. 

The  high  schools  ask  the  colleges  to 
furnish  statements  of  specific  knowl¬ 
edges  and  skills  required  for  success  in 
particular  college  courses  and  curricula. 
In  the  absence  of  clear  statements  of 
such  needs,  the  high  school  teachers  are 
working  somewhat  in  the  dark.  Even 
when  such  statements  will  have  been 
developed,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  high  schools  will  be  equipped  to 
develop  in  the  students  needed  com¬ 
petencies  in  specialized  fields.  Witness 
the  statement  of  the  mathematical 
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needs  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois.  As  previously  observed,  to  meet 
these  needs  a  high  school  would  have 
to  offer  four  years  of  mathematics.  At 
present,  only  a  small  fraction  of  schools 
can  do  this.  The  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  statements  of  comp>etencies 
needed  for  success  in  the  various  cur¬ 
ricula  in  college  would,  nonetheless, 
greatly  aid  the  high  schools  in  planning 
entrance  experiences  for  college-bound 
students. 

The  best  results  in  articulating  high 
school  and  college  instructional  pro¬ 
grams  may  come  through  joint  plan¬ 
ning.  The  principle  of  joint  planning 
was  reiterated  throughout  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  plea  was  made  to  look  at  college 
preparation  in  broader  terms  than  so- 
called  subject  matter  preparation.  High 
school  students  need  to  learn  how  to 
take  lecture  notes,  and  especially  how 
to  study  different  typ)es  of  materials 
found  in  college  courses.  One  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  that  college  teachers 
might  visit  the  high  school  and  teach 
demonstration  classes  by  college  meth¬ 
ods.  Students  could  visit  college  classes 
and  observe  methods  in  use.  By  these 
and  other  means,  high  school  students 
might  gain  firsthand  experiences  in 
meeting  difficult  instructional  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  enroll  in  college.  Not 
only  should  the  means  by  which  stu¬ 
dents  might  gain  such  exp>eriences  in 
high  school  be  investigated,  but  also 
the  blocks  that  prevent  the  getting  of 
such  experiences. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  teaching 
to  high  school  seniors  of  units  on  going 
to  college,  as  carried  out  in  the  Webster 
High  School  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Through  such  units  students  are  aided 
in  making  p>ersonal  and  social  adjust¬ 
ments  to  college  life. 

5.  Another  problem  area  referred  to 
pertains  to  the  need  for  colleges  to  as¬ 


sist  the  students  in  making  satisfactory 
adjustments  after  they  arrive  on  the 
campus. 

Wider  use  of  placement  tests  by  col¬ 
leges  as  a  means  of  helping  the  students 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  course 
work  was  advocated.  In  Ohio  State 
University,  as  in  many  other  institu¬ 
tions,  placement  tests  are  given  with 
specific  courses  in  view.  Questions  were 
raised  as  to  what  examinations  should 
be  given  and  in  which  subjects.  The 
idea  was  expressed  by  one  conference 
member  that  too  much  emphasis  can 
be  placed  on  examinations.  It  was  as¬ 
serted  that  better  selection  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  better  understanding  of  their 
purposes  and  uses  will  result  when  high 
school  officials  are  requested  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  college  testing  programs. 

The  means  by  which  the  results  of 
examinations  for  entrance  and  place¬ 
ment  purposes  are  utilized  by  high 
schools  and  colleges  need  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  selecting  tests,  in  making 
tests,  and  in  setting  up  means  for  im¬ 
plementing  results,  high  school  people 
should  be  involved.  Information  as  to 
what  the  testing  program  is  and  what 
its  purposes  are  should  be  widely 
spread. 

6.  An  over-riding  problem  area  per¬ 
tains  to  the  promotion  of  relationships 
that  lead  to  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance  both  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  colleges.  There  is  a 
recognized  need  for  better  articulation 
of  instruction. 

The  difficulties  in  achieving  better 
curriculum  articulation  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  character  were  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned  during  the  conference.  One 
trouble  is  that  education  at  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  level  and  especially  at 
the  college  level  is  compartmentalized. 
The  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the 
two  types  of  institutions  are  at  vari¬ 
ance.  Certainly  the  problems  of  ar¬ 
ticulation  are  complicated  also  in  the 
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fact  that  the  population  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  now  largely  un¬ 
selected,  while  that  of  the  colleges  is 
selected.  Ways  and  means  must  be 
found  of  stimulating  further  study  and 
improvement  of  instruction  at  the  local 
level. 

7.  The  r61e  of  the  teacher  is  central 
to  the  improvement  of  school  and  col¬ 
lege  instruction.  This  trite  but  vital 
generalization  has  implications  for  pre¬ 
service  and  in-service  programs  of 
teacher  education.  One  participant 
suggested  the  need  for  a  study  of  the 
scope  and  quality  of  programs  of 
teacher  education  for  secondary  school 
and  college  teachers.  The  need  for 
selective  recruitment  of  prospective 
teachers  was  stressed.  In  one  state  it 
was  observed  that  students  from  the 
lower  ability  brackets  are  the  ones 
planning  to  attend  state  teachers  col¬ 
leges. 

The  need  for  improving  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  college  teaching  is  implied  in 
the  suggestion  that  a  study  should  be 
made  of  the  quality  of  college  training. 

AREAS  OF  ACTIVITY  RECOMMENDED 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE 

On  the  basis  of  discussions  during  the 
conference,  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  concerning  activities 
in  which  the  Committee  might  engage, 
and  organizations  through  which  proj¬ 
ects  might  be  initiated. 

1.  Regional  Workshops. — The  work¬ 
shop  idea  was  suggested  as  a  means  of 
better  equipping  school  and  college 
personnel  to  meet  the  problems  of 
selecting,  guiding,  and  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  college  and  of  facilitating 
their  satisfactory  placement  and  ad¬ 
justment  after  entering  college.  Work¬ 
shops  similar  to  those  conducted  in  the 
liberal  arts  education  study  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  were  proposed. 

2.  Consultative  Services, — The  use  of 


a  coordinator  and  of  consultants  to 
visit  workshop  centers  and  other 
school-and-college  relations  projects 
was  suggested  as  a  possible  means  of 
accelerating  desirable  changes  in  school 
and  college  relations. 

3.  Regional  Conferences. — The  hold¬ 
ing  of  regional  conferences  on  school 
and  college  relations,  sponsored  by  the 
North  Central  Association,  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  another  type  of  project  which 
the  Committee  might  consider.  By 
such  means  concrete  ideas  could  be  ex¬ 
changed  and  desirable  practices  more 
widely  adopted.  The  North  Central 
Association  might  furnish  speakers  and 
consultants  for  such  conferences. 

4.  State  Planning  Committees.  The 
use  of  a  small  planning  committee 
within  each  state  was  suggested  as  a 
means  of  getting  desirable  project? 
initiated.  Methods  of  getting  such  com¬ 
mittees  established  and  operating  would 
need  to  be  explored. 

5.  North  Central  State  Committees. 
State  committees  of  the  North  Central 
Association  might  serve  as  agencies  for 
receiving  and  passing-on  suggestions 
for  projects  and  activities.  In  most 
states  such  committees  exercise  a 
strategic  leadership  in  the  accredita¬ 
tion  process.  Their  membership  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  of  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities,  although 
the  committees  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  all  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  In  many  states  in  the  North 
Central  territory,  a  majority  of  the 
small  and  medium-sized  high  schools 
are  not  members  of  the  Association. 
Consequently,  other  means  would  have 
to  be  used  to  involve  non-member 
schools  in  state  and  area  projects. 

SUMMARY 

The  Committee  on  School  and  Col¬ 
lege  Relations  received  many  excellent, 
concrete  ideas  from  members  of  the 
conference  concerning  on-going  college 
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relations.  It  is  felt  that  the  members 
also  benefited  from  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences.  The  value  of 
conferences  such  as  this  was  firmly 
demonstrated.  Such  conferences  con¬ 
stitute  one  means  of  spreading  ideas 
and  of  stimulating  individuals  and 
groups  to  explore  promising  practices 
and  to  improve  existing  projects  and 
activities.  The  multiplication  of  such 
conferences  between  school  and  college 
representatives  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
sidering  how  to  improve  the  services  of 
schools  and  colleges,  especially  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  can  and  should  go  to  college, 
is  strongly  recommended. 

The  functions  of  the  Committee 
were  thought  to  be  advisory  and  stimu¬ 
lative.  The  Committee  might  well 
serve  as  a  means  of  assembling  de¬ 
scriptions  of  promising  projects,  and  of 
stimulating  and  promoting  desirable 
changes  by  publicizing  them  and  pos¬ 
sibly  by  providing  consultative  serv¬ 
ices.  The  conference  did  not  encourage 
the  Committee  to  engage  directly  in 
setting  up  and  sup)ervising  projects  in 


the  field  of  school-and-college  relations. 
Neither  did  the  conference  members 
feel  that  the  Committee  on  High 
School-College  Relations  should  di¬ 
rectly  attempt  any  evaluation  of  exist¬ 
ing  projects.  The  members  did  recom¬ 
mend  that  evaluation  be  undertaken 
by  those  most  closely  connected  with 
various  projects  and  activities  and  that 
the  Committee  might  serve  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  agency  for  disseminating  the  results 
of  such  evaluations. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  number  of 
problems  suggested  for  further  study 
emphasizes  the  •  need  for  continued 
efforts  by  members  and  agencies  of  the 
North  Central  Association  to  establish 
more  effective  working  relationships 
between  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
to  the  end  that  all  youth  may  develop 
into  useful  citizens;  on  the  other,  the 
evidence  that  progress  is  being  made  in 
establishing  better  relationships  is  en¬ 
couraging  and  leads  to  justifiable 
optimism  in  predicting  still  further  im¬ 
provement  in  the  years  ahead. 


QUALITY  EVALUATION  OF  D  AND  F  GRADES— A  SURVEY  OF 
CURRENT  PRACTICE! 

Dwight  B.  Ynteua 
Hopt  College,  Holland,  Michigan 

Among  the  several  issues  stemming  The  questionnaire  itself  was  limited 


from  general  consideration  of  quality 
requirements  and  grading  practices  in 
colleges  is  that  of  defining  the  minimum 
quality  performance  that  should  be 
established  for  graduation.  As  many  as 
four  quite  different  considerations  de¬ 
serve  attention.  There  is  obviously  the 
very  human  matter  in  case  a  student 
has  made  a  poor  record  during  some  of 
his  college  career  because  of  immatu¬ 
rity,  lack  of  incentive,  extra-school 
difficulties,  or  other  scholastic  mis¬ 
fortune.  Second,  is  the  premonition  of 
unwanted  pressures  on  grading  prac¬ 
tices  in  order  to  convenience  the 
particular  student  or  to  accommodate 
a  rigorous  minimum  quality  require¬ 
ment.  Thirdly,  the  possibility  of  resort 
to  administrative  dispensation  as  the 
only  way  out  of  quality  predicaments 
merits  careful  attention.  Finally,  comes 
the  transfer  student.  Is  he  to  be  favored 
over  the  college’s  own  students  through 
dropping  of  D  and  F  grades  as  he 
transfers?  It  is  easier  to  raise  questions 
than  answer  them;  yet,  answers  are 
implicit  in  existing  college  practices.  In 
the  hope  that  the  composite  of  current 
college  practices  might  contribute  in¬ 
sight,  a  questionnaire  study  was  under¬ 
taken  in  January,  1951.  Findings  from 
the  study  together  with  a  statement  of 
reformulated  policy  at  Hope  College 
are  presented  herein. 

*  The  Hope  College  questionnaire  survey  of  D 
and  F  grades  arose  from  recurring  discussions  in 
the  school's  Educational  Policies  Committee  con¬ 
cerning  the  significance  of  low  grades.  A  sub¬ 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  problem  and  survey  current  practices  in 
liberal  arts  colleges.  This  subcommittee  enjoyed 
the  very  helpful  cooperation  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Committee;  the  Registrar  was  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 


to  the  quality  evaluation  accorded  D 
and  F  grades  in  determining  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  fulfilled  the  minimum  quality  re¬ 
quirement  for  graduation.  It  is  re¬ 
produced  at  the  close  of  this  article. 
More  than  two  hundred  questionnaire 
forms  enclosed  with  a  brief  letter 
requesting  cooperation  were  mailed  out 
to  registrars  in  liberal  arts  colleges  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  schools.  This  total 
comprised,  in  principle,  all  four-year 
colleges  as  such,  excluding  teacher 
colleges  and  universities.  Usable  re¬ 
turned  forms  were  received  from  147 
colleges,  located  in  seventeen  states  and 
constituting  70  percent  of  the  number 
mailed  out.  In  terms  of  size  of  enroll¬ 
ment  during  the  Fall  of  1950,  the  col¬ 
leges  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Small  colleges  with  enrollment  of  less  than 

700 .  71 

Medium-sized  colleges  with  enrollment  of 

700  through  1,299 .  49 

Large  colleges  with  enrollment  of  1,500  and 
over .  27 

Total .  147 


Minimum  Quality  Requirements  for 
Graduation 

A  majority  of  the  reporting  colleges 
(77  out  of  147)  required  for  graduation 
a  minimum  in  quality  of  academic 
work  that  may  be  viewed  as  an  average 
of  total  quality  points  earned  divided 
by  total  credit  hours,  with  varying 
definitions  for  the  totals.  These  are 
termed  Group  1  colleges  in  the  present 
discussion.  Usually,  a  C  average  is 
needed  for  graduation,  implying  a 
quality  point  total  that  varies  with 
hours  as  hours  exceed  the  required 
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minimum.  Nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
colleges  (64)  were  in  Group  2,  with 
their  quality  minimum  defined  as  a 
fixed  total  of  quality  points.  The  total 
is  equivalent  typically  to  an  average  of 
C  as  measured  against  the  minimum 
number  of  required  hours.  Four  colleges 
used  a  grade  distribution  of  some  kind; 
e.g.,  an  upper  limit  on  credit  hours  with 
D  grades  (Group  3).  The  final  two  col¬ 
leges  relied  for  quality  on  their  com¬ 
prehensive  examinations  (Group  4). 
The  subsequent  discussion  deals  only 
with  the  141  colleges  in  the  first  two 
requirement  groups;  the  few  colleges  in 
Groups  3  and  4  are  not  otherwise  dis¬ 
tinctive. 


Quality-Point  Scoring  Plans 

Since  the  minimum  quality  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation  from  colleges  in 
Groups  I  and  2  are  defined  in  part  by 
resort  to  earned  quality  points,  it  is 
necessary  to  note  the  quality-point 
scoring  plans  in  use.  Different  plans 
may  imply  variant  quality  require¬ 
ments.  Concern  here  is  with  plans  used 
in  measuring  quality  for  meeting  the 
minimum  requirement  for  graduation; 
not  infrequently  colleges  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  plan  for  honors  calculations.  Plan 
number  and  character  as  understood 
herein  are  shown  below: 


Quality  point 
Scoring  Plan 

Plan  I 
Plan  2 
Plan  3 
Plan  4 


Quality  points  allowed  per 
hour  for  grade  of 
A  B  C  D  F 

43210 
3  2  I  o  — I 

32100 
Other 


In  Table  I,  it  is  seen  that  forty- 
three  colleges  use  Plan  i,  thirty- 
eight  Plan  2,  and  fifty-one  Plan  3. 
Only  nine  colleges  of  the  141  in  ques¬ 
tion  fall  in  the  miscellaneous  Plan  4 
group.  There  is  considerable  associa¬ 
tion,  it  appears,  between  large  colleges 
and  Plan  i. 


Variant  Minimum  Quality  Require¬ 
ments 

The  quality-point  average  used  by 
Group  I  colleges  may  be  variously  de¬ 
fined  through  different  treatment  of 
the  grade  earned  in  the  first  attempt  at 
a  course  later  repeated.  The  average 
may  include  both  attempts,  or  the  last 
attempt  only  ignoring  the  first,  or  a 
combination  using  both  in  some  cases 
and  the  last  in  others  (Subgroups  a,  b, 
and  c,  respectively).  The  third  or 
“mixed”  subgroup  proved  particularly 
bothersome.  It  can  arise  when  the 
hours  figure  (the  denominator  of  the 
quality  average)  is  limited  to  hours 
carried  successfully  so  that  D  grades 
are  included  but  not  F  grades.  This 
may  hold  whether  the  course  is  re- 
p>eated  or  not.  Also  possible  is  the  case 
using  scoring  Plan  2  and  counting  all 
quality  points  in  the  numerator  but 
only  non-duplicated  passed  hours  in  the 
denominator.  Then,  F  grades  affect  the 
numerator  but  not  the  denominator. 

Frequency  counts  in  Table  I  show 
that  only  one-third  of  the  colleges 
in  Group  i  count  both  attempts 
at  a  repeated  course;  these  tend  to 
use  scoring  Plans  1  or  3.  A  majority 
of  the  colleges  in  this  group  simply 
ignore  the  first  attempt  at  a  repeated 
course  and  show  but  small  preference 
for  either  of  scoring  Plans  i  or  2  over 
Plan  3.  Most  severe  on  the  borderline 
student  would  be  the  a  practice  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Plans  i  or  2.  To  offset  a 
grade  of  F,  this  arrangement  demands 
an  A  or  two  B’s;  and  to  offset  a  grade  of 
D,  a  B  or  one-half  an  A — a  real  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  borderline  student.  The  b 
practice  with  its  automatic  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  first  of  two  grades  for  a  re¬ 
peated  course  places  a  premium  on 
taking  a  course  over  once  an  F  or  D 
grade  has  been  earned. 

For  quality  requirement  Group  2 
using  the  fixed  quality-pmint  total, 
treatment  of  rep>eat  courses  usually 
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Table  I 

Number  or  Reporting  North  Central  Colleges  in  Quality-Requirement  Groups  i  and  3  by 
Enrollment  Size  and  Quality-Point  Scoring  Plan  and  by  Quality 
Requirement  for  Graduation,  1951 
(For  classification  definitions,  see  explanatory  statement  above) 


Colleges  Defining  the  Quality  Requirement  for  Graduation  as 


Enrollment  Size 
and  Point 
Scoring  Plan 

Total  both 
groups 

I. — (^ality-point  average 

With  repeat  courses  counted 

2. — Fixed  quality-point 
total 

With  repeat  courses 
counted 

Total 

a. — 
Both 
times 

b.— 

Last 

only 

c. — 
Mixed 

Total 

b.— 

Last 

only 

c. — 
Mixed 

All  Sizes — total 

141 

77 

26 

44 

7 

64 

54 

10 

Plan  1 

43 

32 

11 

17 

4 

II 

11 

— 

Plan  2 

38 

22 

4 

IS 

3 

16 

6 

10 

Plan  3 

SI 

18 

8 

10 

— 

33 

33 

— 

Plan  4 

9 

s 

3 

2 

— 

4 

4 

— 

Small-total 

68 

29 

10 

19 

0 

39 

31 

8 

Plan  I 

13 

9 

4 

s 

— 

4 

4 

— 

Plan  2 

20 

8 

2 

6 

— 

12 

4 

8 

Plan  3 

38 

9 

2 

7 

— 

19 

19 

— 

Plan  4 

7 

3 

2 

I 

— 

4 

4 

— 

Medium-total 

4S 

29 

XI 

14 

4 

19 

17 

2 

Plan  I 

17 

12 

S 

6 

I 

s 

S 

— 

Plan  2 

12 

8 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

Plan  3 

17 

7 

4 

3 

— 

10 

10 

— 

Plan  4 

2 

2 

I 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Large-total 

25 

19 

5 

II 

3 

6 

6 

0 

Plan  I 

13 

II 

2 

6 

3 

2 

2 

— 

Plan  2 

6 

6 

1 

S 

— 

— 

— 

Plan  3 

6 

2 

2 

— 

4 

4 

— 

Plan  4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Source:  Hope  College  questionnaire  survey  of  quality  evaluation  of  D  and  F  grades.  January,  I95t« 


takes  the  form  of  counting  the  last  at-  are  found  chiefly  in  quality-require- 
tempt  only.  However,  the  treatment  ment  Group  2. 

may  be  mixed  under  point-scoring  The  fixed  quality-point  total  of 
Plan  2.  Here,  the  negatives  for  F  Group  2  colleges  must,  according  to 
grades  may  be  cumulated  with  other  rulings  in  some  schools,  be  attained  in 

earned  quality  points  so  that  the  F  those  courses  only  which  satisfy  as  a 

grade  is  counted  but  not  a  D  grade,  group  the  college’s  course  requirements 

Interestingly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  for  graduation.  Alternatively,  the  qual- 

table,  colleges  using  scoring  Plan  3  ity  points  may  be  cumulated  using 
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Table  II 

Number  of  Reporting  North  Central  Colleges  in  Quauty-Requirement  Groups  i  and  2  by 
Enrollment  Size  and  Transfer-Grade  Practice  and  by  Quality  Requirement  for 
Graduation,  1951 

(For  classification  definitions,  see  explanatory  statement  above) 


Colleges  Defining  the  Quality  Requirement  for  Graduation  as 


Enrollment  Size 
and  Transfer 
Grade  Practice 

! 

Total  both 
groups 

I. — Quality-point  average 

With  repeat  courses  counted 

a. — Fixed  quality-point 
total 

With  repeat  courses 
counted 

Total 

a. — 
Both 
times 

b.— 

Last 

only 

c. — 
Mixed 

Total 

b.— 

Last 

only 

c. — 
Mixed 

All  Sizes — total 

mm 

77 

26 

44 

B 

64 

54 

10 

Practice  A 

30 

18 

12 

■1 

7 

2 

5 

Practice  B 

22 

2 

18 

2 

44 

43 

I 

Practice  C 

14 

4 

8 

2 

8 

4 

4 

Practice  D 

mm 

11 

2 

6 

3 

5 

s 

0 

Small — total 

mm 

29 

JO 

19 

0 

39 

31 

8 

Practice  A 

11 

8 

3 

0 

5 

2 

3 

Practice  B 

36 

10 

0 

10 

0 

26 

as 

1 

Practice  C 

6 

2 

4 

0 

6 

2 

4 

Practice  D 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Medium — total 

29 

II 

14 

4 

19 

17 

2 

Practice  A 

11 

6 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Practice  B 

7 

2 

4 

I 

14 

14 

0 

Practice  C 

7 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Practice  D 

7 

S 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Large — total 

25 

19 

5 

II 

3 

6 

6 

0 

Practice  A 

8 

8 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Practice  B 

9 

S 

0 

4 

I 

4 

4 

0 

Practice  C 

3 

2 

0 

I 

1 

I 

I 

0 

Practice  D 

5 

4 

1 

2 

I 

I 

1 

0 

Source:  Hope  College  questionnaire  survey  of  quality  evaluation  of  D  and  F  grades.  January,  1951. 


grades  in  all  courses  taken  by  the 
student.  The  latter  in  extreme  ap¬ 
plication  under  point-scoring  Plan  i 
would  allow  a  student  to  be  graduated 
after  completion  of  eight  years  with 
straight  D  grades.  The  writer  finds  it 
diflBcult  to  do  other  than  compromise 
on  this  issue,  which  becomes  real  if  a  D 
grade  on  an  extra  course  (bringing  the 


hours  total  beyond  the  minimum)  is 
offered  to  build  up  the  quality  points 
to  the  required  level.  For  colleges  using 
scoring  Plans  2  or  3,  somewhat  similar 
questions  arise  in  connection  with  D 
grades  in  courses  mandatory  for  gradu¬ 
ation.  Unfortunately,  the  questionnaire 
survey  failed  to  probe  far  enough  along 
this  line.  Annotations  of  respondents, 
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however,  suggest  that  eleven  of  the 
sixty-four  colleges  in  Group  2  exclude 
quality  points  earned  in  extra  hours.  As 
many  as  thirty-one  seem  to  follow  the 
opposite  practice,  sometimes  with  other 
limitations  such  as  not  permitting  more 
than  an  extra  half-year  in  school.  The 
remaining  twenty-two  colleges  are  un¬ 
knowns. 

D  and  F  Grades  of  Transfer  Students 

What  treatment  is  accorded  D  and 
F  grades  received  in  another  accredited 
college?  It  is  understood  that  except 
for  the  low  grade  the  course  or  courses 
in  question  are  fully  acceptable  for 
transfer.  When  attention  is  focused  on 
the  evaluation  of  these  courses,  colleges 
are  distributed  as  follows: 

Practice  A:  Thirty-seven  colleges  count  transfer 
D  and  F  grades  fully  and  as  if  received  in  the 
college  itself. 

Practice  B;  Sixty-six  colleges  count  only  such  D 
grade  courses  as  are  accepted  for  credit.  Col¬ 
lege  regtilations  may  vary  considerably  in  re¬ 
gard  to  accepting  D  grade  courses  for  transfer 
credit. 

Practice  C:  Twenty-two  colleges  accept  no 
courses  for  transfer  when  D  and  F  grades  were 
earned. 

Practice  D:  Sixteen  colleges  ignore  all  transferred 
credits  in  testing  for  fulfillment  of  the  quality 
requirement  for  graduation. 

In  brief,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  II, 
colleges  using  Practice  A  are  largely  in 
quality-requirement  Group  i,  and 
somewhat  concentrated  in  Subgroup  a. 
Practice  B  predominates  markedly  in 
quality-requirement  Group  2.  Practices 
C  and  D  are  of  lesser  importance  gen¬ 
erally,  though  somewhat  more  common 
in  Group  i  than  in  Group  2.  In  further 
cross-classification  by  quality-point 
scoring  plans,  not  reproduced  herein, 
there  appears  a  rather  marked  concen¬ 
tration  of  colleges  in  the  cell  for  quality- 
requirement  Group  2 — transfer-grade 
Practice  B — point-scoring  Plan  3.  A 
lesser  concentration  apjjears  in  the  cells 
for  quality-requirement  Group  i — 


transfer  Practice  A — point-scoring 
Plans  1  and  2. 

Waiver  of  the  Quality  Requirement 

Passing  reference  should  be  made  to 
waiver  for  particular  students  of  the 
minimum  requirement  for  graduation 
during  the  academic  year,  1949-50.  A 
majority  of  the  colleges  responded  that 
waiver  was  impossible  or  had  not  been 
done  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
registrar.  A  number  of  reports  stated 
that  waiver  was  most  extraordinary; 
perhaps  granted  for  unusual  veteran 
cases,  with  no  waivers  during  1949-50. 
In  some  returns,  no  answer  was  given, 
possibly  by  design.  There  were  eight 
colleges  reporting  waiver  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  quality  requirement  during  1949- 
50.  In  five  colleges  waiver  was  granted 
in  but  one  instance;  one  college  re¬ 
ported  two;  another,  three;  and  one, 
five  instances.  Every  one  of  these  eight 
colleges  was  in  quality-requirement 
Group  I,  accounting  for  about  one  out 
of  ten  of  the  colleges  in  each  of  the  a, 
b,  and  c  subgroups. 

Patterns  of  Practice 

The  study  of  minimum  quality  re¬ 
quirements  in  liberal  arts  colleges  of 
the  North  Central  Association  area 
was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  dis¬ 
covering  something  conclusive.  But, 
clearly,  there  is  little  unanimity  to  be 
found;  nor  do  practices  focus  neatly 
about  two  or  three  norms  that  stand 
in  contrast  one  with  another.  In  dealing 
with  data  displaying  such  diffusion, 
there  is  special  need  for  recognizing 
interaction  factors.  Thus,  from  Table  I, 
it  might  appear  that  scoring  Plan  i  is 
somewhat  logically  associated  with 
large  colleges;  smaller  colleges  seem  to 
favor  Plans  2  or  3.  State-by-state 
tabulations,  however,  reveal  that  Ohio 
(and  to  a  lesser  extent  Illinois  and 
Michigan)  has  more  large  colleges  than 
other  states  and  Ohio  colleges  stress 
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quality-point  scoring  Plan  i,  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  intra-state  conformity 
commonly  present  in  limited  degree. 
This  display  of  limited  conformity 
within  a  state  may  extend  beyond  state 
boundaries  to  include  a  group  of  ad¬ 
joining  states.  In  the  lowa-Kansas- 
Missouri  area,  for  example,  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  toward  quality- 
requirement  Group  2,  point-scoring 
Plan  3,  and  transfer-grade  Practice  B. 
Colleges  here  are  usually  small  or 
medium  in  size. 

Despite  diflSculties  with  generaliza¬ 
tion,  it  is  probably  worthwhile  to 
search  for  such  patterns  of  practice  as 
may  be  found,  accepting  the  evidence 
of  the  141  reporting  colleges.  Two 
types,  perhaps,  are  dominant.  The  first 
applies  to  the  eastern  and  southern  col¬ 
leges  of  the  North  Central  Association 
area,  often  larger  in  size  than  else¬ 
where.  Here  the  tendency  is  toward 
requirement  Group  i-a  or  i-b,  scoring 
Plan  I  probably,  and  transfer-grade 
Practice  A  or  B.  A  second  type  per¬ 
tains  to  the  western  and  northern  col¬ 
leges  of  the  area,  often  the  smaller- 
sized  colleges.  For  these,  the  tendency 
is  toward  quality-requirement  Group 
2-b  with  no  limits  on  the  cumulation  of 
quality  points,  scoring  Plan  3,  transfer- 
grade  Practice  B,  and  possibly  no 
repetition  of  a  course  after  a  D  grade 
has  been  earned.  The  reader  may  sus¬ 
pect  in  such  findings  the  accident  of 
history  as  much  as  the  compulsion  of 
logic. 

It  is  essential,  indeed,  to  recognize 
the  marked  degree  of  diffusion  that 
exists.  There  seems  to  be  precedent  for 
almost  any  set  of  regulations  that  could 
be  formulated  from  a  meaningful  com¬ 
bination  of  the  cross-classifications 
used  in  this  study.  Is  such  a  range  of 
practices  necessary  to  the  functioning 
of  different  colleges?  Perhaps  any 
reasonable  set  of  regulations  will  work 
out  satisfactorily  if  there  is  a  will  to 


make  them  do  so.  But  some  patterns 
may  well  be  preferred  over  others,  and 
the  better  should  be  sought. 

Criteria  for  Preferred  Practices 

What  underlying  considerations, 
then,  are  relevant  to  the  question  of  the 
minimum  quality  requirement  for 
graduation  from  a  liberal  arts  college? 
A  number  of  suggestions  can  be  formu¬ 
lated.  These  are  stated  below  in  quite 
positive  form,  no  doubt  inviting  dis¬ 
agreement  and  differences  along  the 
way. 

A.  The  increasing  numbers  of  young  people 
wishing  to  attend  .college  together  with  the 
widening  range  of  subject  matter  properly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  liberal  arts  college  curriculum 
have  resulted  in  a  variation  in  student  types 
and  student  interests  that  outmodes  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  older  kind  of  liberal  arts  college. 
There  is  need  for  a  built-in  flexibility  in  col¬ 
lege  regulations  that  will  permit  colleges  to 
fulfill  suitably  the  purposes  for  which  they 
now  exist. 

B.  The  A.B.  degree  may  properly  be  conferred 
after  fulfillment  of  requirements  that  do  not 
demand  a  minimum  average  for  all  work  at¬ 
tempted.  If  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  for 
graduation  the  student  who  has  had  some 
scholastic  misfortune  leading  to  low  grades 
along  the  way — the  result  of  immaturity,  in¬ 
adequate  incentive,  mistaken  field  of  study, 
or  other  difi&culties — should  automatically  be 
allowed  to  put  in  extra  time.  The  additional 
credit  hours  should  replace  others  bearing  low 
grades. 

C.  There  should  be  no  pressures  on  teachers  to 
raise  grading  standards  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  high,  inflexible-quality  standard. 
This  would  apply  to  raising  of  grades  gener¬ 
ally  as  well  as  to  manipulation  of  grades  in 
the  case  of  particular  border-line  students. 

D.  The  student  transferring  from  one  college  to 
another  should  have  no  advantage  as  a  result 
of  the  transfer,  as  such.  College  requirements 
will  differ  but  the  student  shopping  about  for 
improvement  of  his  quality  position  by  the 
act  of  transfer  should  find  no  opportunity  for 
the  practice. 

E.  Establishment  of  a  rigid  minimum  quality 
standard  which  comes  to  be  violated  by  spe¬ 
cial  administrative  action  granting  waiver  in 
particular  cases  is  most  undesirable.  With  a 
suitable  standard,  no  case  of  quality  de¬ 
ficiency  need  appear  so  meritorious  as  to  de¬ 
mand  this  exp^ent. 
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F.  The  student  should  not  find  it  advantageous 
from  a  quality-point  angle  to  repeat  a  course 
in  which  a  D  or  F  grade  was  earned  when 
election  of  a  different  course  would  otherwise 
better  serve  the  student. 

G.  The  minimum  quality  requirement  for  gradu¬ 
ation,  however  formulated,  should  not  preju¬ 
dice  completeness  of  the  student’s  record  as  it 
appears  in  the  college’s  files  or  on  his  trans¬ 
cript.  Nor  should  it  necessarily  determine  the 
quality  requirements  for  honors. 

It  is  disillusioning,  perhaps,  that  the 
foregoing  considerations  lead  away 
from  the  use  of  an  average.  Neither  the 
strict  average  of  total  quality  points 
against  total  attempted  hours  nor  the 
averages  implying  special  treatment  of 
repeated  courses  or  low  transfer  grades 
can  satisfy  the  conditions.  Some  type 
of  fixed  quality-point  total  seems  in¬ 
dicated. 

Action  Taken  at  Hope  College 

The  minimum  quality  requirement 
for  graduation  was  changed  at  Hope 
College  soon  after  preliminary  findings 
from  the  D  and  F  grade  survey  were 
available.  Prior  to  the  change,  Hope 
College  (a  medium-sized  institution) 
was  in  quality-requirement  Group 
i-b  with  transfer  Practice  B  and  quali¬ 
ty-point  scoring  Plan  i.  As  a  result  of 
the  change,  the  college  is  now  in 
quality-requirement  Group  2-b  with 
repetition  of  a  D  grade  course  ruled 
out,  transfer  Practice  A,  and  quality- 
point  scoring  Plan  i.  With  quality- 
point  scoring  Plan  i,  there  seemed  to 
be  need  for  the  stipulation  requiring  a 
C  average  in  some  126  passed  credit- 
hours  of  work  (not  necessarily  includ¬ 
ing  all  required  courses).  The  current 
position  of  Hope  College  is  stated  in  the 


following  regulations  adopted  during 
the  spring  of  1951. 

I.  A  complete  and  exact  record  shall  be  kept  by 
the  Registrar  of  all  college  courses  attempted 
and  grades  received,  including  account  of  all 
courses  and  grades  which  were  received  while 
in  attendance  at  other  colleges  or  universities. 

3.  The  Hope  College  transcript  shall  provide  a 
record  of  all  courses  and  grades  while  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  Hope  College  and  elsewhere. 

3.  A  student  receiving  a  grade  of  F ; 

a.  in  a  course  required  for  graduation,  should 
repeat  the  course  the  next  time  it  is  offered. 

b.  in  a  course  required  for  a  major,  should  re¬ 
peat  the  course  the  next  time  it  is  offered, 
provided  he  continues  his  major  in  the 
same  field  or  in  some  other  field  requiring 
the  course  for  a  major. 

c.  in  all  other  cases,  need  not  repeat  the 
course  but  may  do  so  at  the  explicit  and 
written  approval  of  his  counselor  and  en¬ 
dorsement  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 

In  the  foregoing  cases,  the  credit  hours  and 
quality  points  of  the  course  as  repeated  shall 
have  full  recognition  and  standing. 

4.  A  student  receiving  a  grade  of  D  shall  not  in 
general  repeat  this  course.  However,  with  the 
approval  of  the  head  of  the  Department  under 
wUch  the  course  is  offered  and  endorsement 
by  the  dean  of  the  college,  the  course  may  be 
“audited.” 

$.  A  student,  to  be  eligible  for  graduation,  must 
pass  all  college  required  courses  and  present 
136  hours  of  work  in  which  he  has  achieved  a 
3.0  average. 

6.  In  determining  quality  attainment  for  honors 
purposes,  measurement  shall  be  in  terms  of  an 
average  quality  attainment  based  upon  total 
quality  points  earned  in  all  courses  divided  by 
total  attempted  hours  in  all  attempts,  includ¬ 
ing  courses  with  grade  of  F  irrespective  of 
whether  repeated  or  not  but  not  including 
courses  taken  on  an  “audit”  basis. 

7.  For  students  transferring  from  accredited 
colleges,  all  attempted  hours  and  quality 
points  after  conversion  to  the  quality  point 
system  at  Hope  College  shall  have  full  and 
identical  standing  with  work  done  in  residence 
at  Hope  College.  This  treatment  shall  be  ac¬ 
corded  in  connection  with  calculations  for 
both  minimum  quality  requirements  and 
honors  requirements. 
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APPENDIX  I 

I — Questionnaire  Form  Used  in  the  Hope  College  Survey 
Hope  College  January  1951 

Questionnaire:  Quality  Evaluation  of  D  and  F  Grades 

Part  I. — Attention  is  invited  first  to  fulfillment  of  the  minimum  quality  requirement  for  graduation 
from  your  institution  with  a  bachelor’s  degree.  In  answering  questions,  let  it  be  presumed  that  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  quality  requirement  is  the  only  matter  at  issue. 

1.  Is  the  quality  attainment  minimum  required  for  graduation  based  on  the  number  of  quality 

points  allowed  in  all  semester  (quarter)  hours  attempted?  If  the  requirement  is  in  terms  of  an  aver¬ 
age,  this  would  mean  division  of  total  quality  points  in  all  attempted  courses  by  total  attempted  hours 
in  all  courses.  If  the  requirement  is  in  terms  of  a  total,  the  quality  point  total  would  increase  propor¬ 
tionally  with  total  attempted  hours  as  the  latter  exceeded  the  minimum  number  needed  for  gradua¬ 
tion.  Yes _ ;  No _ _  (Check  proper  answer  here  and  throughout.) 

2.  If  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question  is  “No,”  please  explain  the  minimum  quality  attain¬ 
ment  required  for  graduation.  Explanation: 

3.  Can  a  student,  who  otherwise  meets  graduation  requirements  but  fails  to  attain  the  quality 

minimum,  take  additional  course  work  after  the  usual  four-year  period  and  thereby  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirement?  Yes _ ;  No  -  If  the  answer  is  “Yes,”  please  explain  what  is  requir^  of  the 

student.  Explanation: 

4.  Is  it  possible  to  waive  the  minimum  quality  requirement  for  graduation  for  a  student  not  quali¬ 
fying  under  the  requirement?  Yes _ ;  No  .  If  such  action  is  possible,  in  what  college 

authority  does  this  power  immediately  reside? _ If  the  authority  is  some 

committee  or  board,  please  state  the  college  position  held  by  the  chairman  of  the  group _ 

_ Such  waiver  was  granted  to _ persons  among  the _ persons  granted  a 

bachelor’s  degree  during  the  academic  year  1949-1950. 

5.  Please  indicate  below  the  plan  used  by  your  institution  in  allowing  quality  points  for  different 
grades: 


Check  plan 
in  use 


Plan 

Number 

1 

2 

3 


Other 


Quality  points  alloved  per  hour  for  grade  of 
A  G  C  D  F 
4321  o 

3210—1 
32100 

Specify  grade  and  quality  points  per  hour 


Grade 

Points 


6.  Please  answer  the  following  case  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  attainment  only, 
adding  relevant  comment  on  the  margin  or  on  an  attached  sheet  if  needed.  Note  that  the  “hours” 
figure  here  is  for  quality  attainment  hours,  not  hours  successfully  completed. 

A.  Student  X  t^es  a  4  semester-hour  (quarter-hour)  course  and  is  graded  F. 

For  this  he  has _ hours  and _ quality  points. 

B.  Student  X  repeats  the  course  he  failed  and  is  graded  D.  For  the  two  combined,  he  has _ 

hours  and _ quality  points. 

C.  Student  Y  with  a  grade  D  in  a  3-hour  course  is  permitted  to  repeat  this  course.  He  receives  a 

grade  of  C.  For  the  two  combined,  student  Y  has _ hours  and _ quality  points. 

D.  Student  Z  has  completed  3  semester  (quarter)  hours  more  than  the  minimum  niunl^  of  hours 
of  passing  grade  required  for  graduation  (designate  this  minimum  as  M),  receiving  grades  of  C 

in  all  except  one  3  hour  course  in  which  a  grade  of  D  is  recorded.  This  student  has  M  plus _ 

hours  and _ M  plus _ quality  points.  Has  he  fulfilled  the  quality-point  requirement? 

Yes _ ;  No  -  (Note  that  imder  quality-point  plan  i,  and  with  a  C  average  required 

for  graduation,  the  entries  here  become  3,  a,  3,  no.) 


Part  11. — ^The  second  set  of  questions  relates  to  transfer  students  from  accredited  colleges.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  all  conditions  imposed  on  transfer  students,  other  than  those  of  quality  of  performance, 
are  fulfilled. 

I.  Are  hours  of  course  work  and  related  quality  points  for  grades  earned  elsewhere  included  in 
their  entirety  and  without  alteration  when  evaluating  the  transfer  student’s  quality  performance  for 
graduation?  Yes _ ;  No  . 
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2.  If  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question  is  “No,”  please  explain  the  quality  evaluation  ac¬ 
corded  grades  received  elsewhere,  as  follows: 

A.  Are  grades  of  F  always  excluded?  Yes _ ;  No _ 

B.  Are  grades  of  D  always  excluded?  Yes _ ;  No _ _ 

C.  If  treatment  of  F  and  D  grades  is  not  uniform,  please  explain  what  is  done.  Explanation: 

If  discretion  may  be  exercised,  please  indicate  the  authority  having  discretion  and  the  scope  of 

the  discretion.  Explanation: 

3.  Please  answer  the  following  case  questions  that  concern  courses  taken  elsewhere  by  the  transfer 
student,  again  noting  that  the  “hours”  figure  is  for  quality-attainment  hours,  not  hours  successfully 
completed.  Add  comment  on  the  margin  or  on  an  attached  sheet  if  needed. 

A.  Student  X  has  a  grade  of  F  in  a  4  semester-hour  (quarter-hour)  course  taken  elsewhere.  For 

this,  he  has _ hours  and _ quality  points. 

B.  Student  X  repeats  the  course  in  question  after  transferring  and  is  graded  C.  For  the  two  com- 

I  bined,  he  has _ hours  and _ quality  points. 

C.  Student  Y  has  a  grade  of  D  in  a  3-hour  course  acceptable  for  transfer.  For  this,  the  student 

has _ hours  and _ quality  points. 

D.  Student  Y  repeats  the  course  in  question  after  transferring  and  is  graded  C.  For  the  two 

combined,  he  has _ hours  and _ quality  points. 


Part  III. — Characteristics  of  reporting  colleges  are  needed  in  presenting  findings.  Please  supply  the 
following  for  your  institution: 

1.  State  in  which  located: _ 

2.  Enrollment  in  the  regular  liberal  arts  four-year  program  as  of  the  first  semester  (quarter), 

1950-1951: - 

3.  Name  of  reporting  college: _ 

N.B. — Is  a  resume  of  findings  desired?  Yes _ ;  No _ If  “Yes,”  please  provide  name  and 

address  below  (type  or  print). 

APPENDIX  II 
SuuHARY  Tabulations 

Chief  findings  from  the  Hope  College  survey  of  quality  evaluation  of  D  and  F  grades  are  shown 
in  two  summary  tabulations.  Further  tabular  detail  was  mailed  to  cooperating  colleges  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form.  A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  more  detailed  report  are  available  for  distribution 
to  persons  requesting  them. 

The  following  definitions  are  given  in  explanation  of  classifications  and  constitute,  in  effect,  a  head- 
note  for  the  tables. 

1.  Enrollment  size.  Three  size  classes  are  defined. 

Small  college — enrollment  of  less  than  700 

Medium  sized  college — enrollment  from  700  through  1,209 
Large  college — enrollment  of  1,300  or  more 

2.  Quality-point  Scoring  Plan.  The  following  designations  are  used  in  classifying  colleges  according 
to  quality-point  plans. 

Quality  points  per  hour  allowed  for  grade  of 
A  B  C  D  F 
Plan  I  43210 

Plan  2  3  2  I  o  —  I 

Plan  3  32100 

Plan  4  - All  Others - 

3.  Minimum  Quality  Requirement  for  Graduation. 

Groupings  are  in  terms  of  two  major  categories: 

Group  I. — Quality-point  average. — Colleges  requiring  for  graduation  an  average  grade  at  least  equal 
to  some  stated  minimum  number  of  quality  points  per  credit  hours.  The  average  is  calculated  to  in¬ 
clude  in  it  any  excess  of  credit  hours  over  the  minimum  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation 
together  with  related  quality  points. 

Group  2. — Fixed  Quality-point  total. — Colleges  requiring  lor  graduation  the  earning  of  at  least  some 
fixed  number  of  quality  points  so  as  to  yield  the  minimum  average  or  more  when  expressed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  credit  hour  minimum  required  for  graduation. 
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Within  Group  i  and  a,  three  subgroups  are  distinguished; 

Subgroup  a. — Colleges  with  a  quality  requirement  effectively  giving  full  consideration  to  all  quality 
points  earned  in  all  attempted  courses  (^rhaps  including  no  course  offering  more  than  twice).  Cer¬ 
tain  colleges  in  group  i  only  are  classified  here. 

Subgroup  b. — Colleges  with  a  quality  requirement  which  ignores  the  first  attempt,  provided  the  course 
in  which  a  D  or  F  grade  had  been  earned  is  repeated. 

Subgroup  c. — Colleges  with  “mixed”  quality-requirement  practices,  the  result  usually  of  considering 
only  passed  hours  or  non-duplicated  passed  hours.  Some  of  the  D  and  F  grades  are  considered  in  the 
quality-requirement  calculations  but  not  all  such  grades. 

4.  Grades  Earned  in  Other  Colleges. 

For  D  and  F  grades  received  elsewhere  by  a  transfer  student  in  courses  otherwise  acceptable  for 
transfer,  tbs  various  practices  as  they  relate  to  fulfillment  of  the  minimum  quality  requirement  for 
graduation  are  classified  as  follows: 

Practice  A. — Colleges  counting  transfer  D  and  F  grades  fully  and  as  if  received  in  the  college  itself. 
Practice  B. — Colleges  ignoring  F  grades  received  elsewhere  and  counting  in  their  quality  calculations 
only  the  D  grades  of  courses  actually  accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Practice  C. — Colleges  accepting  no  courses  for  transfer  which  bear  D  and  F  grades  with  the  quality 
implications  of  such  grades  ignored  in  quality  evaluation  for  graduation.  A  college  may,  of  course, 
refuse  to  admit  a  student  with  a  record  of  low  grades  elsewhere. 

Practice  D. — All  grades  received  elsewhere  are  ignored  whether  earned  in  courses  accepted  lor  credit 
or  not.  The  quality  requirement  for  graduation  is  concerned  only  with  grades  earned  in  the  institution 
itself. 


A  CHURCH  COLLEGE  RE-EXAMINES  ITS  PURPOSE^ 
L.  L.  Haynxs,  Jr. 

Philander  Smith  CoUeie,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


The  critical  internal  and  external 
scrutiny  to  which  church  colleges  have 
been  subjected  during  recent  years  has 
begun  to  produce  wholesome  changes. 
Here  and  there  the  spiritual  inertia  of 
church  colleges  is  yielding  to  the  spirit 
of  experimental  and  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  in  an  effort  to  substantiate  the 
purpose  for  which  the  church  college 
exists.  In  a  number  of  instances,  the 
church  colleges  have  been  forced  to 
think  seriously  about  the  importance  of 
college  experience;  religious  values  to 
be  found  in  instruction;  the  student  as 
an  integral  person  functioning  as  a  unit 
in  American  history  and  as  a  world 
citizen;  and  the  unique  importance  of 
religious  and  moral  values  which  are 
needed  in  our  contemporary  society. 
Moreover,  this  adventure  of  the  church 
college  in  the  examination  of  moral 
values  is  having  an  even  greater  effect 
that  is  still  more  promising,  and  that  is 
the  reduction  of  a  multitude  of  sp>ecial 
problems  to  central  and  commanding 
ones. 

Investigation  reveals  that  the  difi^- 
culties  which  the  church  college  is  en¬ 
countering  are  primarily  dynamic  and 
not  static.  It  has  begun  to  dawn  upon 
the  church  college  that  it  must  answer 
the  prior  questions:  Why  should  young 
men  and  women  go  to  a  church  college? 
Why  should  there  be  a  church  college 
at  all?  What  was  once  thought  to  be 
causes  of  our  difi&culties  turned  out  to 
be  symptoms — that  our  major  objec¬ 
tives  are  not  well  defined  and  that  the 
motivation  of  the  entire  academic  or¬ 
ganism  is  unsteady.  Students  have 

>  This  report  is  timely  owing  to  the  widely 
mounting  interest  in  the  place  of  religion  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  the  seriousness  with  which  church- 
related  colleges  are  re-examining  their  functions. 
— Editor. 


added  to  the  criticism  of  the  church 
colleges  by  asking,  “Do  they  really 
care  for  religious  values?”  And  again,  a 
prominent  church-college  president  is 
reported  to  have  asked,  “Why  should 
we  try  to  make  religious  those  persons 
who  do  not  want  to  be  religious?” 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that 
the  professor,  the  administrator,  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  as  well  as  the  stu¬ 
dent,  must  all  be  concerned  about  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  values  if  the  church 
college  is  to  fulfill  its  mission  in  our 
contemporary  society. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the 
work  which  was  done  by  an  inter-racial 
group  of  professors,  religious  workers, 
college  administrators,  college  stu¬ 
dents,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
spiecial  workers  in  the  area  of  religion 
in  local  Methodist  Conferences  at 
the  Second  Annual  Institute  on  Re¬ 
ligion  in  Higher  Education  held  at 
Philander  Smith  College.  The  results 
which  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Findings  should  prove 
helpful  to  a  number  of  colleges  (state 
and  church)  that  are  facing  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  religion  in  higher  education.  It  is 
with  a  good  deal  of  hope  that  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Committee  will  lead  other 
colleges  and  fiersons  to  think  seriously 
about  the  meaning  of  the  church  col¬ 
lege  in,  and  the  contributions  which  it 
can  make  to,  our  American  life. 

The  following  sixteen  statements 
were  developed  by  the  above  Commit¬ 
tee.  Such  principles  are  essential  for 
the  development  and  gradual  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  persons  into  our  society  whose 
moral  values  and  religious  piersonalities 
are  of  the  highest  possible  standard.  It 
is  through  the  development  of  these 
principles  that  the  church  college  can 
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become  an  effective  organism  in  our 
American  way  of  life,  and  can  begin  to 
fulfill  its  primary  purpose. 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINDINGS 

I.  The  teacher  who  desires  to  inject  religious 
principles  into  his  subject-matter  teaching 
must  exemplify  the  principles  of  his  religion 
in  his  own  attitude  and  behavior. 

3.  The  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  can  be  made 
stronger  and  more  significant  for  the  casual 
student  if  the  subject-matter  is  presented  on 
a  factual  basis  free  of  any  elements  of  doc¬ 
trine. 

3.  The  inability  of  European  nations  to  resist 
inroads  of  Nazism  and  Communism  because 
of  their  lack  of  a  fundamental  democratic 
tradition  emphasizes  for  us  the  need  of  keep¬ 
ing  American  youth  continually  conscious  of 
its  traditions  of  democracy. 

4.  Religion  must  leave  itself  open  to  critical 
examination  if  it  is  to  make  any  contribution 
to  higher  education. 

5.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  adolescent  who 
grows  up  in  a  religious  tradition  and  pro¬ 
fesses  membership  in  a  church  necessarily 
has  any  real  religious  understanding. 

6.  Gradual  conversion  may  have  the  same  emo¬ 
tional  dq)th  as  the  often  glorified  “blitz*' 
conversion,  because  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  deeper  intellectual  insights  and  may  be 
more  luting. 

7.  Accepting  the  principle  that  the  hiunan  per¬ 
sonality,  in  normal  functioning,  is  an  in¬ 
tegrated  whole,  conversion  must  be  sought 
u  a  broad,  integrated  experience  having  sig¬ 
nificance  in  all  phases  of  an  individual’s  life 
— social,  economic,  racial,  etc.,  u  well  u 
with  the  reference  to  t^  acceptance  of 
dogma. 

8.  The  unique  contribution  of  the  counselor  in 
the  churdi  college  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
constructive  values — conflict  counseling. 
This  is  a  responsibility,  not  merely  an  op¬ 
portunity,  for  the  counselor. 

9.  The  counseling  process  is  a  growth  experi¬ 
ence,  and  u  such,  must  be  considered  an 
integral  part  of  any  program  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Like  putoral  counseling  in  the  church, 
modem  counseling  particularly  belongs  in 
the  church  college. 

10.  Psychologically,  positive  approaches  to  be¬ 
havior  standards  produce  better  results  with 
adolescents  and  young  adults  than  do  nega¬ 
tive  ones. 

11.  Oi^rtunities  for  self-discipline  and  self- 
control  must  be  afforded  students  during 


their  college  experiences  and  preparation  for 
independent  mature  living  after  they  leave 
coU^. 

13.  The  church  related  college  should  assist  its 
students  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live  which  transcends  the 
limited  perspectives  of  their  own  environ¬ 
ment  This  understanding  should  result  in  a 
world-view  with  a  sense  of  identification  with 
humanity  and  especially  with  the  world 
Christian  fellowship. 

13.  The  church-related  college  should  emphasize 
the  Christian  approach  to  freedom,  and  hu¬ 
man  rights  and  other  aspects  of  social  justice. 
The  conviction  that  all  men  are  children  of 
God  furnishes  a  strong  foundation  for  the 
development  of  a  society  in  which  individual 
freedom  and  social  responsibility  are  prop¬ 
erly  combined.  In  this  regard  the  Christian 
college  should  lead  the  way  by  the  example  it 
sets  in  its  own  student-faculty  administra¬ 
tion  relationships  with  special  emphasis  on 
democratic  processes  in  the  determination  of 
institutional  policies. 

14.  Every  possible  avenue  of  informing  potential 
students  should  be  explored  by  the  church- 
related  colleges,  and  especially  prepared  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  furnished  to  the  ministers 
and  other  church  leaders  that  they  may  carry 
their  proper  share  of  responsibility  in  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  students. 

15.  The  church  college  has  a  responsibility 
through  both  its  curricular  and  extra<ur- 
ricular  programs  to  remove  the  social  barriers 
of  race,  nation,  class,  and  creed  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  attitudes  and  practices  of 
many  of  its  students.  A  religious  approach  to 
life  requires  such  efforts  and  thereby  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  sound  basis  for  responsible  citizenship 
in  a  democratic  society. 

16.  The  Christian  view  in  the  face  of  present  ten¬ 
sions  incorporates  the  abolishment  of  war 
as  an  institution;  the  abandonment  of  na¬ 
tionalism  for  inter-nadonalism;  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  racial  and  class  distinctions;  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  cooperation  for  profit;  and  the 
adoption  of  an  idealistic  phUosophy  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  current  philosophy  of  mate¬ 
rialism. 

The  members  of  the  committee 
which  prepared  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  were: 

Attorney  Herman  Will  (chairman),  Methodist 
Church,  Commission  on  World  Peace 

Dr.  Daniel  D.  Feder,  University  of  Denver, 
Denver,  Colorado 

Dr.  Edwin  Edmonds,  Langston  University, 
Langston,  Oklahoma 
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Dr.  Lem  Stokes,  Secretary  of  Religion,  Board  Society  of  Christian  Service,  New  York, 

of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church  New  York 

Rev.  J.  O.  Erwin,  Wiley  College,  Marshall,  Mr.  Jamerson  Jones,  President,  National  Con- 
Texas  ference  of  Methodist  Youth 

Rev.  J.  I.  Dixon,  Pastor,  McKinley  Methodist  Dean  L.  L.  Haynes,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Students, 
Church,  Dayton,  Ohio  Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock, 

Miss  Harriet  Seibert,  Secretary,  Women’s  Arkansas 


DEALING  WITH  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES: 
A  PANEL  DISCUSSION* 

Chairman:  B.  L.  Shephekd,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Recorder:  E.  H.  Ckisweix,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


DISCUSSION  SUMMARY 

IT  IS  EVIDENT  that  social  organizations 
of  certain  kinds  pose  serious  problems 
for  secondary  school  administrators, 
particularly  in  the  larger  institutions. 
These  problems,  for  the  most  part  in¬ 
volve  the  democratic  nature  of  the 
public  high  school  in  a  democratic 
society.  Whatever  tends  to  thwart  the 
implementation  of  democratic  ideals  in 
such  institutions  is  detrimental  and 
contrary  to  the  primary  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  publicly-supp>orted 
secondary  school.  This,  some  types  of 
social  organizations  seem  to  do. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  such 
detrimental  organizations?  The  chief 
criterion  of  judgment  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  restriction  of  membership.  Does 
a  given  club  accept  all  persons  who  can 
qualify  for  membership,  or  does  it  pick 
its  membership  upon  such  a  basis  as  to 
make  it  exclusive  in  nature?  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  crux  of  the  problem.  It 
is  admitted  that,  for  practical  reasons 
of  room,  space,  and  maneuverability, 
some  clubs  cannot  take  all  applicants 
and  yet  perform  their  assigned  func¬ 
tions;  such,  for  instance,  as  depart¬ 
mental  clubs  and  service  clubs.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  kind  of  organization  is 
often  restrictive  in  nature.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  many  restricted  clubs 
have  noble  aims  and  perform  excellent 
service.  Still,  the  heart  of  the  matter  is 
that  they  are  restrictive  and  undemo¬ 
cratic  in  nature.  They  do  not  admit  all 

*  A  feature  of  the  program  of  the  Commiasion 
on  Research  and  Service,  March  29,  1951,  at 
Chicago.  Mr.  Shepherd  is  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  Charge  of  Secondary  Education, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Criswell  is  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Tulsa. 
This  abstract  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Criswell. 


students  who  have  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications. 

Another  criterion  of  judgment  is  that 
of  whether  the  club  is  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  school.  Where  such  clubs 
have  no  sponsoring  organization  such 
as  a  parents’  association  or  a  service 
club  of  some  type,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  they  are  harmful.  Some  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  even 
though  they  are  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  worthy  social  agencies  out¬ 
side  the  school,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
restrictive  and  have  no  part  in  the 
American  secondary  school.  There  is 
some  objection  to  this  point  of  view  by 
those  who  feel  that  the  school  has  no 
right  to  demand  such  complete  control 
of  a  student’s  life  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  many  interests  outside  the 
school,  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
away  from  school,  and  often  resents  too 
close  a  supervision  of  his  every  activity 
by  the  school  system.  It  seems  clear 
that  further  study  of  these  opposing 
views  is  necessary. 

Other  undesirable  qualities  of  many 
social  clubs  often  mentioned  are  secret 
membership,  secret  ritual,  and  elab¬ 
orate  insignia.  These  seem  to  be  ac¬ 
companiments  of  the  policy  of  restrict¬ 
ing  membership.  They  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  desire  to  be  ex¬ 
clusive,  but  would  probably  vanish 
with  the  disappearance  of  restricted 
memberships. 

Whatever  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  precise  definition  of  an  un¬ 
democratic  and  undesirable  social  club, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  such  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  natural 
and  wholesome  desire  of  young  f)eople 
to  extend  and  enhance  their  personali- 
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ties  in  social  relationships,  to  make  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  social 
milieu,  to  achieve  a  feeling  that  they 
“belong.”  Consequently,  no  solution 
can  ever  be  found  in  merely  negative 
prescriptions.  What  is  needed  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  program. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one 
method  of  approach  is  to  explain  these 
normal  social  urges  to  young  people  so 
that  they  may  understand  them  and 
thus  be  in  a  position  to  cooperate  in 
finding  wholesome  outlets  for  them. 
Prestige-loving  parents,  as  well,  might 
profit  from  such  instructions,  since  any 
large-scale  attempt  to  find  desirable 
substitutes  for  social  clubs  will  need 
the  support  of  parents.  Some  schools 


have  made  notable  progress  by  the 
establishment  of  youth  centers  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  students.  Where  this 
has  been  done  successfully,  exclusive¬ 
ness  has  become  a  doubtful  prerogative 
and  the  undesirable  social  club  has 
withered  on  the  vine.  It  seems  likely 
that  this  points  out,  in  general,  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  success  lies. 

The  North  Central  Association  might 
very  well  study  the  problem  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  some  assistance  to  the 
schools.  After  such  study,  it  may  be 
possible  to  formulate  at  least  a  set  of 
fundamental  principles  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  secondary  schools. 


EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  A  PERIOD  OF  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY:  A  PANEL  DISCUSSION* 

Chairman:  John  E.  Jacobs,  Emporia,  Kansas 


DISCUSSION  SUMMARY 
The  following  three  major  areas  of 
the  discussion  were  summarized  for 
publication  by  the  three  consultants 
whose  names  appear  after  the  respec¬ 
tive  paragraph  headings. 

College  Enrollments  {Edward  F.  Pott- 
hoff).  According  to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  (men  plus  women,  graduate  plus 
undergraduate,  veteran  plus  non-vet¬ 
eran,  and  full-time  plus  part-time)  in 
all  institutions  of  higher  learning  next 
fall  will  be  reduced  by  approximately 
II  percent  below  the  fall,  1950,  level 
if  the  Hershey  plan  for  deferment  of 
military  service  on  the  part  of  college 
students  is  put  into  effect.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  will  be  confined  very  largely  to 
undergraduate  men  since  the  total  de¬ 
cline  in  the  enrollment  of  women  is 
estimated  at  about  i  percent  and  since 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  graduate 
men  will  be  exempt  from  the  draft 
because  they  are  married  students, 
veterans,  physically  unfit,  overage,  or 
are  following  fields  of  specialization 
which  automatically  result  in  exemp¬ 
tion.  It  follows  that  the  effects  of  the 
reduced  enrollment  will  vary  greatly 
from  one  type  of  institution  to  another. 
Those  which  enroll  only  women,  for 
example,  will  be  affected  hardly  at  all, 
while  those  which  have  only  under¬ 
graduate  men  will  be  affected  most. 

The  effect  of  the  decline  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment  upon  institutions  engaged  in  the 

*  Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service  at  Chicago,  March  39, 
1 95 1.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  Administrative  Assistant  at 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia;  Mr. 
Potthoff,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Institu¬ 
tional  Research,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbans; 
Mr.  Clippinger,  Dean  Men,  Dimry  College, 
Springfield,  Missouri;  and  Mr.  Michael,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Evanston  Township  High 
School,  Evanston,  lUincis. 


preparation  of  teachers  will,  in  general, 
be  an  intermediate  one.  In  the  first 
place,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
the  enrollees  in  such  institutions  nor¬ 
mally  are  women.  Thus  whereas  In  the 
fall  of  1950  less  than  one-third  of  the 
enrollees  in  all  institutions  belonged  to 
the  gentle  sex,  the  proportion  in  the 
teachers  colleges  was  more  than  50 
percent.  In  the  second  place,  aggregate 
enrollments  of  men  and  women  in  the 
teachers  colleges  have  shown  much 
more  favorable  trends  than  for  those 
in  all  institutions  combined.  Thus  in 
the  fall  of  1948  the  increases  in  enroll¬ 
ments  for  the  preceding  year  for  these 
two  cases  respectively  were  4.9  and 
3.0  percent;  the  next  year  they  were 
13.2  and  2.0  percent;  and  in  the  fall  of 
1950  there  were  losses  in  both  instances 
amounting  to  0.13  and  6.5  percent, 
respectively. 

Obviously  there  are  many  uncertain¬ 
ties  in  the  enrollment  situation  for  next 
year.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
emergency  there  would  have  been  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  total  enrollments  in  all 
higher  institutions  of  about  7  percent 
over  the  fall  of  1950.  This  expected 
decline  is  mostly  the  result  of  large 
losses  in  veteran  enrollees,  although 
the  numbers  of  women  and  of  non¬ 
veteran  men  were  also  due  for  reduc¬ 
tions  because  of  the  decreased  num¬ 
bers  of  high  school  graduates  in  recent 
years.  In  view  of  all  of  the  facts,  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
should  indeed  be  in  a  fortunate  situa¬ 
tion  next  fall  if  World  War  III  does  not 
develop  and  if  the  Hershey  plan  is 
actually  applied  on  the  basis  recently 
proposed. 

Liberal  Arts  College  {Frank  W.  Clip- 
pinger).  The  present  emergency  is 
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probably  going  to  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  enrollment  in  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges,  particularly  the  private  liberal 
arts  colleges,  and  this  in  turn  will  pro¬ 
duce  financial  difiSculties  in  institutions 
so  largely  dependent  on  tuition  income. 
Severe  retrenchment  will  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  progress  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  have  lately  been  making  in 
their  programs  of  teacher  education. 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  which 
I  expect  will  be  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  men  going  into  public  school 
teaching.  The  emergency  will  also  put 
a  strain  on  the  elementary  teacher 
training  programs.  These  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  the  weakest  part  of  the 
service  in  teacher  preparation  provided 
by  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  They  have 
only  recently  begun  to  develop  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  training  of  elementary 
school  teachers,  and  in  many  instances 
have  not  established  programs.  Re¬ 
trenchment  may  further  impair  this 
part  of  the  teacher  training  program — 
at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  is  still  increas¬ 
ing. 

There  will  also  be  a  tendency  to 
lower  standards  of  work  throughout  the 
whole  teacher-preparation  program. 
The  danger  lies  especially  at  the  level 
of  selection  or  recruitment.  We  can  ex¬ 
pect  more  people  who  are  not  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  teaching  to  be  called  into 
service.  More  students  may  interrupt 
their  undergraduate  education  to  teach 
for  a  year  or  two  and  we  shall  therefore 
be  less  selective.  We  shall  need  also 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  starting 
the  program  of  teacher  education 
earlier  than  has  been  customary  in  the 
liberal  arts  colleges.  Such  action  will 
have  its  effect  upon  selection. 

Another  effect  of  the  emergency  will 
be  to  place  more  importance  than  ever 
upon  summer  school  programs,  not 
only  as  a  means  of  acceleration  but  also 


of  providing  refresher  courses  for 
people  who  are  coming  back  into  teach¬ 
ing.  We  may  soon  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a 
few  years  ago  of  helping  people  gain 
emergency  certificates. 

In  times  of  crisis  the  colleges  have 
even  to  a  greater  degree  both  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
a  good  job.  For  that  we  need  most  a 
faculty-wide  acceptance  of  our  tradi¬ 
tional  role  in  teacher  preparation  and  a 
deliberate  effort  clear  across  the  campus 
to  do  the  very  best  we  can. 

In-Service  Development  of  Teachers 
(L.  S.  Michael).  The  Defense  Program 
has  certain  clearly  defined  implications 
for  in-service  education  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  These  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows: 

I.  It  is  recommended  that  secondary  schools  in¬ 
tensify  their  efforts  to  effect  needed  improvements 
in  their  educational  programs. 

Each  member  of  the  school’s  staff  should 
recognize  that  the  improvement  of  education 
for  all  youth  is  basic  to  national  seciuity. 
Those  who  would  argue  for  a  return  to  “funda¬ 
mentals”  in  the  curriculum  mistake  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  intent  of  recent  trends  in  curriculum 
development.  Thus  Life-Adjustment  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  imperative  needs  approach,  and 
common  learnings  are  typical  of  the  kinds  of 
curriculum  improvement  that  recognize  the 
great  obligation  of  the  secondary  school  to 
youth  and  to  our  society.  In  an  extended 
crisis,  “youth  education  in  America  needs 
steadier  but  more  eager  hands  upon  the  wheel, 
not  a  heavier  foot  upon  the  brake.” 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  cooperative  programs 
which  are  concerned  with  the  national  security 
be  developed  between  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  all  lay  and  professional  groups. 

The  recent  efforts  of  the  Illinois  S^ondary 
School  Curriculum  Program  to  develop  a  na¬ 
tional  security  program  for  the  schools  of  that 
state  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  at  the  state  level  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  grass-roots  approach  at  the 
local  level.  The  mistaken  idea  that  “teaching 
school  isn’t  important”  in  the  present  crisis 
can  be  eradicated  from  the  public  and  pro¬ 
fessional  mind  if  such  cooperative  programs 
are  initiated.  In-service  education  of  teachers 
must  be  directional  in  character;  practical 
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steps  must  be  taken  to  impress  the  local  com¬ 
munity  and  the  nation  with  the  importance 
of  the  teacher’s  task  in  the  current  crisis. 

It  is  recommended  that  secondary  schools  oppose 
any  attempts  to  establish  a  nationwide  testing 
program  as  a  device  for  screening  high-school 
seniors  for  college  or  military  service. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  development  of  improved  educa¬ 
tional  programs  in  many  of  our  secondary’ 
schools.  There  is  evidence  that  further  im¬ 
provement  at  an  accelerated  rate  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  recent  annoimcement  that  the 
Selective  Service  is  considering  a  testing  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  include  high  school  seniors 
should  be  viewed  with  alarm. 

Such  a  testing  program  might  weU  mean  the 
end  for  the  present  of  any  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum  improvement.  The  best  curriculum  in 
most  high  schools  for  boys  could  become  what¬ 
ever  it  takes  to  pass  the  test.  Even  if  the  tests 
are  as  broad  in  scope  as  the  current  CoU^ 
Entrance  Board  tests,  they  will  be  a  limiting 
factor  operating  on  a  nation-wide  scale  on  the 
secondary  school  curriculum.  No  test  can  be 


designed  which  will  recognize  the  nuuiy  kinds 
of  abilities,  interests,  and  scholarship  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  pupil  population  of  the  typical 
comprehensive  high  school.  If  physical  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics  are  heavily  weighted, 
as  one  may  assume  they  would  be,  what  will 
be  the  result  on  expanding  programs  in  general 
education  studies,  business  education,  art, 
music,  and  any  of  the  vocational  subjects? 

The  danger  of  restrictive  effects  on  the  high- 
school  curriculum  should  be  recognized  and 
courses  and  methods  of  teaching  that  con¬ 
tribute  most  to  test-passing  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  critically. 

The  responsibility  of  the  secondary  school 
to  develop  a  thoroughly  democratized  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  all  youth  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  A  strong  voice  of  opposition 
should  be  raised  against  those  influences  and 
changes  which  are  appearing  under  the  guise 
of  national  security  and  which  would  estab¬ 
lish  an  undesirable  pattern  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  and  militate  against  those  desirable 
curriculum  practices  now  in  effect  or  in  the 
process  of  development. 


INNOVATING  PRACTICES  IN  SCHOOLS:  A  PANEL  DISCUSSION* 

Chairman:  Earl  R.  Sifert,  Maywood,  Illinois 
I.  A  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  LIVING  COURSE 


Chaslotte  L.  Gkamt,  Dean  of  Junior  Girls,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  High  School, 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 


During  1948  and  1949,  a  check  list  of 
health  areas  was  submitted  to  juniors 
and  seniors  in  order  that  some  deter¬ 
mination  might  be  made  of  adequacy 
of  instruction  in  health  in  the  high 
school.  Not  only  did  the  students  in¬ 
dicate  adequacies  and  inadequacies  but 
also  overlapping  of  certain  instruc¬ 
tional  areas  among  departments.  It  is 
recognized  that  some  repetition  of 
material  is  advantageous  to  teen-agers, 
particularly  when  the  approaches  and 
methods  vary.  Further  integration  and 
correlation  of  health  teaching  became  a 
function  of  the  school  health  council 
which  was  made  up  of  representatives 
from  departments  teaching  health  and 
courses  closely  related  to  health  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  school  personnel  such 
as  the  nurse,  cafeteria  manager,  and 
guidance  staff. 

High-school  students  indicated  in¬ 
adequacies  in  certain  areas  which 
would  naturally  concern  them  during 
the  later  adolescent  years,  such  as 
phases  of  physical  development  and 
changes  (mental  and  emotional)  which 
would  be  closely  correlated  with  ph)rsi- 
cal  growth.  While  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  adolescent  development  are 
taught  at  the  freshman  level  in  the 
high  school  where  a  course  in  health 
science  is  required,  older  students  in¬ 
dicated  a  need  for  further  instruction 
at  the  more  mature  levels.  In  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  accompanied  the  check 
list  they  also  specified  a  need  for  school 
instruction  on  personality  and  social 

‘  This  panel  was  a  feature  of  the  program  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  March  29,  1951.  Mr.  Sifert  is  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Proviso  Township  High  Schod,  May- 
wood,  Illinois,  and  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 


development,  boy-girl  relationships, 
adult  career  planning,  and  marriage 
and  family  relationships. 

As  the  result  of  such  needs  spiecified 
by  the  teen-agers  themselves,  a  course 
was  developied  and  initiated  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1950.  It  was  limited  to  only  one 
class  for  its  experimental  period,  and 
offered  as  a  senior  elective.  Sixteen 
girls  and  fourteen  boys  chose  to  assist 
in  developing  the  course. 

Since  freshman  health  is  taught  in 
the  biological  sciences,  the  senior 
health  course  also  gives  credit  toward 
science.  Because  of  social  science  im¬ 
plications  and  applications,  credit  may 
be  used  toward  the  social  sciences  in¬ 
stead  of  the  biological  sciences  if  the 
student  desires. 

Throughout  its  initial  development 
the  class  took  an  active  part  in  develop¬ 
ing  materials  and  techniques  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  course.  In  other  words,  the 
course  was  theirs  and  they  were  led  to 
take  an  active  part  in  all  proceedings. 
Topics  for  the  course  were  developed 
from  a  questionnaire  on  personal  back¬ 
ground,  interests,  needs,  and  relation¬ 
ships  with  others.  The  title  of  the  new 
course  became  Personal  and  Family 
Living.  Four  important  topics  were 
chosen  and  developed: 

(1)  Understanding  Ourselves. 

(2)  Understanding  Our  Families. 

(3)  Understanding  Others — including  boys 
and  girk,  teachers,  and  part-time  employ¬ 
ers. 

(4)  Understanding  Our  Future — ^with  empha¬ 
sis  upon  vocational  satisfaction  as  well  as 
planning  for  marriage  and  parenthood. 

While  a  textbook.  Personal  Adjust¬ 
ment,  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  by 
Landis  and  Landis,  was  used,  numer- 
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ous  reference  books  and  pamphlets 
were  also  available.  The  latter  were 
employed  to  a  large  extent  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  fourth  topic. 

Films  were  scheduled  each  week,  and 
these  were  previewed  by  volunteers 
from  the  class  in  order  that  questions 
for  discussion  might  be  developed.  Out¬ 
side  speakers  from  the  community  and 
the  school  faculty  were  delighted  to 
appear  before  the  class.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  profitable  sessions  was  a  panel 
by  parents  and  students  on  problems 
of  the  teen-ager.  The  class  was  invited 
to  present  problems  for  discussion  and 
a  panel  chairman  and  recorder  directed 
proceedings.  Another  very  interesting 
class  project  was  the  development  of 
problems  encountered  in  student- 
teacher  relationships.  Two  carefully 
chosen  faculty  representatives  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  class  to  discuss  these  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  students.  Community 
speakers  included  such  people  as  a 
minister,  a  doctor,  an  employer,  a  uni¬ 
versity  professor,  and  a  sociologist. 

A  variety  of  techniques  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  class  and  found  very 
useful,  such  as  panels,  committee 
work,  debates,  reports,  daily  discus¬ 
sions,  and  interviews.  Tests  were  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  have  fewer  definite 
information  questions  and  more  de¬ 
vices  to  bring  out  the  application  of  in¬ 
formation,  attitudes  on  teen-age  prob¬ 
lems,  and  behavior  characteristics  of 
the  students. 

At  the  close  of  the  semester  a  two- 
page  evaluation  blank  was  given  each 
student.  He  was  invited  to  express  him¬ 


self  frankly,  to  give  constructive 
criticism,  and  to  turn  in  the  paper  un¬ 
signed.  On  the  basis  of  this  evaluation 
the  course  will  be  continued  with  cer¬ 
tain  suggested  changes.  Perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  feature  of  this  evalua¬ 
tion  was  the  students’  unanimous  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  course  was  entirely  their 
own,  built  around  themselves  and 
guaranteeing  active  participation  by 
them.  As  one  young  person  wrote,  “The 
course  gave  us  a  better  chance  to  know 
ourselves  and  others  better.  Certainly 
this  is  the  keynote  of  living  together  in 
tomorrow’s  world.” 

While  the  course,  “Personal  and 
Family  Living,”  is  in  the  experimental 
stage  it  will  be  limited  to  one  class  of 
seniors  each  semester.  Such  a  group, 
however,  will  consist  of  both  boys  and 
girls  and  be  representative  of  high- 
average,  medium,  and  lower-average 
levels  of  the  senior  class.  There  will  be 
no  prerequisite  for  the  course  although 
all  will  have  had  the  required  freshman 
health  science,  and  a  majority  will  have 
elected  biology  sometime  during  the 
preceding  three  years.  A  number  also 
will  have  had  or  be  taking  sociology  or 
social  problems  in  the  social  science 
department.  Home  management  offered 
in  the  home  economics  department  is 
more  closely  correlated  with  the  new 
course  than  with  any  other  class  in  the 
school.  For  this  reason  girls  who  have 
had  home  management  are  advised  to 
replace  “Personal  and  Family  Living” 
with  an  elective  which  will  give  them 
an  entirely  new  outlook  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  living. 


n.  A  FAMILY  LIVING  COURSE 
Bernice  W.  Scott 

North  High  School,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


The  schools  have  recognized  for  a 
long  time  that  they  have  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  the  training  of  young  people  for 
family  living,  but  the  term  as  we  now 
use  it  includes  an  area  of  human  rela¬ 
tions  with  which  they  have  been  re¬ 
luctant  to  deal.  They  thought  that 
surely  this  was  an  area  in  which  the 
home  and  church  must  assume  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  and  that  their  part 
might  be  attained  as  a  byproduct  of 
their  work  in  a  number  of  other  areas. 

Like  a  great  many  schools  whose 
students  come  from  a  divergent  re¬ 
ligious  and  educational  background, 
we  have  felt  that  we  must  move  slowly, 
that  we  must  feel  the  pulse  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Gradually  however,  we  have 
evolved  a  program  which  we  hope 
meets  the  needs  of  our  students,  at 
least  partially. 

Our  goal  is  two-fold:  first,  to  help 
develop  the  attitudes  that  control 
conduct;  and  second,  to  provide  in¬ 
tellectually  satisfying  information 
which  may  or  may  not  control  conduct. 

We  have  approached  the  problem  in¬ 
directly,  that  is  the  material  has  been 
integrated  into  a  number  of  established 
courses.  We  haven’t  changed  the  name 
of  any  course  but  we  have  added  to  and 
changed  the  course  content.  Some  of 
these  courses  are  required  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  and  some  are  elective.  All,  of 
course,  carry  credit.  We  begin  the 
work  in  the  ninth  grade  and  carry  it 
through  the  twelfth  grade.  What  we  are 
doing  isn’t  unusual,  it  isn’t  even  par¬ 
ticularly  new,  but  it  is  one  way  to  begin 
and  a  way  that  I  believe  is  being  tried 
in  many  schools  like  our  own. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

There  is  one  required  course  which 
includes  work  that  trains  for  family 
living.  In  the  ninth  grade  every  student 


must  take  Health  for  one  semester.  The 
class  meets  twice  a  week  and  is  taught 
to  boys  and  girls  separately  by  the 
physical  education  teachers.  About 
half  the  course  deals  with  family  living 
and  includes  these  three  topics: 

A.  Emotional  development  of  the  human  be¬ 
ing. 

B.  Growing  into  maturity. 

C.  Planning  for  marriage. 

Text  material  at  this  level  is  limited,  so 
considerable  use  is  made  of  the  lecture 
method,  reference  reading  in  pam¬ 
phlets,  magazines,  etc.,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  box  idea  to  get  at  the  problems  of 
the  individual  students. 

Biology  also  includes  work  in  this 
area.  There  are  three  units  in  the 
course  which  give  training  in  family 
living  but  they  are  completely  in¬ 
tegrated  into  the  larger  study  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  The  unit  on  health 
takes  up  communicable  diseases,  their 
nature,  causes,  effects  and  prevention. 
In  the  unit  on  reproduction  the  process 
is  studied  in  all  forms  of  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life  from  the  very  simplest  form  to 
the  most  complex.  The  approach  is 
completely  scientific.  If  questions  come 
up  that  deal  with  human  reproduction, 
they  are  answered  to  the  best  of  the 
teacher’s  ability.  The  same  approach 
is  taken  in  the  unit  on  inheritance. 
Biology  is  taught  in  mixed  classes  by 
the  science  teachers  and  is  open  to  all 
students.  Most  tenth  graders  take  it. 

In  American  Problems,  an  elective 
course  open  to  twelfth  graders,  one  of 
the  eight  units  is  entitled  Successful 
Living.  It  includes  the  following  topics: 

A.  Development  of  personality. 

B.  The  courtship  period. 

C.  Preparation  for  marriage. 

D.  Family  living. 

E.  The  divorce  problem. 
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The  unit  is  a  ten-week  study  and  is 
taught  in  mixed  classes  by  social 
studies  teachers.  In  addition  to  text 
material,  magazines,  and  pamphlets,  a 
great  many  films  are  used  including  the 
“Marriage  for  Moderns”  series. 

The  Home  Economics  department 
offers  a  course  in  Home  Training  which 
includes  a  unit  on  Home  Making.  In 
addition  to  studying  the  planning, 
building,  decorating,  and  caring  for  the 
home,  the  unit  includes  a  study  of  the 
family  responsibilities  of  the  members 
to  each  other,  budgeting,  etc.  The 
course  is  entirely  elective  and  is  open 
to  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  girls. 

In  a  course  in  the  Fundamentals  of 
Nursing,  rudiments  of  the  home  care  of 
the  sick  are  taught.  It  includes  diets, 
care  of  patients,  baths,  pulse  and 
temperature,  bed  making,  care  of 
babies  (including  the  birth  process), 
communicable  diseases,  etc.  This  also 
is  an  elective  course  open  to  eleventh- 
and  twelfth-grade  girls  and  is  taught 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  a  local 
hospital. 

In  evaluating  our  program,  integrat¬ 
ing  our  material  into  a  number  of 
courses  seems  satisfactory.  However, 
though  we  reach  most  of  our  students 
at  the  ninth-  and  the  tenth-grade  level 
where  they  are  just  meeting  boy-girl 
problems,  we  reach  very  few  of  our 
students  on  the  twelfth-grade  level 
where  many  are  on  the  verge  of  estab¬ 
lishing  homes  and  families.  If  we  really 
believe  every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
this  educational  experience,  we  must 


either  build  a  new  course  and  require  it 
of  all  or  revise  the  ones  we  have  and 
require  them  of  all  students.  If  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  ready  for  that  step, 
an  elective  course  just  in  Family  Living 
might  attract  many  more  students. 

Then,  too,  the  physical  education 
teachers  who  handle  the  work  on  the 
required  ninth  grade  level  feel  their 
material  is  not  adequate.  They  would 
like  to  use  films,  on  human  reproduc¬ 
tion  for  example,  but  are  not  permitted 
to  do  so. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  teacher 
personnel.  Some  teachers  feel  that  they 
have  not  been  trained  to  do  this  job 
and  others,  that  they  do  not  have  the 
necessary  personal  qualities.  Facts 
about  family  life  can  be  quite  readily 
taught,  but  attitudes  are  a  different 
matter.  To  be  able  to  set  an  atmosphere 
that  will  encourage  honest,  sincere  dis¬ 
cussion,  to  gain  the  students’  con¬ 
fidence  and  yet  hold  their  resp)ect  re¬ 
quires  a  high  degree  of  skill. 

Perhaps  we  are  moving  too  slowly. 
I’m  sure  we  are  for  most  of  our  students 
and  some  of  our  parents.  I’m  equally 
sure  we  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  for  some  of  our  students  and 
parents.  Perhaps  our  approach  is  too 
hit-and-miss,  but  we  have  tried  to  do  it 
quietly,  without  making  an  issue  of  it. 

We  have  just  made  a  beginning.  We 
know  we  have  many  problems  to  solve. 
We  shall  face  them  as  rapidly  as  our 
community  is  ready  for  them  and  as  we 
find  the  trained  personnel  to  do  the  job. 
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The  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  which 
now  comprises  nineteen  states,  is  one 
of  the  leading  regional  accrediting  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  United  States.  In  1951 
it  rounded  out  fifty-six  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Indiana  was  one  of  the  original  states 
in  the  Association.  Since  it  appeared 
that  Indianians  had  been  prominent  in 
the  work  of  the  Association  through 
the  years,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  make  a  study  of  their 
contributions.  Such  a  study  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  writer.  Its  objective  was 
to  determine  who  had  been  the  con¬ 
tributors  from  Indiana  to  the  work  of 
the  Association  during  the  period,  1895 
to  1951,  what  contributions  they  had 
made,  when  the  contributions  had 
been  made,  and  the  significance  of  the 
contributions. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  study,  his¬ 
torical  in  its  approach,  would  reveal 
accurate,  easily  accessible  information 
which  would  serve  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  readers,  supplement  pre¬ 
vious  histories  of  the  Association  in 
contributing  to  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  the  Association, 
provide  another  basis  for  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  lives  and  works  of  certain 
Indianians,  and  set  a  pattern  for  similar 
studies  that  might  be  made  in  the 
future. 

Interviews  with,  and  communica¬ 
tions  from,  a  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  Association,  certain 

*  A  brief  abstract  of  a  dissertation  submitted 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree.  Doctor  of  Education,  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity. 


published  and  unpublished  literature 
dealing  with  the  Association,  and  other 
materials,  some  of  which  were  in 
danger  of  being  lost  to  posterity  with 
the  passage  of  time,  were  used  as 
sources  for  the  study. 

*  *  * 

All  told,  187  different  Indianians 
have  contributed  to  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  during  the  above  period. 
Eighty-one  of  them  have  been  princi¬ 
pals  of  secondary  schools  in  Indiana; 
twenty,  deans  of  schools  or  colleges  of 
education,  professors  of  education,  and 
other  college  workers  in  the  field  of 
education;  twenty-one,  college  presi¬ 
dents;  fourteen,  representatives  of  the 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction;  thirteen,  superintendents 
of  local  school  systems;  thirteen,  ad¬ 
ministrative  ofi^cers  of  colleges  in  areas 
other  than  that  of  education;  seven, 
non-administrative  teachers  of  college 
subjects  other  than  education;  and 
four,  instructors  in  secondary  schools. 
There  were  also  a  high  school  student, 
a  Governor  of  the  State  (when  he  made 
his  contribution),  a  minister,  a  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Indiana,  a  local  representative  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  two  college 
professors  whose  fields  of  specialization 
the  writer  was  unable  to  determine, 
and  seven  workers  of  other  types. 

Eight  of  the  fifty-six  presidents,  one 
of  the  eleven  secretaries,  and  three  of 
the  eight  treasurers  of  the  Association, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  seven  secretaries 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools,  were  Indianians.  Further, 
two  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities,  two  of  the 
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chairmen  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  and  one  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Commission  on  Research 
and  Service  came  from  that  state.  The 
only  offices  in  the  Association  which 
Indianians  have  not  held  are  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service.  John  R.  Emens, 
President  of  Ball  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Muncie,  was  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service 
during  the  year,  1945-46,  which  was 
just  before  he  entered  educational  work 
in  Indiana,  and  Philip  M.  Bail  was 
chairman  of  the  same  Commission 
soon  after  he  left  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis,  to  become  president  of 
the  University  of  Omaha,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Five  of  the  eight  Indianians  who 
have  been  presidents  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  connected  with  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  public  school  system  when 
they  held  the  Association’s  highest 
office,  as  were  two  of  the  three  In¬ 
dianians  who  have  been  treasurer  of 
the  Association. 

It  seems  that  seven  women  from 
Indiana  have  contributed  to  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  during  the  period  in 
question.  They  were  May  Wright 
Sewall,  then  principal  of  the  Girls’ 
Classical  School,  Indianapolis;  Anna 
C.  Willson,  principal  of  the  high 
school,  Crawfordsville;  Mary  E.  Hallo- 
well,  principal  of  the  high  school, 
Columbia  City;  Helen  Ederle,  an  in¬ 
structor  in  education  at  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute; 
Nila  Banton  Smith,  Associate  Professor 
of  Education,  Indiana  University; 
Sister  Marie  Celine,  principal  of  Saint 
Mary’s  Academy,  South  Bend;  and 
Sister  Cecile,  Instructor  of  English 
and  Latin  at  the  same  institution.  Of 
these,  it  seems  that  May  Wright 


Sewall  was  first  to  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Association. 

The  length  of  the  connections  of 
Indianians  with  the  work  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  varied  from  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  an  address,  as,  for 
example,  was  that  of  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  to  the 
thirty  years  of  active  service  rendered 
by  George  Buck,  then  principal  of  the 
Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

There  have  been  two  periods  in 
which  the  number  of  contributors  from 
Indiana  significantly  increased.  One 
was  the  decade,  1915  to  1925.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  increase  during  that 
period  was  that,  in  1916,  the  revised 
Constitution  of  the  Association  created 
three  new  Commissions  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Commission  on  Accredited 
Schools.  With  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Commissions  came  an  increase  in 
the  activities  of  the  Association.  More 
persons  from  Indiana  were  thus  drawn 
into  its  work.  The  other  period  was 
from  1945  to  1951.  The  increase  during 
this  latter  period  was  chiefly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  large  number  of  high  school 
principals  from  Indiana  who  served  as 
members  of  the  reviewing  committees 
which  examine  the  annual  reports  from 
member  schools. 

It  is  possible  here  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  more  important  Indiana 
contributors  from  1895  to  1951,  and  to 
cite  some  of  their  more  significant  con¬ 
tributions.  Clarence  A.  Waldo,  then 
professor  at  Purdue  University,  J.  W. 
Knight,  then  superintendent  of  schools 
at  LaPorte;  Joseph  Swain,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  Indiana  University,  and  George 
S.  Burroughs,  then  president  of  Wa¬ 
bash  College,  were  the  four  Indianians 
who,  in  1895,  attended  the  meeting  at 
which  the  Association  was  organized. 
Burroughs  helped  to  draft  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  first  Constitution,  and  Waldo 
served  as  the  Association’s  second 
secretary.  Milo  H.  Stuart,  then  princi- 
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pal  of  Arsenal  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Association  from  1914  to  1923  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  member  institutions  during 
that  period.  E.  H.  Kemp)er  McComb, 
then  principal  of  Emmerich  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  as 
treasurer  of  the  Association  from  1928 
I937>  handled  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  organization  with  great  care  and 
skill  when  the  country  was  in  the  grip 
of  a  great  economic  depression.  George 
Buck,  already  mentioned,  and  Father 
William  F.  Cunningham,  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  served  continuously 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Review  of 
the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  for  sixteen  and  nine¬ 
teen  years,  respectively.  Carl  G.  F. 
Franz^n,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  Indiana  University,  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  revising 
the  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria 
for  the  Approval  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  with  developing  and  applying  an 
instrument  by  which  secondary  schools 
in  the  Association  are  judged  qualita¬ 
tively.  DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  at  first  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Arsenal  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  and  later  superintendent 
of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  was  the 
foremost  leader  from  1934  to  1942  in 
the  work  in  teacher  education  of  the 
Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education. 

From  the  preceding  enumerations 
one  gathers  that  a  substantial  number 
of  Indianians  have  made  contributions 
of  importance  to  the  work  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  geographical  proximity  of 
Indiana  to  Chicago,  where  most  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Association 
have  been  held,  is  related  to  the  num¬ 
ber  who  have  been  influential  in  the 
work  of  the  Association.  It  would  be 


most  interesting  to  see  how  Indiana 
compares  with  the  contiguous  states 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  been  influential  in  the 
Association’s  work. 

A  number  of  Indianians  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  direction  in  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  traveled.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools.  In  this  regard,  DeWitt  S. 
Morgan  and  Carl  G.  F.  Franz^n  should 
be  mentioned,  and  also  L.  A.  Pittenger, 
who  was  then  president  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie. 

In  summary,  then,  the  Indiana  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  work  of  the  North 
Central  Association  from  1895  to  1951 
have  largely  been  administrative 
officers  of  colleges  and  universities,  col¬ 
lege  and  university  professors  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  members  of  schools  and 
departments  of  education,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  local  systems,  principals  of 
secondary  schools,  and  members  of  the 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Relatively  few  college 
teachers  of  academic  subjects,  and  an 
even  smaller  number  of  high  school 
teachers,  have  contributed  to  the  work 
of  the  Association.  The  preponderance 
of  administrative  officers  of  high 
schools  and  higher  institutions  among 
the  Indiana  contributors  to  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  understandable.  The  As¬ 
sociation  is  an  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion,  whose  main  concern  is  the  ac¬ 
creditation  and  stimulation  of  member 
schools.  School  administrators  are  more 
concerned  with  problems  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  than  are  classroom  teachers. 

Women  from  Indiana  have  played  a 
conspicuously  small  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Association.  Four  of  the  seven 
women  named  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  were  high  school  principals. 
This  small  number  reflects  the  fact 
that  relatively  few  women  hold  ad- 
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ministrative  positions  in  the  schools  of 
Indiana. 

The  wide  variety  of  contributions 
discussed  in  this  article  is  indicative  of 
the  fact  that  the  Association,  during 
the  period  in  question,  dealt  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems  besides  accrediting  colleges  and 
secondary  schools. 

A  strikingly  large  proportion  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association  from  In¬ 
diana,  especially  presidents,  have  been 
persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they 
held  office,  were  connected  with  the 
Indianap>olis  public  school  system. 
When  interviewed,  E.  H.  Kemper 
McComb,  who  was  one  of  the  most  out¬ 


standing  workers  in  the  Association, 
felt  that  about  the  only  explanation 
of  the  situation  was  that  Indianapolis 
men  had  proved  their  ability  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  for  the  Association, 
that  their  colleagues  in  the  Association 
had  confidence  in  their  ability,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  loyalty  and  consequently 
drafted  them  when  they  were  needed. 
He  also  mentioned  that  the  superin¬ 
tendents  and  other  school  authorities 
in  Indianapolis  have  believed  in  the 
value  of  the  Association  and  have  been 
willing  to  permit  interested  members  of 
their  staffs  to  work  in  the  Association 
and  to  have  time  to  do  so. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 


The  report,  Growth  in  General  Education,  a  study  of  the  revision  of 
the  Saint  Xavier  College  general  education  program,  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  drawn  from  the  faculty  of  that  institution.  The 
study  was  made  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Liberal  Arts  Education,  of  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service.  It  is  printed  in  bulletin  form  in  the  Quarterly  to  facilitate 
possible  later  issuance  as  a  separate  publication. 
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GROWTH  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION  AT 
SAINT  XAVIER  COLLEGE 

INTRODUCTION  that  should  be  the  common  possession,  the  com- 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early 
beginnings  of  the  movement  toward 
General  Education  know  that  the 
pioneers  were,  for  the  most  part,  agreed 
upon  the  areas  of  content  which  should 
be  included:  the  humanities,  the  bio¬ 
logical  and  physical  sciences,  and  the 
social  sciences.  But  they  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  which  for 
many  is  as  yet  unanswered:  what  will 
serve  as  the  integrating  factor  among 
the  various  areas  of  knowledge?  Robert 
Maynard  Hutchins  proposed  meta¬ 
physics  as  a  substitute  for  theology, 
which,  in  line  with  Cardinal  Newman’s 
thinking  \tl  The  Idea  of  a  University, 
he  admits  is  the  perfect  unifying  force. 
At  a  meeting  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  in  July,  1948,  Mortimer  Adler 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  Sumtna 
of  philosophy  embodying  the  truths 
upon  which  man  could  and  would 
agree.  On  the  other  hand,  James  Co- 
nant,  president  of  Harvard  University, 
advances  the  idea  that  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  can  fulfill  this  function.  At  any 
rate  the  search  is  on  for  a  unifying 
factor,  and  popular  among  many  who 
reject  both  philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences  in  this  function  is  the  idealized 
concept  of  democracy. 

The  definitions  which  have  been  set 
up  to  answer  the  question  “What  is 
General  Education?”  are  many.  A 
tremendous  number  of  books,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  articles  has  been  written  on 
this  topic  in  the  past  ten  years  espe¬ 
cially.  Three  of  the  better  known  ones 
follow. 

The  first  is  from  the  booklet  A  De¬ 
sign  for  General  Education,  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 

General  Education  refers  to  those  phases  of 
non-specialized  and  non-vocational  education 


mon  denominator,  so  to  speak,  of  educated  per¬ 
sons  as  individuals  and  as  citizens  in  a  free 
society. 

The  famous  report  of  the  Harvard 
Committee  states  that  as  a  whole 
education  seeks  to  do  two  things:  to 
help  young  persons  fulfill  the  unique 
particular  functions  of  life  which  it  is 
in  them  to  fulfill,  and  to  fit  them  so  far 
as  it  can  for  those  common  spheres 
which,  as  citizens  and  as  heirs  of  a 
joint  culture,  they  will  share  with 
others. 

Earl  McGrath,  in  Towards  General 
Education,  defines  it  as 

That  which  prepares  the  young  for  the  com¬ 
mon  life  of  their  time  and  their  kind.  It  includes 
the  fimd  of  knowledge  and  beliefs,  and  the  habits 
of  language  and  thought  which  cluuracterize  and 
give  stability  to  a  particular  social  group.  It  is  the 
unifying  element  of  a  culture.  It  prepares  the 
student  for  a  full  and  satisfying  life  as  a  member 
of  a  family,  as  a  worker,  as  a  citizen — an  inte¬ 
grated  and  purposeful  hiunan  being. 

You  will  note  that  all  three  of  these 
definitions  have  certain  points  in  com¬ 
mon.  They  seek  a  unified  body  of 
knowledge  which  will  enable  men  to 
live  not  only  a  satisfying  personal  life 
but  will  also  prepare  them  to  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  common  good. 

The  definition  of  General  Education 
which  the  faculty  at  Saint  Xavier  Col¬ 
lege  finally  adopted  was  the  result  both 
of  experience  and  prolonged  considera¬ 
tion. 

General  Education  as  defined  by  Saint  Xavier 
CoU^  is  that  common  fimd  of  knowledge, 
understandings,  techniques,  and  skills  which 
when  integrated  with  Catholic  principles  enables 
the  student  to  interpret  reality. 

The  clause,  of  course,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  our  definition  from  the  other 
three  is  “which  when  integrated  with 
Catholic  principles.”  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  this  integration  with  Catholic 
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principles  is  tied  up  with  the  function 
of  our  theology  and  philosophy  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  total  educational  pattern. 

From  its  opening  in  1916  until  1934, 
the  College  was  a  typical  liberal  arts 
college.  Requirements  for  a  degree  were 
few,  with  much  being  left  to  the  free 
election  of  the  student.  The  changes 
which  were  being  made  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
influenced  the  thinking  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  faculty  at  Saint  Xavier’s. 
A  program  of  general  and  divisional 
education  was  launched  in  1934  on 
two  levels  under  the  direction  of  Sister 
Mary  Camillus,  R.S.M.,  who  served  as 
Director  of  General  Education  from 
1935  to  1939.  The  lower  level  program, 
covering  the  first  two  years,  included 
Freshman  English  and  four  general 
courses  in  the  areas  of  the  biological, 
physical,  and  social  sciences,  and  in  the 
humanities.  Two  sequences  of  three 
courses  each  and  two  electives  were 
part  of  this  lower  level  program. 
Courses  on  the  upper  level  were 
grouped  into  four  divisions:  The  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Exact  and  Experimental 
Sciences,  the  Division  of  General  Cul¬ 
ture,  the  Division  of  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  the  Division  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion. 

This  was  indeed  a  period  of  evolution 
in  the  College.  The  content  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  courses  had  to  be  determined, 
faculty  procured  to  teach  them,  and 
facilities  provided  to  administer  and  to 
evaluate  them.  For  the  most  part  the 
general  courses  were  of  the  survey  typie 
and  highly  factual.  The  Division  of  the 
Social  Sciences  developed  its  own  syl¬ 
labus  right  from  the  beginning.  The 
syllabi  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
were  adapted,  however,  for  the  other 
general  courses — in  the  natural  sciences 
and  in  the  humanities.  Within  two 
years  the  faculty  in  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences  had  developed  its  own  syllabus. 

In  the  beginning  each  of  the  general 


courses  was  taught  by  several  members 
of  the  department.  Experimentation 
proved,  however,  that  one  or  two  in¬ 
structors  could  effect  a  more  unified 
presentation. 

The  development  of  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  examinations  was,  of  course,  an¬ 
other  big  task.  For  several  years  we 
used  the  same  English  qualifying  ex¬ 
amination  as  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  the  other  areas  we  develop>ed 
our  own  comprehensive  examinations, 
placing  rather  great  emphasis  upon 
factual  information. 

The  change  in  the  program  required, 
also,  certain  modifications  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  set-up,  particularly  in  the 
registrar’s  office.  During  this  period  our 
guidance  program  was  amplified  and 
developed. 

The  evils  of  individualism  had  cer¬ 
tainly  invaded  the  colleges — the  elec¬ 
tive  system  and  the  departmentalism 
which  characterized  practically  all  col¬ 
leges,  including  Catholic  ones,  are  proof 
of  this  fact.  Faculty  members,  too, 
tended  to  be  individualistic  in  their  at¬ 
titudes.  It  was  not  easy  for  the  faculty, 
whose  own  training  was  highly  special¬ 
ized,  to  adjust  immediately  to  a 
philosophy  of  education  which  by  its 
very  nature  requires  a  high  degree  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  whole  program 
in  order  that  the  desired  integration 
may  be  effected. 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  oc¬ 
cupied  our  attention  about  1940  was 
that  of  the  position  of  religion  and 
philosophy  in  the  total  program.  Our 
catalog  at  that  time  carried  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  fifth  general  course — a  Gen¬ 
eral  Introductory  Course  in  Religion 
and  Philosophy — which  had  been  tested 
and  had  been  thought  to  be  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  idea  that  this  course  should  be 
the  integrating  factor  in  the  General 
Education  curriculum  was  there  [  but 
the  content  of  the  course  had  not  been 
developed,  nor  did  we,  at  that  time 
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have  anyone  on  the  faculty  trained  to 
develop  such  a  course.  Three  members 
of  the  faculty  were  sent  to  confer  with 
Rev.  Bakewell  Morrison,  S.J.,  head  of 
the  department  of  religion  at  Saint 
Louis  University,  on  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  included  in  this  general 
course.  The  outcome  of  this  two  weeks 
conference  was  the  development  in 
the  following  year  of  a  general  course 
in  religion  and  philosophy  which  was 
taught  to  the  freshmen  in  the  College 
from  1942  to  1945.  At  the  same  time 
the  religion  program  in  the  College 
was  augmented  to  include  a  one  year 
course  in  Scripture  for  the  sophomores, 
while  the  juniors  and  seniors  took 
alternately  a  course  in  the  Command¬ 
ments  and  one  in  the  Sacraments  with 
particular  emphasis  on  marriage.  Three 
courses  were  also  required  in  philos¬ 
ophy:  ethics,  psychology,  and  one 
other  elected  philosophy. 

In  1945,  when  we  joined  the  Liberal 
Arts  Education  Study  sponsored  by 
the  North  Central  Association,  and  at¬ 
tended  the  first  summer  workshop, 
there  was  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  faculty  both  with  some  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  courses  and  with  the  religion  pro¬ 
gram.  Criticism  of  the  program  in 
General  Education  seemed  to  culmi¬ 
nate  in  these  points:  the  general  courses 
were  too  extensive,  resulting  in  super¬ 
ficiality;  too  factual,  placing  too  much 
emphasis  upon  content  and  not  enough 
upon  securing  desirable  attitudes;  and 
not  sufficiently  correlated  with  one 
another,  a  fact  which  permitted  both 
unnecessary  overlapping  and  omission 
of  necessary  material.  In  1945  then, 
the  faculty  under  the  leadership  of  a 
committee  undertook  to  revise  the 
program  of  General  Education.  A  series 
of  forums,  conducted  by  members  of 
the  English,  social  science,  humanities, 
and  philosophy  and  religion  staffs,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  entire  faculty  a  total  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  General  Education  set-up. 


its  merits  and  its  weaknesses.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  Committee  met  weekly 
at  two  hour  sessions  to  synthesize  the 
forum  findings,  to  formulate  new  or  to 
modify  earlier  objectives,  and  to  draw 
up  an  experimental  program  adapted  to 
the  attainment  of  those  objectives.  As 
a  result  of  these  meetings,  the  revised 
statement  of  purpose  for  the  General 
Education  Program  and  a  list  of  objec¬ 
tives  for  General  Education  were 
drawn  up.  (Sec  p.  378.) 

The  achievement  of  the  various  ob¬ 
jectives  required  ruthless  elimination  of 
content.  New  general  courses  in  com¬ 
munication,  social  science,  humanities, 
and  physical  science,  and  a  modified 
form  of  the  course  in  biological  science 
have  been  taught  since  1946.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  general  course  in  com¬ 
munication  is  that  it,  too,  is  an  inte¬ 
grating  factor  in  the  total  program — a 
tool  for  all  the  disciplines.  An  effort 
has  been  made  in  all  of  these  courses 
to  teach  content  in  terms  of  specific 
problems.  They  aim  beyond  mere  as¬ 
similation  of  facts.  By  encouraging 
critical  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  the  courses  aim  at  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  certain  definite  abilities 
and  attitudes.  We  were  here  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  making  certain 
that  in  encouraging  our  students  to 
think  critically,  we  were  encouraging 
them  to  think  in  the  light  of  both  im¬ 
mediate  and  ultimate  principles. 

Discussion  of  these  general  courses 
had  stimulated  frequently  the  question 
of  just  how  their  integration  with 
Christian  principles  could  best  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Until  this  question  was 
definitely  clarified,  it  seems  as  if  no 
real  unification  of  the  program  was 
possible.  In  September  of  1945,  with 
the  assistance  of  Rev.  William  Barron, 
O.P.,  who  had  joined  our  faculty,  we 
developed  a  course  in  theology  from  the 
Freshman  course  in  religion  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  during  the  year  worked 
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toward  a  four  year  program  in  theology 
and  philosophy,  for  the  entire  college. 
In  the  spring  faculty  meeting  of  1948 
the  program  in  theology  and  philos¬ 
ophy  was  formally  incorporated  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  College  after 
three  years  of  experimentation.  The 
students  meet  two  hours  a  week  during 
the  entire  four  years  for  theology,  and 
in  addition  take  three  courses  in  phi¬ 
losophy:  logic  and  psychology  as  part 
of  their  general  education,  and  a  third 
course,  metaphysics,  or  the  history  of 
philosophy,  for  students*  whose  field  of 
concentration  is  the  humanities  or  the 
social  sciences;  cosmology  for  those 
students  working  in  the  exact  and  ex¬ 
perimental  sciences.  Running  through 
the  entire  four  years,  this  program  in 
theology  and  philosophy  provides  an 
immutable  basis  of  criteria  for  the 
content  of  the  other  areas  of  learning. 
Its  integrating  function  is  clear  in  its 
statement  of  purpose: 

The  purpose  of  the  course  in  theology  is  to 
provide  the  student  with  a  mature  understanding 
of  the  Catholic  faith  concerning  God,  and  of  ail 
other  things  in  their  rdation  to  Him. 

Following  the  logical  plan  of  the 
Summa  Theologica  of  Saint  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  course  proceeds  scien- 
tificially  according  to  the  order  of  the 
subject  matter.  Each  problem  is  viewed 
in  its  proper  perspective,  that  is  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  whole  science  and  also  in 
relation  to  the  parts  of  the  science.  In 
other  words,  the  content  of  this  course 
is  not  a  group  of  unrelated  problems, 
but  rather  a  lucid  exposition  of  Catho¬ 
lic  faith  and  morals  developed  in  per¬ 
fect  scientific  order.  The  new  course  in 
theology  is  not  the  profound  and  de¬ 
tailed  course  that  is  taught  in  sem¬ 
inaries,  but  rather  is  adapted  to  the 
ability  and  needs  of  college  women. 

In  evaluating  our  fundamental  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  education  of  young 
women,  we  are  using  as  our  basis  of  cri¬ 
teria  the  objective  of  Christian  educa¬ 


tion  as  explained  by  Pius  XI  in  his 
encyclical  letter  on  the  education  of 
youth: 

The  true  Christian,  product  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation,  is  the  supernatural  man  who  thinks, 
judges,  and  acts  constantly  and  consistently  in 
accordance  with  right  reason,  illumined  by  the 
supernatural  light  of  the  life  and*  example  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  introducing  into  the  curriculum  the 
Summa  Theologica,  the  synthesis  of 
faith  and  reason,  we  believe  that  we 
are  making  available  to  our  students  a 
knowledge  of  ultimate  principles  in  the 
light  of  which  they  should  be  able  to 
make  their  decisions.  By  changing  our 
approach  in  the  general  courses  from 
emphasis  on  the  factual  to  emphasis 
on  problems,  we  believe  that  we  are 
providing  our  students  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  decisions  on  immedi¬ 
ate  problems  in  the  light  of  both  im¬ 
mediate  and  ultimate  principles. 

Many  of  our  efforts  during  the  past 
four  years  have  been  directed  toward 
devising  techniques  of  evaluation  for 
the  new  courses.  Comprehensive  ex¬ 
aminations  designed  to  test  critical 
thinking  had  to  be  constructed.  One  of 
our  main  projects  has  been  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  an  examination  in  general 
education  and  one  to  test  reactions  in¬ 
volving  emotions.  It  is  with  our  efforts 
in  these  areas  that  the  report  which  fol¬ 
lows  is  mainly  concerned — this  report 
which  is  so  definite  a  proof  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  zeal  and  diligence  of  our  North 
Central  Study  Committee.  It  is  not  a 
finished  document  in  the  sense  that  it 
describes  a  work  completed.  It  is  rather 
the  story  of  efforts  made  and  of  prog¬ 
ress  too,  we  hope,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  are  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances  admittedly  tentative. 

In  our  efforts  to  revise  our  educa¬ 
tional  program,  we  are  aiming  pro¬ 
fessedly  at  a  high  ideal  of  integration. 
In  accounting  for  the  final  result,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  consider  in  addition  to 
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the  data  which  the  techniques  of  evalu¬ 
ation  provide — and  the  Committee 
concurs  in  this — three  other  important 
factors:  the  other- than-school  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  helped  to  form  the 
student,  the  principle  of  self  deter¬ 
mination  or  free  will  of  the  student 
herself,  and  the  grace  of  God.  If  our 
examinations  show  at  the  end  of  two 
or  four  years — and  it  would  seem 
that  they  do — that  the  student  has 
apparently  developed  power  in  forming 
judgments  “according  to  right  reason 
in  the  light  of  the  teaching  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  Christ,”  we  believe  that  we  can 
validly  assume  that  we  have  had  a 
share  in  this  development.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  all  these  factors  prevents  the 
setting  of  an  imp>ossible  goal — that  of 
evaluating  absolutely  the  effect  of  the 
educational  program  up)on  the  student. 

Members  of  our  North  Central 


Study  Committee  have  found  the 
Workshops  a  stimulating  influence 
each  summer.  The  friendly  and  en¬ 
couraging  counsel  of  The  Workshop 
Staffs,  and  especially  of  Dr.  Clarence 
Lee  Furrow,  Director  of  Study,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Liberal  Arts  Education,  has 
been  a  real  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  study  on  our  campus. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  K. 
Lucille  McCluskey  and  Sister  Marie 
Therese,  R.S.M.,  the  North  Central 
Study  Committee  has  made  a  genuine 
contribution  to  our  program.  It  was 
due  to  their  persevering  labor  on  this 
project,  carried  on  in  addition  to  a  full 
teaching  load,  and  to  the  generous  co¬ 
operation  of  participating  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  study  has  reached  its 
present  point. 

Sister  Mary  Josetta,  R.S.M.,  Dean 
St.  Xavier  College,  Chicago 
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This  report  is  a  chronological  ac¬ 
count  of  the  North  Central  Association 
Study  made  by  Saint  Xavier  College  of 
its  general  education  program,  from 
the  inception  of  the  study  in  1945 
until  the  present.  The  study  began  in 
response  to  an  invitation  extended  in 
February,  1945,  by  the  Committee  on 
Liberal  Arts  Education  of  the  North 
Central  Association  to  participate  in  its 
project.  The  Committee  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  direction  to  the  participating 
colleges:  “It  is  assumed  that  every 
institution  entering  the  study  will  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  analyzing  and 
improving  its  program  and  will  share 
its  discoveries  with  other  cooperating 
institutions.”  In  accordance  with  the 
responsibility  implied.  Saint  Xavier 
College  wishes  to  report  the  progress  of 
this  study  and  to  share  the  findings 


with  other  member  institutions. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  North 
Central  Association  Workshop  in 
Higher  Education  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1945,  which  was  the  formal 
initiation  into  this  group,  several  of  the 
faculty  met  with  the  Workshop  repre¬ 
sentative  to  pool  questions  and  suggest 
problems  that  might  become  the  basis 
of  the  Saint  Xavier  College  study. 
Many  of  the  questions  raised  centered 
around  the  existing  general  education 
program.  These  questions  seemed  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  problem  paramount  at 
that  time  lay  in  this  area. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  Work¬ 
shop  the  following  abridged  report, 
which  represents  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  session,  was  pre¬ 
sented. 
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North  Central  Association  Workshop 

in  Higher  Education 

Problem 

To  analyze  the  Saint  Xavier  College  program  of 
general  education  with  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  evaluating  and  improving  it. 

OuUine 

I.  The  faculty  of  Saint  Xavier  College  is  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  fact  that  certain  aspects  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  education  courses  are  unsati^actory. 

A.  They  are  too  specialized  in  their  content. 

B.  They  are  not  sufficiently  integrated  either 
within  themselves  or  with  one  another. 

n.  A  plan  for  remedying  certain  weaknesses  has 
been  decided  upon. 

A.  A  retrospective  survey  of  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  program  during  the  ten  years  it  has 
been  in  effect  will  be  presented  at  a  faculty 
meeting  early  in  September,  1945. 

B.  A  series  of  faculty  forums  will  be  presented 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  surveying 
the  program  and  for  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of  it. 
Forums  dealing  with  the  general  courses  in 
social  science,  biological  science,  physical 
science,  humanities,  theology  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  freshman  English  are  to  1^  con¬ 
duct^  by  the  faculty  responsible  for  these 
courses. 

ni.  The  faculty  will  pool  both  the  results  of 
their  experiences  and  their  ideas  in  an  orderly, 
purposeful  way. 

IV.  The  committee  anticipates  the  following 
outcomes: 

A.  Interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  stimulated  in  a  majority  of 
the  faculty. 

B.  Constructive  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  general  courses  should  result. 

THE  FACULTY  FORUMS 

With  the  op>ening  of  college  in  the 
autumn  of  1945,  the  faculty  began  a 
series  of  meetings,  spaced  at  intervals 
of  about  three  weeks,  to  carry  out  the 
plan  outlined  under  Point  II  above. 
This  series  of  meetings  was  opened 
with  a  survey  of  the  general  education 
program  of  the  previous  ten  years.  This 
meeting  was  followed  by  six  others  de¬ 
voted  to  forums  in  English,  theology 
and  philosophy,  social  science,  physi- 
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cal  science,  biological  science,  and  hu¬ 
manities,  referred  to  at  that  time  as 
general  culture. 

Summaries  of  these  forums  are  pre¬ 
sented  below  preceded  by  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Saint  Xavier  College  gen¬ 
eral  education  program  prior  to  1945. 

Brief  History,  igi6-ig4$ 

From  the  year  of  its  opening  in  1916 
until  193  s,  Saint  Xavier  College  had 
the  traditional  departmental  system 
but  exercised  some  supervision  over  the 
elective-system  privileges.  The  opinion 
became  prevalent  that  this  program 
fell  short  of  achieving  desirable  educa¬ 
tional  goals.  Therefore,  in  1935  there 
was  introduced  a  program  of  general 
education  for  the  first  two  years  and  a 
divisional  plan  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  general  education  program  was 
developed  around  the  following  five 
basic  courses:  English,  physical  sci¬ 
ence,  biological  science,  social  science, 
and  general  culture.  These  courses 
were  of  the  survey  type,  and  the  con¬ 
tent  was  divided  into  sections  com¬ 
prising  the  disciplines  of  the  area.  The 
physical  science  course,  for  example, 
began  with  a  section  on  mathematics 
followed  in  order  by  sections  on 
physics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
geology.  The  content  material  of  these 
sections  contained  many  of  the  basic 
concepts  and  principles  presented  in 
the  beginning  courses  in  these  sci¬ 
ences.  Individual  laboratory  work  was 
not  a  feature  of  this  course,  though 
class  demonstrations  were  used. 

Each  of  the  five  basic  courses  con¬ 
tinued  through  two  consecutive  quar¬ 
ters  and  carried  six  and  two-thirds 
semester  hours  of  credit.  At  first  each 
course  was  taught  by  several  instruc¬ 
tors  who  had  specialized  in  the  various 
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disciplines  of  the  course;  later,  one  in¬ 
structor  was  held  responsible  for  the 
entire  course.  After  a  ten-year  period 
(1935-1945)  with  this  program,  certain 
dissatisfactions  were  apparent.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  the  present  study  was 
initiated. 

Summary  of  the  English  Forum 

The  English  staff  began  the  forum 
series  with  an  analysis  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  courses  in  composition. 
In  spite  of  exjierimental  projects  in 
sectioning  based  upon  a  careful  test¬ 
ing  program,  of  attempts  to  adapt  in¬ 
struction  to  varying  abilities,  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  various  typ)es  of  expository 
writing,  and  of  guidance  in  creative 
writing  for  some  students,  each  staff 
member  was  firm  in  her  opinion  that 
the  objectives  could  not  be  attained  in 
two  quarters  of  work  in  English.  If 
three  quarters  could  not  be  given  to  the 
work,  the  staff  recommended  that  the 
course  run  through  the  academic  year 
without  increase  in  the  number  of  in¬ 
structional  hoiHS  so  that  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  reading  and  writing  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  composition  courses 
might  be  more  conveniently  distrib¬ 
uted.  Furthermore,  the  students  might 
remain  more  alert  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  activities  of  the  other  courses  in 
the  curriculum.  The  ultimate  objective 
of  the  courses  was  then,  as  now,  ef¬ 
fective  communication.  The  immediate 
aim  was  that  the  bourses  be  of  use  to 
the  student  in  the  communication  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  other  courses. 

English  loi  and  102,  the  courses  of¬ 
fered,  stressed  accurate  reading  and 
clear,  well  organized  writing.  Both 
emphasized  the  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  articles  representative  of  the  kind 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject 
matter  in  the  other  courses.  English 
loi  stressed  reading-writing  devices 
such  as  note-taking,  outlining,  sum¬ 
marizing,  epitomizing,  etc.,  with  con¬ 


siderable  emphasis  on  organization. 
Students  were  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  in  functional  grammar,  and  in 
effective  sentence  construction.  The 
course  emphasized  the  writing  of  short 
articles.  The  second  course,  English 
102,  was  more  advanced.  Among  other 
things  it  attached  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  diction,  including  seman¬ 
tics,  and  to  further  use  of  the  library. 
The  documented  expository  article, 
requiring  the  synthesis  of  material 
from  several  sources  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  logical  organization  and  clear  writ¬ 
ing,  was  also  emphasized. 

Since  both  English  joi  and  102  were 
primarily  reading-writing  emphasis 
courses,  the  staff  believed  that  with 
these  courses  as  instruments,  it  could 
not  realize  its  ultimate  objective,  ef¬ 
fective  communication.  It  believed  that 
the  courses  should  be  concerned  with 
the  integration  of  the  four  processes  of 
communication  and  that  more  specific 
emphasis  should  now  be  put  upon 
speaking  and  listening  than  had  been 
given  during  the  past  ten  years. 

In  spite  of  the  time  and  effort  given 
to  the  multi-source  expository  essay, 
the  staff  judged  that  both  the  approach 
and  the  topics  selected  failed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  kind  of  thinking  from 
which  the  four  processes  of  communica¬ 
tion  should  stem.  Through  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ten  years  the  English  staff  had 
made  a  special  effort  to  integrate  its 
courses  with  those  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences.  Both  the  English  and  the  Social 
Science  staffs  agreed  (i)  that  the 
freshmen  should  work  with  problems 
of  which  their  experiences  had  made 
them  aware,  and  (2)  that  methods 
should  be  develop)ed  for  the  under¬ 
standing  and  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  staff  further  recommended  that 
laboratory  facilities  with  up-to-date 
equipment  be  acquired.  It  also  urged 
the  cooperation  of  every  division  in  re- 
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quiring  students  to  apply  the  skills 
emphasized  in  the  freshman  English 
courses. 

Summary  of  the  General  Culture 
Forum 

With  the  introduction  of  the  general 
education  program  at  Saint  Xavier 
College,  the  course  in  general  culture 
was  built  around  the  objective,  “to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  major 
achievements  in  literature,  art,  music, 
philosophy,  and  history,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  cultural  and  social  aspects  of 
western  civilization.”  The  course, 
which  was  presented  from  the  chrono¬ 
logical  approach,  encompassed  such  a 
vast  amount  of  material  that  it  was 
encyclopedic  in  nature.  It  was  soon 
recognized  that  the  objective  was  too 
comprehensive.  In  order  to  narrow  the 
objective,  emphasis  was  shifted  from 
history  to  literature  and  fine  arts.  Al¬ 
though  during  the  previous  ten  years 
much  of  the  original  material  had  been 
eliminated,  the  staff  still  felt  that  too 
much  factual  content  remained.  It  was 
convinced  that  the  best  approach  to 
the  study  of  the  humanities  could  be 
made  by  an  intensive  study  of  the 
basic  principles  and  selected  types  of 
the  arts. 

The  division  asked  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  time  be  allotted  to  the 
course  in  general  culture,  or,  as  an  al¬ 
ternative,  that  the  present  number  of 
instructional  hours  be  distributed  over 
the  entire  academic  year  in  order  that 
students  might  have  more  time  for 
reading  and  for  utilizing  the  various 
cultural  opportunities  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

Lack  of  equipment  such  as  special 
auditory  and  visual  aids  and  the  like 
was  cited  as  a  hindrance  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  desired  objectives  of  this 
division. 


Summary  of  the  Biological  Science 
Forum 

The  faculty  in  the  field  of  biological 
science  was  aware  that  the  individual 
branches  of  science  are  not  academic 
entities  to  be  presented  to  the  students 
in  isolated  fragments.  In  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  general  course  in  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences,  which  is  a  study  of 
plant  and  animal  phyla,  evolution,  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  the  human 
organism,  the  mechanism  of  genetics, 
the  interaction  of  environmental  fac¬ 
tors  upon  living  things,  and  the  bi¬ 
ographies  of  important  contributors  to 
the  science  of  biology,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  upon  basic  factual 
information. 

The  presentation  of  this  large 
amount  of  subject  matter  was  by  the 
lecture-demonstration  method.  Such 
visual  aids  as  flora  and  fauna  displays, 
charts,  models,  lantern  slides,  motion 
pictures,  and  microprojection  of  slides 
were  used  freely.  Experiments  which 
demonstrated  some  biological  processes 
were  performed,  but  the  experimental 
method  was  not  a  feature  of  the  course. 

Summary  of  the  Physical  Science 
Forum 

Early  in  January,  1946,  the  physical 
science  faculty,  by  means  of  its  forum, 
continued  the  survey  of  the  general 
education  program.  This  group  stressed 
the  value  of  the  materials  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  physical  sciences  in  the 
development  of  logical  thought,  but 
expressed  the  conviction  that  sys¬ 
tematic  training  in  thinking  could  not 
be  s^.tisfactorily  achieved  in  a  course 
so  extensive  in  scope  and  so  unin¬ 
tegrated  as  was  the  present  one.  (A 
statement  regarding  the  organization 
and  content  material  of  this  course  is 
given  earlier  in  this  report.  See  page 

364) 

The  lack  of  mathematical  skills  on 
the  p>art  of  the  freshmen  was  cited  as  a 
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serious  drawback  to  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  goals.  A  course  in  funda¬ 
mental  mathematics  was  recommended 
for  most  freshmen.  Lack  of  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  laboratory  work  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  weakness  of  the  course,  since 
it  was  believed  that  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  experimentation  can  be  a  defi¬ 
nite  aid  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

Summary  of  the  Social  Science 
Forum 

The  members  of  the  Division  of  the 
Social  Sciences  considered  the  revision 
of  the  general  course  necessary.  The 
course,  as  it  was  taught  from  1935  to 
1945,  was  divided  into  the  areas  of 
economics,  sociology,  and  politics.  The 
first  part  of  the  course  considered  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  and 
were  taking  place  in  economic  society. 
It  attempted  to  show  how  ideas  and 
traditions,  as  well  as  science  and  inven¬ 
tion,  had  changed  an  agricultural  soci¬ 
ety  into  an  industrial  one.  The  second 
section  of  the  course  was  given  to  the 
study  of  sociological  problems.  The 
students  studied  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  family,  in  education, 
and  in  religion.  The  third  part  of  the 
course  analyzed  the  effects  of  the  rise 
of  modern  industry  upon  the  political 
phase  of  group  life.  The  rapid  changes 
taking  place  in  governmental  theory 
and  action,  and  the  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  nations  in  their  international 
relations  were  subjects  of  study. 

To  eliminate  the  artificial  barriers 
set  up  by  this  division  of  the  course, 
the  faculty  of  the  Division  of  the  Social 
Sciences  recommended  that  an  in¬ 
tegrated  course  in  the  social  sciences 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  students,  the 
facilities  of  the  institution,  and  the 
resources  of  the  local  community  be 
offered. 

Further  recommendations  were  (i) 
that  the  instructors  in  this  field  have  a 


background  in  theology  and  philoso¬ 
phy;  (2)  that  the  works  of  the  best 
authors  in  the  area  of  the  social  sciences 
be  utilized  in  the  reading  assignments; 
and  (3)  that  the  students  apply  their 
theoretical  training  in  gradually  ex¬ 
panding  social  areas. 

Because  of  its  conviction  that  gen¬ 
eral  education  better  prepares  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  professional  work  than  does 
any  pre-professional  training,  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  the  social  sciences  considered 
general  education  a  vital  part  of  any 
college  program. 

General  Summary  of  the  Forums 

An  analysis  of  the  forum  summaries 
revealed  that  no  one  was  completely 
satisfied  with  the  general  education 
program  at  Saint  Xavier  College. 

The  analysis  showed  (i)  that  there 
was  no  unanimity  as  to  what  are  the 
essentials  of  a  good  general  education 
program;  (2)  that  the  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  courses  was  overwhelming; 
(3)  that  the  objectives  were  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  be  achieved;  (4)  that  the 
present  organization  of  courses  did  not 
effect  the  integration  essential  in  criti¬ 
cal  thinking;  and  (5)  that  even  when 
the  courses  seemed  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  as  preparation  for  later  spe¬ 
cialization,  they  were  primarily  in¬ 
formation  courses. 

Through  intensive  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  faculty  had  become  more 
actively  aware  of  the  objectives  com¬ 
mon  to  all  divisions  in  the  general 
education  program  and  realized  that 
the  work  of  developing  a  more  in¬ 
tegrated  program  of  general  education 
should  be  a  matter  of  concern  for  all. 

At  the  close  of  these  forums  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  a  faculty  member 
from  each  of  the  areas  represented  in 
the  general  education  program  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Dean.  The  first  direc¬ 
tive  sent  by  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  its  members  follows. 
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The  Chairman's  Directive  tive  divisions  for  the  general  education  pro- 

February  25,  1946  An  outline  of  suggested  changes  in  the  present 

The  committee  appointed  in  connection  with  courses  together  with  a  plan  for  practical 

the  general  education  study  has  been  assigned  operation,  if  these  courses  are  considered 

the  task  of  planning  a  workable  curriculum  for  a  satisfactory  as  a  foundation  for  a  general  edu- 

general  education  program  to  be  based  on  sug-  cation  program. 

gestions,  ideas,  and  criticisms  of  the  faculty  as  a  3.  A  plan  for  the  introduction  of  new  courses  or 
whole.  the  elimination  of  present  courses. 

In  order  that  each  member  of  the  faculty  have  4,  An  opinion  on  a  foreign  language  require- 
an  opportunity  to  participate  actively  in  this  ment  as  a  part  of  a  general  education  program, 

program,  I  am  asking  that  the  chairmen  of  the  5.  Other  suggestions, 
divisions  call  a  divisional  meeting  before  March 
15  to  prepare  a  report  to  include  the  following:  Signed 

I.  A  list  of  courses  recommended  by  the  respec-  Chairman,  North  Central  Study  Committee 


FACULTY  REPORTS  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIVE  OF 
FEBRUARY  25,  1946 


February  25,  1946 

Report  from  the  English  Staff 

March  ii,  1946 

The  following  suggestions  were  made 
by  the  English  staff: 

1.  English  100,  now  a  non-credit  course,  should 
be  discontinued;  it  should  be  replaced  by  a 
credit  course  emphasizing  the  fundamentals  of 
communication . 

2.  English  loi  and  loa,  the  present  composition 
courses,  should  be  reorganized  and  supple¬ 
mented  on  the  basis  of  the  processes  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening. 

3.  The  courses  should  form  a  sequence  and 
should  run  through  the  academic  year, 
whether  with  or  without  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  instructional  hours. 

4.  A  period  a  week  should  be  given  to  speech 
with  a  specialist  in  the  area,  but  training  in 
speaking  should  not  be  a  separate  entity  nor 
by  any  means  be  confined  to  one  period. 

5.  Laboratory  facilities  would  be  conducive  to 
the  realization  of  the  objectives. 

6.  The  courses  should  emphasize  problems  of 
which  students  are  aware  either  from  life 
situations  or  from  the  reading  experience  of 
their  substantive  courses.  Methods  for  solving 
or  understanding  the  problems  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  English  staff  in  cooperation 
with  other  faculty  members. 

7.  The  staff  desires  that  the  faculty  require 
students  to  apply  the  skills  emphasized  in  the 
Freshman  composition  courses. 

8.  The  sequence  of  courses — Introduction  to 
Poetry  103,  Introduction  to  Drama  104,  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Fiction  105 — should  be  retained  in 
the  general  education  program. 

9.  A  foreign  language  requirement  should  be  a 
part  of  the  general  education  program. 

Report  from  the  Division  of  Exact 
and  Experimental  Sciences 

March  ii,  1946 

The  Division  of  Exact  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Sciences  is  composed  of  biol¬ 
ogy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 

I.  A  List  of  Courses  Recommended  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Program 

a.  The  biology  staff  recommends  a  course 


basically  similar  to  the  present  one,  and 
wishes  to  retain  Biology  101,  102  and  103 
(general  zoology,  botany,  and  physiology). 

b.  The  chemistry  staff  recommends  a  course 
in  physical  science  basically  different  from 
the  present  one. 

c.  The  mathematics  staff  recommends  one 
year  of  coll^  mathematics. 

2.  An  Outline  of  Suggested  Changes  in  the 

Present  Courses  with  a  Plan  for  Practical 
Operation 

a.  The  biology  staff  makes  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  changes  in  the  present  course. 

b.  The  chemistry  staff  prefers  to  develop  a 
new  course  rather  than  to  modify  the  pres¬ 
ent  one. 

3.  A  Plan  for  the  Introduction  of  New  Courses 
or  the  elimination  of  the  Present  Courses 
The  mathematics  staff  recommends  that  a 
general  course  in  mathematics  be  a  part  of 
the  general  education  program. 

4.  An  Opinion  on  a  Foreign  Language  Require¬ 
ment  as  a  Part  of  the  General  Education 
Program 

a.  The  biology  staff  recommends  a  foreign 
language  requirement  as  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  program. 

b.  The  chemistry  staff  recognizes  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  a  foreign  language  requirement 
above  the  college  entrance  one  for  most 
students,  but  does  not  see  how  it  could  be 
made  a  part  of  the  general  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Perhaps  a  language  might  be  re¬ 
quired  on  the  upper  level. 

c.  The  mathematics  staff  suggests  that  two 
years  of  a  foreign  language  be  required  of 
all  students,  but  this  requirement  need  not 
be  a  part  of  the  general  education  pro¬ 
gram.  It  could  be  met  at  any  time  during 
the  four  years. 

Report  from  the  Division  of 
General  Culture 

March  13,  1946 
The  following  suggestions  were  made 
by  the  general  culture  division: 

1.  That  educational  guidance  be  made  a  definite 
part  of  the  general  education  program  and 
that  such  guidance  be  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  or,  preferably,  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
full-time  director. 

2.  That  revision  of  the  curriculum  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  slow  and  careful  procedures  with 
the  purpose  of  the  year’s  work  in  mind; 
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namely,  that  the  revision  be  based  upon  the 
re-evaluation  of  the  present  courses  and  that 
no  drastic  changes  be  made. 

3.  That  any  major  changes  in  the  ctirriculum  be 
subject  to  faculty  approval  expressed  through 
voting. 

4.  That  no  new  courses  need  be  added  to  the 
general  education  program. 

5.  That  the  general  courses  in  the  biological  and 
the  physical  sciences  should  be  reorganized  to 
form  one  general  course  in  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences  and  thus  eliminate  much  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  content.  This  reorganization  would  per¬ 
mit  a  much  needed  quarter  for  freshman 
composition. 

6.  That  the  general  courses  should  be  extended 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  so  as  to  allow 
for  more  extensive  reading  and  better  as¬ 
similation. 

7.  That  sectioning  of  the  students  in  the  general 
courses  according  to  their  ability  would  lead 
to  more  satisfying  results. 

8.  That  a  foreign  language  should  be  a  part  of  a 
general  education  program. 

Report  from  the  Division  of  Social 
Sciences 

March  14,  1946 

At  a  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Social  Sciences  the  following 
conclusions  were  reached: 

1.  That  any  reorganization  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  program  is  satisfactory  to  this  division 
provided  that: 

a.  The  integrity  and  scholarship  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  education  program  be  safeguarded. 

b.  Certain  policies  be  definitely  stated  and 
understo^  by  the  administration,  faculty, 
and  student  body  with  regard  to: 

(1)  Aims  of  the  general  education  courses. 

(2)  Study-work  programs. 

2.  That  the  general  introductory  course  in  social 
science  be  taught  by  a  member  of  the  social 
science  staff,  even  though  this  arrangement 
necessitates  limiting  the  number  of  the 
courses  taught  on  the  advanced  education 
level. 

Clarification  of  the  Issues  Raised  by 
the  Divisional  Reports 

At  the  next  meeting  held  on  March 
30,  1946,  the  committee  discussed 
these  divisional  reports.  Not  much 
progress  was  made  because  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  was  no  general  agree¬ 


ment  of  the  faculty  on  the  scope  and 
the  aims  of  general  education  nor  upon 
the  methods  of  meeting  the  criticisms 
set  forth  in  the  forums.  This  lack  of 
agreement  centered  around  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

1.  Should  theology  and  philosophy  be  limited 
to  the  general  education  program  or  should  it 
be  a  part  of  the  total  college  program? 

2.  Should  a  foreign  language  be  included? 

3.  Should  beginning  courses  in  the  various  areas 
be  considered  material  for  a  general  education 
program? 

4.  Should  the  general  education  program  be 
limited  to  the  five  basic  courses  (the  general 
courses  in  social  science,  physical  science,  bio¬ 
logical  science,  English,  and  the  hiunanities)? 

$.  Should  the  existing  general  courses  be  patched 
up  and  made  over,  or  should  entirely  new 
courses  be  developed  in  order  to  eliminate 
acknowledged  dissatisfactions? 

Since  the  North  Central  Association 
coordinator  was  to  visit  the  College  on 
March  35,  1946,  it  was  agreed  that 
some  of  these  problems  should  consti¬ 
tute  the  agenda  for  that  meeting.  On 
March  33,  1946,  the  committee  met 
and  prepared  the  following  agenda: 

SUGGESTED  AGENDA  FOR  MEETING 
WITH  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION  COORDINATOR 
ON  MARCH  35,  1946 

1.  A  short  review  of  what  the  faculty  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  six  forums. 

2.  A  short  review  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
to  date. 

3.  Questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  coordinator: 

a.  Is  there  any  concrete  way  of  evaluating 
general  education  programs  built  around 
general  courses  in  the  field  of  humanities, 
natural  science,  and  social  science  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  contribute  more  to 
the  student’s  education  than  do  the  more 
conventional  programs  which  use  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  introductory  courses  in  these 
disciplines? 

b.  Is  it  possible  in  an  institution  to  cany  on 
a  pattern  of  general  education  combined 
with  special  education  during  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  years,  or  are  the 
underlying  philosophies  contradictory? 

c.  What  is  the  place  of  foreign  language  in 
general  education? 
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d.  Should  other  courses  such  as  a  beginning 
course  in  biology  be  included  in  general 
education? 

e.  What  seemingly  effective  procedures  have 
colleges  used  to  secure  integration  within 
an  institution? 

f.  Have  you  observed  some  unusually  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  integration  of  English  com¬ 
position  with  other  subjects  in  general 
education? 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
April  5,  1946,  marked  a  turning  point 
in  the  method  of  approach  to  the  study 
of  our  problem.  The  faculty  forums, 
committee  discussions,  professional 
readings,  educational  meetings,  such 
as  the  1946  North  Central  Association 
meeting,  and  the  coordinator’s  visit 
were  some  of  the  experiences  that  in¬ 
fluenced  the  change  in  our  thinking. 
The  committee  meeting  closed  with  the 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  was  to  establish  ob¬ 


jectives  for  a  general  education  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  students  of  Saint  Xavier  College. 
The  next  directive  sent  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  follows. 

The  Chairman’s  Directive 

April  9,  1946 

To  the  members  of  the  North  Central 
Study  committee: 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  this  committee 
Friday,  April  13,  1946,  from  1:00  to  3:15  in 
Room  316.  The  next  work  of  this  committee  is 
to  formulate  objectives  for  our  general  education 
program.  In  preparation  for  our  next  meeting 
will  you  please  bring  a  written  list  of  objectives 
that  you  feel  should  be  included?  From  these  it 
may  be  possible  to  formulate  objectives  which 
we  may  later  use  as  the  basis  of  our  general 
education  program. 

Signed _ 

Chairman  North  Central  Study  Committee 


PART  I.  STUDY  OF  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  GENERAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


In  response  to  the  directive  above, 
lists  of  proposed  objectives  for  general 
education  were  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  members.  The  lists  follow: 

sal 

I.  Integrity  of  personal  character,  stressing  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

3.  The  right  civic  and  social  attitudes  toward 
democratic  ideals. 

3.  The  realization  of  the  good  life  as  it  is  guided 
by  Catholic  theology  and  philosophy. 

sail 

1.  To  contribute  toward  both  a  liberal  and  a 
specialized  or  professional  education. 

2.  To  attain  a  certain  fund  of  knowledge  and 
understandings  that  would  serve  as  a  common 
denominator  for  good  citizenship. 

3.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  basis  for  a 
good  health  education. 

4.  To  acquire  certain  skills  and  abilities: 

a.  Communication  skills. 

b.  Mathematical  skills. 

5.  To  stimulate  and  guide  the  thinking  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  various  areas  of  learning: 

a.  Science — to  train  the  student  to  interpret 
the  natural  phenomena  of  her  surroundings 
and  to  understand  the  impact  of  science 
on  society  through  the  acquisition  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  and  skills. 

b.  Other  areas  of  learning. 

saiii 

I.  To  prepare  the  student  in  the  lower  biennium 
for  work  in  the  divisions. 

3.  To  provide  experiences  which  will  guide  the 
student  in  choosing  her  vocational  field  and 
which  will  be  an  aid  to  her  in  developing  nat¬ 
ural  abilities. 

3.  To  establish  a  wider  scope  of  information 
and  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  various 
areas  of  knowledge. 

4.  To  develop  leadership,  character,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  Christian  ideals. 

saiv 

I.  Students  should,  at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
years  of  college  work,  be  able  to  demonstrate: 

a.  Ability  to  speak  and  to  write  correctly  on 
topics  of  interest  to  themselves  and  others. 

b.  Mastery,  at  a  coll^  level,  of  a  special 
vocabulary  in  each  of  the  subject  matter 
fields  of  study. 

3.  Students  should,  at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
years  of  college  work,  have  acquired  the  fol¬ 


lowing  specific  skills: 

a.  Communication  skills. 

b.  Study  skills  suited  to  the  intelligence  and 
needs  of  the  students. 

c.  Library  skills  sufficient  to  enable  students 
to  find  and  to  use  reference  material  in¬ 
telligently. 

3.  Students  should,  at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
years  of  coll^  work,  have  developed  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of: 

a.  The  obligation  of  serving  society  according 
to  professional  and  ethical  standards  de¬ 
veloped  in  different  classes. 

b.  Opportunities  afforded  in  a  college  such  as 
S^t  Xavier  Coll^. 

c.  Their  Christian  heritage. 

4.  Students  should,  at  the  end  of  the  first  two 
years  of  college  work,  possess  the  attitude  of: 

a.  Responsibility  to  society,  the  Church,  and 
the  college. 

b.  Independence  in  planning  and  executing 
some  type  of  creative  work. 

c.  Loyalty  toward  school. 

d.  Suspended  judgment. 

sa  V 

1.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  education  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  secondary  school  and  the  special 
education  of  the  field  of  concentration. 

2.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  graduate  study. 

3.  To  furnish,  in  part,  the  education  which 
every  citizen  should  have  outside  of  his  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

sa  vr 

I.  Integrity  of  personal  character,  stressing  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

3.  The  right  civic  and  social  attitudes  toward 
democratic  ideals. 

3.  Esthetic  sensitivity. 

4.  Scientific  sensitivity. 

5.  Realization  of  the  good  life  as  it  is  guided  by 
Catholic  theology  and  philosophy. 

6.  Intelligent  communication  through  versatility 
in  the  use  of  the  langtiage. 

The  next  three  meetings  of  the  North 
Central  Study  Committee  were  given 
to  a  study  of  the  proposed  objectives 
that  had  been  submitted.  Finally  on 
May  16,  the  committee  met  in  an  all¬ 
day  session  to  formulate  the  objec¬ 
tives.  A  report  of  this  meeting  follows.  \ 

*  Adapted  from  Stewart  G.  Cole,  Liberal  Edu- 
catiom  in  a  Democracy  (New  York,  1940),  pp. 

48-68. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
STUDY  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

The  North  Central  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  met  Thursday,  May  16,  1946, 
for  an  all-day  session.  All  members 
were  present.  After  considering  the  ob¬ 
jectives  previously  submitted,  the  com¬ 
mittee  formulated  a  definition  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  agreed  on  five  basic 
objectives.  The  definition  and  the  ob¬ 
jectives  follow. 

Definition  and  Objectives  of  the 
General  Education  Program 

Definition:  General  education  as  defined  by 
Saint  Xavier  College  is  that  common  fund  of 
knowledge,  understandings,  techniques,  and 
skills  necessary  for  active  participation  in  a  free 
society,  which,  when  int^;rated  by  Catholic 
principles,  enables  the  student  to  interpret 
reality. 

Objectives:  The  following  objectives  reveal 
specifically  the  content  and  the  outcomes  of 
those  courses  through  which  this  general  educa¬ 
tion  is  obtained. 

I.  Development  of  effective  and  intelligent  com¬ 
munication  through  acquiring  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening 
that  will  enable  the  student  to  understand 
her  fellowmen  and  to  cooperate  with  them. 

3.  Interpretation  of  certain  physical  phenomena 
of  surroundings  and  some  applications  of 
physical  science  to  society  through  the  study 
of  energy  and  equilibrium,  and  the  use  of  the 
scientific  method. 

3.  Development  of  critical  thinking  on  a  limited 
number  of  social  problems  and  the  ability 
to  make  a  choice  of  belief  or  action  on  the 


tively  if  the  present  general  courses  were  laid 
aside  and  new  courses  devised  on  the  basis  of 
the  objectives? 

4.  How  much  time  should  be  allocated  to  the 
general  courses? 

5.  How  shall  we  evaluate  the  present  courses  in 
general  education  in  terms  of  the  new  objec¬ 
tives? 

Signed _ 

Secretary,  North  Central  Study  Committee 

After  the  formulation  of  the  objec¬ 
tives,  the  committee  discussed  means 
of  implementing  them,  and  reached  the 
following  decisions. 

I.  The  general  education  program  should  be 
built  around  five  general  courses  in  biological 
science,  physical  science,  social  science,  com¬ 
munication,  and  the  humanities.  Although 
each  one  of  these  general  courses  would  be 
principally  responsible  for  achieving  one  of 
the  objectives,  each  should  contribute  to¬ 
ward  all  of  them.  Each  of  these  general 
courses  would  extend  through  two  consecutive 
quarters  carrying  six  and  two-thirds  semester 
hours  of  credit.  The  courses  in  physical  sci¬ 
ence  and  communication  would  begin  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  freshman  year  since  it  was 
believed  that  these  courses  emphasize  basic 
skills  necessary  for  the  integration  of  the 
other  general  courses. 

3.  A  foreign  language  should  not  be  required. 

3.  Theology  and  philosophy  should  not  be  a  part 
of  the  general  education  program  since  the 
study  is  continued  through  the  whole  four 
years. 

4.  The  general  education  program  should  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

TENTATIVE  PLANS  FOR  THE  NEW 


basis  of  ultimate  values. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 


4.  Cultivation  of  sensitivity  to  and  intelligent 
appreciation  of  esthetic  values,  resulting  in  an 
awareness  of  environmental  cultural  oppor¬ 
tunities  through  a  study  of  selected  master¬ 
pieces  in  literature,  music,  and  art. 

5.  Interpretation  of  certain  biological  concepts 
and  their  application  to  daily  living  through 
the  study  of  selected  problems. 

During  the  afternoon  these  questions 
were  raised: 

I.  If  we  adopt  these  objectives,  what  courses 
have  we  that  will  develop  the  desired  be¬ 
haviors? 

3.  Shall  we  leave  the  general  courses  as  they  are 
or  modify  them? 

3.  Might  the  objectives  be  reached  more  effec¬ 


It  became  evident  to  most  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  general 
courses,  as  they  then  existed,  could 
not  be  revised  in  a  manner  to  achieve 
the  objectives  sought.  The  revision 
would  require  a  complete  change.  New 
courses  should  be  developed  to  effect 
the  objectives  formulated  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  program.  They  should 
(i)  be  limited  in  scope  and  content 
in  order  that  a  more  penetrating 
study  might  be  made  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  chosen;  (2)  be  designed  so  as  to 
place  the  emphasis  up>on  the  ability 
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to  use  facts,  rather  than  to  accumu¬ 
late  facts;  (3)  be  correlated  and  in¬ 
tegrated  not  only  within  the  various 
disciplines  of  the  course  but  with  one 
another. 

Physical  Science  Course 

Within  this  framework,  tentative 
plans  for  two  new  courses  (physical 
science  and  social  science)  were  drawn 
up.  At  the  committee  meeting  on  May 
29,  1946,  a  topical  problem  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  physical  science 
course  was  presented  by  means  of  a 
chart.  This  plan  sketched  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  topic  Energy,  and  the 
means  for  the  integration  of  different 
phases  of  that  topic  with  the  general 
courses  in  social  science  and  com¬ 
munication. 

Social  Science  Course 

The  social  science  staff  presented  a 
tentative  plan  for  a  new  course  based 
on  the  objective,  the  development  of 
critical  thinking  on  a  social  problem. 
An  example  of  a  social  problem.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  American  Life,  was  submitted. 


The  manner  in  which  this  social  prob¬ 
lem  could  be  an  instrument  for  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  social  science  with  theol¬ 
ogy-philosophy,  biological  science, 
communication,  humanities,  and  physi¬ 
cal  science  was  demonstrated.  The 
meeting  closed  with  the  decision  that 
faculty  action  on  the  plan  for  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  general  education  program 
was  necessary. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
were  invited  to  attend  the  final  meeting 
of  the  North  Central  Study  Committee 
for  the  academic  year  1945-46,  held 
on  May  31,  1946.  The  Chairman  re¬ 
viewed  the  work  done  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  during  the  year.  The  tentative  plans 
for  new  courses  in  physical  science  and 
social  science  were  presented.  No  op¬ 
position  was  offered  by  the  faculty  in 
attendance.  Two  faculty  members  from 
each  of  the  staffs  in  the  physical  and 
the  social  sciences  were  then  com¬ 
missioned  to  develop  these  new  courses 
for  use  during  the  coming  year.  The 
faculty  members  were  released  from 
teaching  responsibilities  during  the 
summer  session  to  work  on  the  project. 


PART  II.  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  GENERAL 
COURSES  STUDY,  1946-47 


The  new  general  courses  in  com¬ 
munication,  physical  science,  social 
science,  and  a  modified  form  of  the 
biological  science  course  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time  during  the 
academic  year  1946-47.  The  new  gen¬ 
eral  course  in  humanities  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  summer  of  1947  by  a  group 
of  three  faculty  members  released  from 
reaching  responsibilities.  The  course 
was  given  during  the  following  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

The  following  summaries  indicate 
briefly  something  of  the  content,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  presentation  of  each  of 
the  courses  offered  in  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  program. 

Summary  I:  The  General  Course  in 
the  Physical  Sciences 

Since  the  main  objective  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  in  the  physical  sciences  is 
to  develop  understandings  basic  (i)  to 
the  use  of  the  scientific  method;  (2)  to 
the  interpretation  of  certain  physical 
phenomena;  and  (3)  to  the  application 
of  physical  science  to  society,  the  topic. 
Energy  and  Equilibrium,  was  chosen 
for  the  general  theme  of  the  course.  It 
was  believed  that  this  subject  matter 
would  provide  the  kind  and  number  of 
problems  needed  to  develop  the  be¬ 
haviors  of  understandings,  skills,  and 
attitudes  set  down  as  goals  for  the 
course.  It  was  also  believed  that  this 
subject  matter  would  allow  integra¬ 
tion  not  only  with  the  areas  of  com¬ 
munication  and  biological  science  but 
also  with  social  science. 

In  order  that  this  integration  be  ef¬ 
fective,  faculty  members  from  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and  biologi¬ 
cal  science  met  with  the  physical 
science  staff  to  discuss  what  contribu¬ 
tion  was  expected  of  the  physical  sci¬ 
ence  course  as  a  necessary  background 


in  the  development  of  courses  in  these 
other  areas.  The  presentation  of  the 
physical  science  course  precedes  all  the 
other  general  education  courses,  except 
communication  which  is  taken  concur¬ 
rently,  because  it  is  believed  that  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  physical  sciences  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
biological  and  social  sciences. 

In  the  physical  science  course  the 
various  forms  of  energy  from  heat  and 
light  to  nuclear  energy  are  studied  in 
the  chronological  order  in  which  they 
were  first  used  by  man.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  divide  the  course  into  the 
usual  divisions  of  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  geology,  and  astronomy. 
Material  is  drawn  from  all  the  areas 
of  the  physical  sciences  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  requires.  An  abridged  outline, 
given  below,  of  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  course  will  clarify  the  preceding 
statement.  In  this  problem  it  is  evident 
that  all  disciplines  of  physical  science 
are  involved  in  arriving  at  the  most 
logical  solution  to  this  problem  with 
the  data  now  available. 

Problem  I.  What  is  the  probable  source 
of  the  sun’s  heat? 

In  attempting  the  solution  of  this 
problem  consider  the  following: 

(i)  All  of  the  artificial  sources  of  heat  available 
on  earth. 

(3)  Whether  any  of  these  methods  of  producing 
heat  on  the  earth  are  applicable  to  the  sun. 

(3)  The  probable  age  of  the  earth. 

(4)  The  age  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  the  age  of 
the  earth. 

(5)  The  equivalence  of  matter  and  energy. 

(6)  The  theories  that  have  been  advanced  for 
the  source  of  the  sun’s  heat. 

(7)  The  data  available.  (Decide  which  data 
substantiate  and/or  discredit  these  various 
theories.) 

Equilibrium  is  presented  as  a  state 
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or  condition  in  which  opposing  forces 
are  balanced.  The  tendency  to  balance 
opposing  forces  is  present  in  biological, 
chemical,  social,  economic,  and  politi¬ 
cal  situations.  Examples  of  these  equi¬ 
libria  are  analyzed. 

The  scientific  method  is  presented,  not 
as  a  sort  of  hopper  into  which  a  prob¬ 
lem  is  dropped  and  the  solution 
cranked  out,  but  as  an  orderly  pro¬ 
cedure  one  follows  in  attempting  to 
solve  a  problem.  It  is  unimportant 
whether  the  problem  is  a  personal  one, 
a  scientific  one,  or  a  social  one;  the 
solution  techniques  follow  the  same 
orderly  pattern.  The  scientific  method 
probably  finds  its  greatest  usefulness  in 
the  solution  of  problems  in  the  physical 
sciences,  since  limitations  are  imposed 
upon  it  in  dealing  with  problems,  for 
example,  of  a  social  nature;  yet,  if  the 
scientific  method  is  faithfully  followed, 
it  should  develop  orderly  patterns  of 
thinking  which  may  be  followed  in  the 
solution  of  other  problems.  The  scien¬ 
tific  method  involves  certain  steps  or 
techniques  and  certain  concomitant 
mental  behaviors  called  “scientific 
attitudes.” 

The  physical  science  course  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  fifteen  laboratory 
experiments  which  the  student  carries 
out  independently  and  which  have  been 
chosen  because  each  illustrates  some 
characteristic  property  or  principle  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  various  forms  of 
energy.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  effective  writing  of  the  laboratory 
reports.  The  course  requires  selected 
readings,  and  the  laboratory  and  class¬ 
room  work  is  supplemented  by  sound 
films  and  film  strips. 

The  following  behaviors  are  expected 
as  a  result  of  the  course: 

I.  Expected  understandings. 

a.  Of  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  principles, 
laws  and  theories  necessary  to  interpret 
(i)  some  of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
one’s  surroundings,  and  (3)  some  important 
scientific  discoveries. 


b.  Of  the  role  and  function  of  physical  science 
in  society. 

c.  Of  the  meaning,  use,  and  limitations  of  the 
scientific  method. 

d.  Of  the  scientific  vocabulary  and  symbolism 
necessary  for  the  course  content. 

3.  Expected  abilities; 

a.  To  recognize  and  to  define  problems. 

b.  To  apply  scientific  principles  to  new  prob¬ 
lems. 

c.  To  use  the  scientific  method  in  the  solution 
of  problems. 

d.  To  test  hypotheses  through  experiment. 

e.  To  nuike  observations. 

f.  To  make  simple  measurements,  to  record, 
and  to  organize  data. 

g.  To  draw  conclusions  from  data  obtained. 

h.  To  read  charts  and  graphs,  used  to  collect, 
organize,  and  coordinate  data. 

i.  To  read  intelligently  scientific  literature 
written  for  the  non-scientist. 

j.  To  make  simple  calculations. 

3.  Expected  attitudes: 

a.  Of  sensitivity  to  problems. 

b.  Of  accuracy. 

c.  Of  intellectual  honesty. 

d.  Of  critical-mindedness. 

e.  Of  open-mindedness. 

At  the  completion  of  the  physical 
science  course  a  three-hour  compre¬ 
hensive  examination  is  given  which 
tests  the  following  subject  matter 
items; 

I.  Application  of  the  scientific  method  in  solv¬ 
ing  a  physical  science  problem. 

3.  Ability  to  do  critical  thinking  with  given 
data. 

3.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of  important 
facts,  theories,  and  principles; 

4.  Applications  of  principles  to  new  situations. 

5.  Applications  of  science  to  society. 

6.  Interpretation  of  scientific  symbolism  (as 
used  in  the  course). 

7.  Explanation  of  natural  phenomena. 

8.  Definitions  of  scientific  terms. 

9.  Simple  mathematical  calculations. 

10.  Evidence  for  theories. 

11.  Differentiation  between  fact,  theory,  and 
definition. 

13.  Interpretation  of  graphical  symbolism. 

13.  Understanding  of  the  principle  of  equilibrium 
and  its  application  in  physical  science. 

Summary  II:  General  Course  in 
Communication 

The  contribution  of  the  course  in 
communication  to  the  general  educa- 
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tion  program  is  evident  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  its  objective:  the  course  aims 
to  develop  in  the  student  the  power  of 
effective  and  intelligent  communica¬ 
tion  through  the  basic  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  and  listening  that 
will  enable  the  student  to  understand 
her  fellow  men  and  to  cooperate  with 
them.  The  degree  of  effectiveness  and 
responsibility  which  a  college  student 
should  attain  has  been  determined  only 
comparatively.  We  begin  where  the 
student  is  and  adjust  instruction  to  her 
ability.  The  importance  of  the  course 
in  our  general  education  program  is 
made  clear  by  its  underlying  philoso¬ 
phy;  that  is,  language  is  a  social  means 
for  establishing  relation  between  the 
writer  or  the  speaker  and  the  audience. 
The  course  is  intended  to  be  of  im¬ 
mediate  use  to  the  students  in  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  the  communication  activi¬ 
ties  of  other  courses.  It  does  not  really 
exist  apart  from  other  courses;  it  is 
integrated  with  them. 

The  course  attempts  to  provide  the 
following  unified  experiences  which  will 
give  the  student  practice  in  each  of  the 
communication  activities  as  she  solves 
problems  either  as  an  individual  or  a 
member  of  a  group. 

I.  Comprehension  and  appreciation  in  the  area 
of  reading  are  emphasized  in  order  that  the 
student  attain  critical  power  and  personal  and 
social  satisfaction  in  leisure  time.  Briefly  sum¬ 
marized  the  reading  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups: 

a.  Articles,  current  and  otherwise,  treating 
problems  representative  of  the  kind  the 
students  meet  in  other  academic  courses 
and  in  socio-economic  life.  (The  articles 
are  read  analytically,  discussed,  defended 
or  attacked  orally  and  in  writing,  outlined, 
and  sometimes  sununarized.  The  student 
becomes  aware  of  the  relation  of  speaking 
and  writing  to  the  reading  process  as  she 
takes  notes  for  oral  and  written  discussion. 
She  is  also  made  aware  of  the  importance 
of  vocabulary  and  functional  grammar 
in  the  reading  as  well  as  in  the  writing 
process.) 

b.  A  substantial  amount  of  reading  pertaining 
to  the  solution  of  a  current  problem  which 


is  treated  in  a  multisource  paper, 

c.  Reading  representative  of  the  student’s 
choice  and  taste:  autobiography,  informal 
and  formal  essays,  biography,  and  poetry. 
(Diction  and  other  features  of  style  are 
emphasized.) 

a.  Skill  in  speaking  and  writing  is  developed  by 
providing  a  number  of  significant  experiences, 
some  of  which  are  the  following: 

a.  Giving  directions  of  the  kind  needed  in 
school,  society,  business,  and  church. 

b.  Explaining  a  process,  mechanism,  and  an 
organization. 

c.  Defining  terms  in  an  appropriate  extended 
form. 

d.  Writing  effective  social  and  business  let¬ 
ters. 

e.  Making  concise  and  accurate  notes  for  a 
well  defined  purpose. 

f.  Writing  the  short  informal  essay. 

g.  Relating  personal  experiences  in  informal 
talks  and  essays  and  in  the  autobiography. 

h.  Applying  the  principles  of  organization  to 
reding,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening. 

i.  Writing  a  documented  essay  treating  a  cur¬ 
rent  problem  and  adapting  the  material  to 
panel  and  round  table  discussions. 

3.  Skill  in  listening  is  emphasized  in  a  number  of 
experiences  such  as  the  following: 

a.  Listening  to  directions  and  following  them. 

b.  Listening  courteously  to  discussions  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  others  and  evaluating  them. 

c.  Listening  to  class  lectures  and  taking  intel¬ 
ligible  notes  from  them. 

d.  Listening  to  assembly  and  radio  programs, 
and  other  lectures  and  evaluating  them. 

In  order  that  communication  be  a 
meaningful,  unified  experience,  the 
students  are  expected  to  acquire  the 
following  attitudes: 

1.  That  communication  is  a  cooperative  process 
in  which  writer  or  speaker,  and  retider  or 
listener  must  accept  and  bear  responsibility. 

2.  That  successful  reading  and  listening  are  as 
important  in  communication  as  writing  and 
speaking. 

3.  That  successful  communication  depends  upon 
the  acceptance  by  the  reader,  writer,  speaker, 
and  listener  of  the  responsibility  of  making 
value  judgments. 

4.  That  correctness  of  expression  is  the  etiquette 
of  conununication  and  has  relative  value,  but 
having  something  worth  saying  and  using  the 
most  appropriate  method  and  means  of  “tell¬ 
ing”  it  has  absolute  value. 

5.  That  in  order  to  communicate  accurately  and 
effectively,  one  should  be  sensitive  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  problems  within  the  com- 
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munity,  be  intellectually  honest,  critical,  and 

open-minded. 

Summary  III:  General  Course  in 
the  Social  Sciences 

The  contribution  of  the  course  in  the  ■ 
social  sciences  to  the  general  education 
program  is  indicated  in  the  statement 
of  its  general  objective:  development  of 
critical  thinking  on  a  limited  number 
of  social  problems  and  the  ability  to 
make  a  choice  of  belief  or  action  on  the 
basis  of  ultimate  values. 

In  the  revision  of  the  course  as 
planned  by  the  members  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Social  Sciences,  a  shift  was 
made  from  a  method  which  aimed  at  a 
factual  survey  of  the  social  sciences  to 
a  study  of  specific  problems,  each  re¬ 
lated  to  the  general  objective  and  each 
directed  towards  the  achievement  of 
specific  understandings,  attitudes,  and 
behaviors.  In  the  selection  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  an  attempt  was  made  to  include 
some  of  the  most  imp>ortant  ones  facing 
society  today.  The  students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  employ  the  principles  of 
theology,  economics,  sociology,  and  p>o- 
litical  science  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  This  course  does  not  de¬ 
mand  that  the  student  make  a  first 
hand  investigation  of  these  problems, 
but  she  must  review  and  contrast  the 
investigations  made  by  reputable 
scholars. 

Since  the  general  objective  of  the 
course  is  to  improve  the  caliber  of  the 
student’s  social  thinking,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  study  of  these  problems  will 
bring  her  to  a  better  understanding  of 
their  exact  nature,  to  a  more  intelligent 
attitude  toward  them,  and  to  a  more 
socially  efficient  behavior  regarding 
them.  In  the  solution  of  these  social 
problems,  the  student  b  made  aware 
of  the  difference  between  a  socbl 
problem  and  a  scientific  problem.  She  b 
instructed  in  the  differences  in  aim, 
the  materbb  used,  and  the  toob  em¬ 


ployed  in  solving  each  of  these  types  of 
problem.  The  procedure  in  presenting 
and  analyzing  the  problems  is  not 
rigidly  stereotyped.  It  follows  thb  pat¬ 
tern:  the  general  objective  of  the  course 
b  dbcussed  as  each  new  problem  b  in¬ 
troduced.  The  student  b  expected  to 
determine  how  it  differs  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  problem,  to  know  something  of  the 
material  and  tools  necessary  for  its 
solution,  and  to  demonstrate  certain 
behaviors  of  understandings  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  As  the  problems  are  analyzed, 
additional  materbl  and  toob  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  student. 

The  three-hour  comprehensive  ex¬ 
amination  which  follows  thb  course 
tests  the  ability  of  the  student. 

I.  To  apply  the  principles  of  social  organization, 
a.  To  interpret  socio-economic  graphs  and  charts 
(population  changes,  price  index,  income 
scales,  etc.)  in  the  light  of  certain  principles 
and  technical  information. 

3.  To  identify  the  assumptions  and  basic  ideas  of 
major  writers  in  the  field  oi  social  science. 

4.  To  identify  basic  premises  of  major  forms  of 
political  and  social  systems. 

5.  To  detect  the  relationship  between  known 
facts  and  new  problems. 

Problem  I,  the  first  of  six  problems 
analyzed  in  the  course  in  socbl  science, 
and  some  of  the  behaviors  involved  in 
its  study,  follow. 

Problem  I:  How  can  the  culture  con¬ 
tributions  of  racbl  and  national 
groups  be  understood  and  appreci¬ 
ated  so  as  to  render  less  imminent 
domestic  inter-group  conflicts? 

Behaviors  Involved  in  Study  of  This 
Problem: 

An  understanding  of  the  terms  “cul¬ 
ture,”  “culture  trait,”  “culture  com¬ 
plex,”  “culture  center,”  and  “culture 
area”  b  particularly  necessary  in  order 
that  the  college  student  appreciate 
that  the  culture  of  her  country  has  been 
enriched  by  cultiual  contributions  of 
people  of  many  races  and  nationalities. 
An  understanding  of  the  term  “civili- 
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zation"  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
college  student  realize  that  every  social 
group  has  contributed  its  share  to  the 
development  of  one  or  more  civiliza¬ 
tions. 

To  indicate  that  she  understands  the 
meaning  of  these  terms,  the  student 
uses  her  home  neighborhood  as  a  cul¬ 
ture  area  and  identifies  each  of  the 
culture  terms  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
has  been  defined.  This  unbiased  study 
of  minority  groups  in  a  population 
should  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
cultural  contribution  made  by  reli¬ 
gious,  racial,  national,  political,  or 
economic  minorities.  It  should  help  to 
develop  an  altitude  of  tolerance  to¬ 
wards  minority  groups  and  should  en¬ 
courage  emotional  control  regarding 
minority  problems. 

Summary  IV:  General  Course  in 
the  Humanities 

We  may  say  that  the  revised  general 
course  in  the  humanities  aims  to  make 
every  student  of  Saint  Xavier  College 
an  artist,  provided  that,  in  the  term 
“artist,”  we  include  the  one  who  en¬ 
joys  the  work  of  art  produced  by  an¬ 
other  as  well  as  the  one  who  himself 
produces  the  work.  The  objective  of 
the  course  in  the  humanities,  however, 
is  not  solely  the  student’s  enjoyment 
of  the  arts.  Many  of  our  students  have 
long  found  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
music  and  literature,  a  source  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  enjoyment.  To  this  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  enjoyment,  the  general 
course  in  the  humanities  endeavors  to 
add  on  the  part  of  the  student  an 
inquiring  interest  and  thoughtful  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  arts  which  will  in 
time  lead  to  intelligent  appreciation. 
This  the  course  does  by  an  examination 
in  each  of  the  arts  of  the  basic  problems 
common  to  all  the  arts:  what  art  is, 
what  the  relation  of  art  to  nature  is, 
the  problems  involved  in  the  materials, 
media,  elements,  techniques,  and  forms 


employed  in  the  various  arts,  what 
unity  means  and  what  its  aesthetic 
function  is,  what  relation  exists  be¬ 
tween  function  and  beauty  in  a  work 
of  art,  and  other  like  problems. 

We  include  in  our  general  course  in 
the  humanities  the  major  arts — lit¬ 
erature,  music,  sculpture,  painting, 
architecture,  prints  and,  if  time  per¬ 
mits,  some  few  of  the  minor  arts  such 
as  ceramics,  textiles,  and  work  in  pre¬ 
cious  metals.  Again,  within  each  art, 
our  study  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  few 
forms:  in  literature,  to  the  novel, 
drama,  epic,  and  lyric  poetry;  in 
music,  to  the  dramatic  forms,  to  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  contrapuntal  forms,  to  the 
symphonic  forms,  especially  the  sym¬ 
phony,  concerto,  and  symphonic  poem; 
and  the  solo  song.  The  same  limitation 
of  material  is  necessary  in  the  other 
arts. 

In  addition  to  her  study  in  class  of 
selected  classics  in  the  various  arts,  the 
student  is  directed  to  materials  avail¬ 
able  for  study  in  art  galleries,  record 
collections,  libraries,  architecture  with¬ 
in  reach,  and  other  resources. 

Though  the  list  of  works  of  art  used 
in  the  course  varies  from  year  to  year, 
the  following  examples  are  typical: 

Literature 

Drama — Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex 
Epic — Dante,  Divine  Comedy 
Novel — ^Tolstoi,  Anna  Karenina 
Poems — Milton,  Paradise  Lost 

Music 

Fugue — Bach,  Fugues  from  the  Wdl-tempered 
Clavier 

Symphony — Beethoven,  No.  sinC  Minor 
Sonata — Beethoven,  Piano  Sonata  in  E  Minor 
Concerto — Mozart,  Piano  Concerto  No.  »4  in  C 
Minor 

Pastoral — Debussy,  Afternoon  of  a  Faun 
Visual  Arts 

Painting — El  Greco,  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Sculpture — Michelangelo,  Pieta 
Architecture — St.  Paul’s  London;  Santa  Sophia, 
Istanbul;  Contemporary  architecture — espe¬ 
cially  churches. 


A 
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Summary  V:  General  Course  in  the  The  objectives  of  the  course  are  the 
Biological  Sciences  following: 

The  biology  staff  felt  that  it  could  Tq  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major 

achieve  the  new  objectives  of  the  gen-  groups  of  living  organisms  (plant  and  animal 

eral  education  program  with  its  present  kingdoms). 

course.  The  only  change  recommended  *•  interpret  the  major  biological  concepts, 
was  the  introduction  of  individual  lab-  3-  To  study  the  structure,  nourishment^  and 

funcboning  of  the  human  body  m  order  to 
oratory  problems.  understand  the  effect  these  factors  have  upon 

This  course,  developed  prior  to  the  the  life  of  man. 
beginning  of  the  North  Central  Study,  4.  To  study  the  theories  of  the  evolutionists,  the 
is  divided  into  the  various  disciplines  geneticists,  and  the  eugenidsts  in  the  light  of 
of  the  biological  sciences.  An  attempt  Catholic  interpreution. 

U  made  to  present  in  the  Mowing  “ 

order,  the  important  facts  and  concepts  j  to  learn  something  ol  the  contnbtiUons  ol 
of  plant  and  animal  phyla,  evolution,  leading  scientists  to  the  field  of  biology, 
physiology,  genetics,  eugenics,  ecology, 

and  biographical  study.  The  following  The  time  allotment  and  credit  hours 
list  contains  the  major  objective  for  for  the  general  courses  are  shown  in 
each  of  the  preceding  disciplines.  Table  I. 


Table  I 

Time  Allotment  and  Credit  Hours  tor  the  General  Courses 


General  Courses 

Quarter  System* 

Semester  System 

Time  AUotment 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Time  Allotment  Sem.  Hrs. 

Biological  Science 

3  consecutive  quarters 
5  days  per  week 

6| 

3nd  Sem.  Fresh. 

5  days  per  wk. 

5 

Communication 

3  consecutive  quarters 
S  days  per  week 

6} 

1st,  3nd  Sem.  Fresh. 

4  days  per  wk. 

8 

Humanities 

3  consecutive  quarters 
5  days  per  week 

61 

ist,  3nd  Sem.  Soph. 

3  days  per  wk. 

6 

Phyrical  Science 

3  consecutive  quarters 
5  days  per  week 

61 

ist.  Sem.  Fresh. 

5  days  per  wk. 

S 

Social  Science 

3  consecutive  quarters 
5  days  per  week 

61 

ist,  3nd  Sem.  Soph. 

3  days  per  wk. 

6 

*  The  College  changed  from  the  quarter  to  the  semester  system  in  September,  1949. 


PART  m.  WORKING  TOWARDS  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
STUDY,  1947-48 


During  1947-48  the  North  Central 
Study  Committee  was  confronted  with 
the  evaluation  of  the  new  general  edu¬ 
cation  program.  The  following  steps, 
generally  recognized  as  an  orderly  pro¬ 
cedure  for  an  evaluation  study,  were 
adopted: 

I.  Formulation  of  objectives. 

a.  Statement  of  objectives  in  terms  of  behavior. 

3.  Development  of  instruments  to  test  these  be¬ 
haviors. 

4.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of  results. 

5.  Determination  of  remedial  measures. 

Step  I,  the  formulation  of  objec¬ 
tives,  was  completed  in  1946. 

The  evaluation  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  program  required  that  evidence  be 
secured  to  show  changes  in  thinking 
(cognition),  in  feeling  (affection),  and 
in  doing  (conation)  brought  about  in 
students  as  a  result  of  thb  program. 
These  mental  functions  are  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  behavior.  Since  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  activity  is  observa¬ 
ble  to  the  individual  through  introspec¬ 
tion,  any  study  of  change  in  behaviors 
must  be  based  on  those  which  are  ob¬ 
servable  by  others.* 

It  is  held  that  man  is  a  somato¬ 
psychic  organism  and  represents  a  unit 
that  is  non-divisible.  The  apparent  sep¬ 
aration  of  man’s  mental  functions  into 
three  facets  is  made  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study.  These  mental  func¬ 
tions  are  concomitant  functions  and 
not  sequent  functions. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  OBJECTIVES 
IN  TERMS  OF  BEHAVIORS 

Behaviors  are  subdivided  here  into 

(1)  mental  or  intellectual  reactions  and 

(2)  reactions  involving  emotions,  atti¬ 
tudes,  appreciations,  sensitivities,  in¬ 
terests,  and  habits. 

*  William  F.  Cunningham,  C.S.C.,  Pivotal 
Problems  of  Education.  New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  1940,  pp.  80-88. 


The  objectives  formulated  for  the 
general  education  program  were  next 
stated  in  terms  of  the  behaviors  listed 
below. 

Types  of  Behavior 

I.  IntdUctual  Operations 

a.  Ability  to  gather  data. 

b.  Ability  to  interpret  data. 

c.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  relevant  and 
irrelevant  information. 

d.  Ability  to  think  in  terms  of  graphical, 
mathematical,  chemical,  biological,  and 
aesthetic  symbols. 

e.  Ability  to  formulate  hypotheses. 

f.  Ability  to  apply  principles  to  new  situa¬ 
tions. 

g.  Ability  to  make  generalizations  and  to 
draw  conclusions. 

h.  Ability  to  use  the  scientific  method  to  solve 
problems  and  to  analyze  and  criticize  the 
work  of  others. 

i.  Ability  to  communicate  effectively  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking. 

a.  Operations  Involving  Emotions  (attitudes,  ap¬ 
preciations,  sensitivities,  interests,  and  habits) 

a.  Social  situations. 

b.  Scientific  situations. 

c.  Aesthetic  sitiuitions. 

d.  Religious  and  moral  sittiations. 

Definitions  of  Operations  or  Reactions 
Involving  Emotions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  opera¬ 
tions  or  reactions  involving  emotions 
were  defined  as  follows: 

Interests — those  things  one  pursues  for  the  joy  of 
doing — leisure  time  activities. 

Appreciations — reactions  showing  an  awareness 
to  aesthetic  values  in  music,  art,  and  literature. 
Sensitivities — reactions  disclosing  responsiveness 
to  social  and  aesthetic  situations. 

Habit — an  established  behavior. 

Attitude — a  fixed  resolve  to  act. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TEST  INSTRUMENTS 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  program  of 
general  education,  a  survey  of  avail¬ 
able  tests  was  made.  None  could  be 
found  that  was  based  on  objectives 
similar  to  those  of  our  program.  Two 
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test  instruments,  Examination  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  and  Reactions  Involving 
Emotions,  were  therefore  developed  to 
evaluate  (i)  certain  aspects  of  effective 
methods  of  thinking  (mental  reactions) 
and  (2)  behaviors  related  to  specific 
attitudes,  appreciations,  sensitivities, 
interests,  and  habits. 

Examination  in  General  Education 

For  the  preparation  of  the  test  in¬ 
strument,  Examination  in  General  Edu¬ 
cation,  each  committee  member  was 
asked  to  devise  test  items  designed  to 
evaluate  each  of  the  mental  reactions 
listed  under  Behaviors.  (See  page  386.) 
Then  the  committee  as  a  whole  studied, 
criticized,  and  re-edited  the  items  sub¬ 
mitted  and  chose  fourteen  of  them  for 
the  test  instrument. 

Examples  of  Scientific  Attitudes 

Some  of  the  scientific  attitudes  se¬ 
lected  for  evaluation  were  open-mind¬ 
edness,  critical-mindedness,  intellectual 
honesty,  habit  of  looking  for  causes, 
and  sensitivity  to  problems.  These 
scientific  attitudes  were  defined  in  the 
following  manner: 

Open-mindedness  requires  that  any 
conclusion  drawn  or  judgment  made 
must  be  free  of  bias,  prejudice,  intol¬ 
erance,  or  bigotry;  that  the  approach 
be  objective  and  not  subjective.  It 
means,  for  example,  a  willingness  to 
consider  and  analyze  objectively  data 
which  do  not  support  one’s  present 
convictions. 

Critical-mindedness  is  the  opposite  of 
gullibility.  It  requires  proof  of  state¬ 
ments  made.  The  word  of  even  a 
“specialist”  is  not  just  accepted.  Criti¬ 
cal-mindedness  demands  criticism  of 
self  as  well  as  of  others.  To  be  critical- 
minded,  one  must  possess  the  ability 
to  detect  flaws  in  the  evidence  or  argu¬ 
ment  presented. 

Intellectual  honesty  requires  that  ab¬ 
solute  honesty  prevail  in  every  phase 


of  any  study.  It  demands  an  accurate 
and  complete  report  of  all  data  avail¬ 
able,  and  acknowledgment  of  errors 
made  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  inclu¬ 
sion  of  no  data  not  actually  obtained. 

Habit  of  looking  for  causes  recognizes 
that  nothing  happens  without  a  reason 
or  cause.  The  habit  of  attributing  phe¬ 
nomena,  or  events  not  understood,  to 
some  mysterious  cause  shows  complete 
absence  of  this  attitude. 

Sensitivity  to  a  problem  requires  the 
ability  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
problems  and  to  perceive  relation¬ 
ships. 

Sample  questions  taken  from  the  five 
different  areas  of  the  general  education 
program  are  presented  below. 

Sample  Questions  from  First  Test 
Instrument  Examination  in 
General  Education 

Below  are  sample  questions  drawn 
from  biological  science,  communica¬ 
tion,  humanities,  physical  science,  and 
the  social  sciences  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted  as  types  that  might  be  used  to 
evaluate  to  some  degree  the  attainment 
of  the  intellectual  operations  listed  on 
page  386. 

The  students  have  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  particular  test  items, 
but  the  understandings  pertinent  to 
their  solution  are  treated  in  the  courses. 
Both  the  objective  and  the  essay-type 
questions  are  used. 

Sample  Question  i:  Submitted  by  the 

Biological  Science  Faculty 

This  question  might  be  used  to  test 
the  ability  to  apply  principles  to  new 
situations. 

Direction:  Blacken  the  answer  space 
which  designates  the  correct  explana¬ 
tion. 

Mendel  produced  seeds  by  crossing 
tall  and  dwarf  varieties  of  peas. 

All  plants  grown  from  these  seeds 
were  tall;  none  were  dwarf.  When  the 
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seeds  from  this  generation  were 
planted,  they  produced  a  generation 
that  consisted  of  both  tall  and  dwarf 
plants.  Mendel  counted  the  number  of 
tall  and  dwarf  plants  in  this  generation 
and  found  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  were  tall  and  one-fourth  were 
dwarf. 

The  above  statements  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  following: 

A.  Two  pairs  of  factors. 

B.  Simple  Mendelian  inheritance. 

C.  A  modified  two  factor  ratio. 

D.  Linkage. 

E.  None  of  these. 

This  question  tests  the  following: 

A.  Understandings 

1.  Mendel’s  findings: 

a.  The  principle  of  dominance. 

b.  The  principle  of  unit  characters. 

c.  The  principle  of  segregation. 

2.  Monohybrid  cross. 

3.  Dihybrid  cross. 

4.  Ratio. 

B.  Ability  to  apply  these  understandings. 

Sample  Question  2;  Submitted  by 
the  Communication  Staff 

This  test  situation  drawn  from  com¬ 
munication  evaluates  some  of  the  abil¬ 
ities  a  student  must  have  in  order  to 
think  and  communicate  effectively. 

Direction:  Read  the  following  letter 
carefully. 

ADVICE  TO  A  BEGINNING  SCHOLAR^ 

Luxor,  2  January,  1873 

p.  235.  (i)  I  have  received  your  letter  of  Novem¬ 
ber  3rd  just  as  I  was  leaving  Cairo,  and  as  I 
have  been  busily  reading  myself,  I  delayed 
answering  till  I  knew  what  I  had  to  say.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  you  are  acting  on  good  advice  and 
working  in  such  good  company  that  I  can  add 
very  little  to  your  means  of  getting  ahead.  Per¬ 
haps  to  a  critical  eye,  the  field  you  have  en¬ 
tered  may  seem  rather  wide.  I  doubt  whether  a 
man  can  profitably  spread  his  reading  over  a 
very  large  range  unless  he  has  some  definite 
object  clearly  fixed  in  his  head.  My  wish  is  to 

•  Letters  of  Henry  Adams  18^8-1891,  ed.  by 
W.  C.  Ford.  Boston:  Houghton  MifBin  Com¬ 
pany.  >930.  PP-  *35“*37-  Permission  of  publisher. 


lead  you  gradually  up  to  your  definite  object, 
but  what  it  must  be  will  depend  on  the  bent  of 
your  own  tastes.  I  can  only  tell  you  the  style  of 
the  thing  that  seems  to  me  best. 

p.  236.  (2)  The  first  step  seems  to  me  to  be  to 
familiarize  one’s  mind  with  thoroughly  good 
work,  to  master  the  scientific  method,  and  to 
adopt  the  rigid  principle  of  subordinating 
everything  to  perfect  thoroughness  of  study. 
I  have  therefore  advised  your  learning  Ger¬ 
man,  because  I  think  the  German  methods  so 
sound . . . 

P-  *37-  (3)  I  proposed  no  more  to  the  fellows  who 
are  kind  enough  to  think  my  teaching  worth 
their  listening  to — those  of  them  I  mean  who 
take  the  thing  in  the  spirit  I  offer  it  in — than 
to  teach  them  how  to  do  their  work.  The  Col¬ 
lege  chose  to  make  me  Professor  of  History — 
I  don’t  know  why,  for  I  knew  no  more  history 
than  my  neighbors.  And  it  pitchforked  me  into 
mediaeval  history,  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 
But  it  makes  little  difference  what  one 
teaches;  the  great  thing  is  to  train  scholars  for 
work,  and  for  that  purpose  there  is  no  better 
field  than  mediaeval  hhtory  for  future  histo¬ 
rians.  The  mere  wish  to  give  a  practical  tium  to 
my  men  has  almost  necessarily  led  me  to  give 
a  strong  legal  bent  to  the  study.  Starting  from 
this  point,  I  found  that  at  the  outset  the  Fam¬ 
ily  was  the  center  of  early  law.  To  study  the 
Family,  therefore,  in  its  different  relations,  was 
the  natural  course  to  follow.  From  this  point 
we  must  follow  down  the  different  lines  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  organization  of  the  Family, 
the  law  of  inheritance,  of  testaments,  of  land 
tenure,  of  evidence  and  legal  procedure,  the 
relations  of  the  Family  to  the  community,  in 
its  different  forms  of  village,  county  and 
state,  as  well  as  many  other  parallel  Ihies  of 
study  lay  open  before  me  and  I  have  only  to 
indicate  them  to  true  students  whether  of  law 
or  of  history,  and  let  them  go  to  work  and 
develop  them.  Of  course  I  don’t  pretend  to 
have  mastered  these  subjects  myself.  No  one 
has  yet  done  so.  But  men  like  you  and  Ames 
can  win  a  reputation  by  following  up  any  one 
line  of  investigation,  and  the  occupation  is  as 
good  as  mathematics  for  the  logical  faculty, 
while  it  leads  ultimately  all  the  nearer  to  the 
subject  of  historical  study. 

p.  237.  (4)  Of  course  our  own  law  and  institutions 
are  what  we  aim  at.  I  think  you  would  do 
well  to  keep  this  in  mind  and  to  take  some 
special  line  of  work  as  soon  as  you  have  be¬ 
come  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  general 
bearings  of  things.  Of  course  you  will  choose 
whatever  you  think  best  suits  your  tastes.  It 
does  not  follow  that  preliminary  legal  reading 
is  to  make  you  a  historian  of  law,  any  more 
than  preliminary  grammar  reading  would  re¬ 
sult  in  making  you  a  historian  of  philology.  It 
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matters  very  little  what  line  you  take  pro¬ 
vided  you  can  catch  the  tail  of  an  idea  to  de¬ 
velop  with  solid  reasoning  and  thorough 
knowledge.  America  or  Europe,  our  own  cen¬ 
tury  or  prehistoric  time,  are  all  alike  to  the 
historian  if  he  can  only  ^d  out  what  men  are 
and  have  been  driving  at,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  I 
myself  am  now  strongly  impelled  to  write  an 
Essay  on  Egyptian  Law,  for  I  have  a  sort  of 
notion  that  I  could  draw  out  of  that  queer 
subject  some  rather  surprising  deductions;  per¬ 
haps  I  could  fix  a  legal  land-mark  in  history, 
but  I  have  too  much  on  my  hands  and  must  let 
the  Cheopses  and  the  Ramses  alone  . . . 

P-  *37*  (s)  Pray  give  my  best  regards  to  your 
wife. 

H.  A. 

Using  the  letter  of  Henry  Adams  to 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  carry  out  the 
following  directions: 

I.  List  in  eight  or  more  concise  imperative  sen¬ 
tences  the  main  praints  in  Henry  Adams’  ad¬ 
vice  to  a  beginning  scholar. 

II.  Write  an  essay  consisting  of  two  paragraphs. 

A.  In  the  first  paragraph  state  the  theme  and 
give  the  significant  ideas  of  Henry 
Adams. 

B.  In  the  second  paragraph  judge  these  ideas 
according  to  guiding  principles  and  draw 
the  conclusion. 

1.  If  you  are  an  entering  freshman,  con¬ 
sider  principles  set  up  by  the  high 
scho<^  from  which  you  were  graduated. 

2.  If  you  are  a  sophomore,  consider  prin¬ 
ciples  set  up  by  St.  Xavier  College. 

Note  that  the  situations  are  not  alike  but 
analogous;  therefore  your  conclusion  will 
be  relative. 

C.  Make  an  effective  transition  between  the 
two  paragraphs.  Remember  you  are  writ¬ 
ing  one  essay,  not  two. 

Analysis  of  Questions 

1.  Question  I  is  designed  to  test  the  ability; 

a.  To  interpret  data. 

b.  To  summarize. 

c.  To  distinguish  between  relevant  and  ir¬ 
relevant  information  and  to  communicate 
it  in  a  specific  kind  of  sentence. 

2.  Questions  in  Group  n  are  designed  to  test  the 
ability: 

a.  To  make  generalizations  and  to'draw  a 
conclusion. 

b.  To  apply  a  principle  to  a  new  situation. 

c.  To  use  effective  devices  of  communication. 


Sample  Question  j;  Submitted  by  the 
Humanities  Faculty 
Direction:  The  questions  under  A 
and  B  refer  to  the  photographs  that 
have  been  given  to  you.  Indicate  in  the 
appropriate  blank  on  the  answer  sheet 
the  most  likely  completion. 

A.  Architecture 

1.  The  interior  of  Church  IV  is  shown  in 
photograph  — 

2.  Most  remote  from  classic  forms  in  detail 
and  structure  b  photograph  (interior)  — 

3.  Remote  from  classic  forms  is  the  interior 
represented  in  photograph  — 

4.  Church  I  is  (A.  Byzantine;  B.  Roman¬ 
esque;  C.  Gothic;  D.  Early  Renaissance; 
E.  Late  Renaissance  or  Baroque)  — 

5.  Church  VI  is  (A.  Byzantine;  B.  Roman¬ 
esque;  C.  Gothic;  D.  Renaissance; 
E.  Baroque)  — 

6.  Representative  of  the  architectural  style 
of  the  Counter-Reformation  is  photo¬ 
graph— 

7.  Church  VIII  is  (A.  Early  Christian;  B. 
Byzantine;  C.  Romanesque;  D.  Gothic; 
E.  Renaissance)  — 

8.  A  lintel  ceiling  is  supported  by  column 
and  arch  system  in  photograph  — 

9.  A  vaulted  ceiling  is  supported  by  column 
and  arch  system  in  photograph  — 

10.  A  campanile  is  seen  in  photograph  — 

11.  A  rose  window  can  be  seen  in  photo¬ 
graph— 

12.  Flying  buttresses  can  be  seen  in  photo¬ 
graph— 

13.  Clustered  columns  are  evident  in  photo¬ 
graph— 

B.  Sculpture 

1.  The  earliest  work  illustrated  above  is 
photograph  — 

2.  Archaic  Greek  sculptiue  is  illustrated  in 
photograph  — 

3.  Classical  Greek  sculpture  (in  the  round) 
is  illustrated  in  photograph  — 

4.  Idealism  in  Greek  sculpture  with  its  re¬ 
sulting  generalization  is  illustrated  in 
photograph  — 

5.  The  baroque  sculpture  of  the  Hellenistic 
age  is  illustrated  in  photograph  — 

6.  Romanesque  or  early  Gothic  sculpture  is 
illustrated  in  photograph  — 

7.  Distortion  is  evident  in  photograph  — 

8.  The  carrying  of  impressionism  into  sculp¬ 
ture  can  be  seen  in  photograph  — 

9.  Roman  realism  is  illustrate  in  photo¬ 
graph— 

10.  Ch^tianity  furnished  the  subject  of  the 
Renaissance  sculptor  who  did  the  work  il¬ 
lustrated  in  photograph  — 
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S — Sun. 

E — Position  of  earth. 

£' — Position  of  earth  6  months  later  when  it  has  traveled  one-half  way  around  its  orbit 
J — Position  of  Jupiter  when  earth  is  at  E. 

J' — Position  of  Jupiter  6  months  later.  (It  takes  Jupiter  is  years  to  travel  around  the  sun  while  it 
takes  the  earth  but  one  year.) 

M — One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  with  a  period  of  revolution  of  43  hours. 


Sample  Question  4.  Submitted  by  the 

Physical  Science  Faculty 

Direction:  With  the  aid  of  the  di¬ 
agram  (Figure  i),  its  legend,  and  the 
given  statements  blacken  the  appro¬ 
priate  answer  spaces. 

Jupiter  and  the  earth  are  planets 
traveling  around  the  sun  at  distances 
from  it  of  489,000,000  and  93,000,000 
miles  respectively.  In  its  revolution  the 
satellite  M  (moon)  disappears  behind 
Jupiter  and  becomes  eclipsed  by  the 
planet.  This  disappearance  of  the 
satellite  occurs  every  42  hours.  When 
the  earth  and  Jupiter  were  in  their 
respective  positions  at  E  and  J, 


Roemer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  after 
studying  the  frequency  of  this  eclipse 
charted  a  time  schedule  for  future 
eclipses.  Six  months  later  when  the 
earth  was  in  position  E'  and  Jupiter 
was  at  J',  Roemer  discovered  that  the 
eclipses  were  16}  minutes  later  in  ar¬ 
riving  then  he  had  calculated.  While 
the  earth  was  at  position  E',  he  charted 
a  second  schedule  based  on  observa¬ 
tions  taken  in  this  position.  When  the 
earth  arrived  back  at  E,  the  eclipses 
came  16}  minutes  earlier  than  he  had 
calculated  for  the  second  schedule. 

I.  The  difference  of  16}  minutes  between  the 
time  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  eclipse 
and  that  calculated  for  it  six  months  earlier 
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can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 

A.  The  satellite  has  a  faster  speed  when  the 
earth  and  Jupiter  are  on  the  same  side  of 
the  sun,  since  at  that  time  there  is  a  greater 
attraction  between  them. 

B.  The  period  of  revolution  of  the  satellite 
around  Jupiter  is  not  constant. 

C.  The  earth  has  a  variable  speed  as  it  travels 
around  the  sun. 

D.  The  light,  which  comes  from  the  sun  and 
is  reflected  by  Jupiter  and  its  satellite  to 
the  observer,  must  travel  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  to  reach  the  earth  at  £'  thun  at  E. 

E.  All  celestial  bodies  moving  around  the  sun 
travel  at  their  maximum  speed  when  they 
are  closest  to  the  sun. 

3.  The  distance  from  E  to  E'  is: 

A.  93,000,000  miles. 

B.  386,000,000  miles. 

C.  186,000,000  miles. 

D.  46,500,000  miles. 

E.  Some  other  distance. 

3.  An  object  traveling  a  distance  equal  to  that 
from  E  to  E'  in  16}  minutes  would  have  a 
speed  per  second  of: 

A.  588,000  miles. 

B.  1,116,000  miles. 

C.  186,000  miles. 

D.  1,860,000  miles. 

E.  None  of  these. 

Sample  Question  5;  Submitted  by  the 
Social  Science  Faculty 

The  new  course  in  the  social  sciences 
is  developed  around  six  basic  social 
problems.  Subsequent  to  the  study  of 
each  problem,  an  evaluation  is  made 
through  a  test  problem  similar  to  that 
given  below  for  Problem  I  which  is 
studied  for  approximately  six  weeks. 

Problem  I:  How  can  the  culture  con¬ 
tributions  of  racial  and  national  groups 
be  understood  and  appreciated  so  as  to 
render  less  imminent  domestic  inter¬ 
group  conflicts? 

Test  Problem  Designed  to  Test 
Several  Abilities  at  the  Same 
Time 

Assume  that  you  are  a  social  scien¬ 
tist  hired  by  the  federal  government  to 
study  conditions  among  the  American 
Negroes  and  are  to  recommend  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


I.  Upon  what  social  scientific  principles  would 
you  base  your  study? 

3.  What  method  woukl  you  use  in  the  study? 

3.  What  conditions  would  you  probably  find? 

4.  What  would  you  recommend  in  view  of  them? 

These  questions  relate  to  Problem  I 
of  the  general  course  and  follow  one 
another  in  a  logical  sequence. 

The  list  of  requirements  for  answer¬ 
ing  these  questions  follows: 

I.  The  first  question  requires  an  exposition  of 
the  social  scientific  principles  of  truths  upon 
which  the  hypothetical  study  would  be 
grounded. 

3.  The  second  question  requires  an  outline  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  determine  empirically  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  conditions  men¬ 
tioned. 

3.  The  third  question  requires  a  statement  of  the 
probable  findings  that  such  methodical  steps 
might  yield. 

4.  The  fourth  question  requires  a  diagnosis  of 
the  inadequacies  of  the  status  quo  and  the 
formulation  of  a  program  of  action  for  their 
elimination. 

While  these  questions  might  be  used 
to  test  several  of  the  nine  mental  re¬ 
actions  listed  under  Behaviors  (see  p. 
386),  a  recent  evaluation  was  made  on 
only  the  behaviors  listed  below: 

Question  i  was  used  to  determine  the 
ability  of  the  student  to  apply  ap¬ 
propriate  principles  to  a  problem  situ¬ 
ation. 

A  partial  list  of  previously  known 
principles  upon  which  the  student 
should  have  based  her  responses  fol¬ 
lows: 

I.  There  is  an  equal  distribution  of  native 
capacities  among  all  races. 

3.  Apparent  disparities  between  races  are  due  to 
social  conditioning. 

3.  Attitudes  toward  a  race  result  from  social  con¬ 
ditioning  based  on  myth  rather  than  fact  The 
purpose  of  the  myth  is  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  (in  this  problem,  race). 

4.  Attitudes  can  be  changed  if  social  situations 
are  changed. 

Question  2  served  to  evaluate  the 
student’s  ability  to  use  the  scientific 
method  in  the  solution  of  a  social  prob¬ 
lem.  More  specifically  this  evaluation 
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was  based  on  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  state  the  problem,  present  data,  or¬ 
ganize  and  interpret  the  data,  reach  a 
conclusion,  and  make  practical  recom¬ 
mendations. 

In  evaluating  question  3  and  question 
4,  an  attempt  was  made  to  measure 
the  ability  of  the  student  to  distinguish 
between  relevant  and  irrelevant  in¬ 
formation,  to  formulate  hypotheses,  to 
make  generalizations,  and  draw  con¬ 
clusions.  A  serious  attempt  was  made 
to  measure  the  ability  of  the  student 
to  communicate  effectively. 

TEST  OF  REACTIONS  INVOLVING 
EMOTIONS 

For  the  second  instrument,  Reac¬ 
tions  Involving  Emotions,  a  similar  pro¬ 
cedure  was  followed.  Each  committee 
member  prepared  items  that  were  in¬ 
tended  to  test  attitudes,  appreciations, 
interests,  sensitivities,  and  habits. 
From  those  submitted,  fifty-two  were 
selected  for  the  test.  A  few  sample 
items  are  included  in  this  report. 

Sample  Items  from  Second 
Test  Instrument 

Test  of  Reactions  Involving  Emotions 

I.  This  item  was  intended  to  measure 
Habit  of  Looking  for  Causes 

Direction:  Check  the  course  of  action 
you  would  most  likely  follow  if  you  had 
the  following  experience: 

Your  desk  drawer  contained,  besides 
the  usual  writing  supplies,  pieces  of 
aluminum  and  uranium  ihetals,  sewing 
supplies,  and  a  package  of  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  wrapped  securely  in  the 
conventional  black  paper.  Upon  ex¬ 
amination  you  find  the  photographic 
plates  to  be  in  a  condition  as  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  light. 

I  would 

_  I.  Conclude  that  black  paper  does  not  pro¬ 
tect  photographic  plates  from  light. 

_  2.  Discard  the  plates  without  further 

thought. 


_ 3.  Report  the  incident  to  a  photographer. 

_ 4.  Perform  experiments  to  test  the  effect  of 

the  individual  contents  of  the  drawer  on 
photographic  plates  known  to  be  un- 
ezposed  to  light. 

_ 5.  A^ume  that  the  plates  were  defective 

when  purchased  and  file  a  complaint 
with  the  merchant. 

2.  This  item  was  intended  to  measure 
Open  Mindedness 

Direction:  Check  the  statement  with 
which  you  are  in  most  agreement. 

A  blood  transfusion  from  a  Negro  to 
a  white  will 

1.  _ Always  kill  the  white. 

2.  _ Always  weaken  the  health  of  the  white. 

3.  _ Improve  the  health  of  the  white  if  other 

conditions  are  equal  and  tbe  negro  and 
the  white  are  of  the  same  blood  type. 

4.  _  Darken  the  skin  of  the  white. 

3.  This  item  was  intended  to  measure 
•  Reading  Interests 

Direction:  Below  is  a  list  of  maga¬ 
zines.  First,  draw  a  line  through  those 
which  you  have  never  read.  Insert  the 
name,  in  space  10,  of  a  magazine  of 
your  choice  which  has  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  list.  Place  i  in  the  space 

before  the  magazine  of  your  first 

choice;  2  before  your  second  choice; 
and  3  etc. 

1.  _  The  Red  Book 

2.  _ Life 

3.  _ Commonweal 

4.  _  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

5.  _ Atlantic  Monthly 

6.  _ American 

7.  _ Saturday  Evening  Post 

8 _ Pic 

g.  _ Reader's  Digest 

10. _ 

4.  This  item  was  intended  to  measure 
Aesthetic  Appreciation 

Direction:  Check  the  statement  that 
is  most  nearly  correct  for  you.  In  a 
musical  composition,  the  element  which 
holds  the  greatest  appeal  for  me  is 

1.  _ Rhythm 

2.  _ Melody 

3.  _ Harmony 
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5.  This  item  was  intended  to  measure 
Critical  Mindedness 

Direction:  Indicate  by  check  the 
course  of  action  you  would  most  likely 
follow. 

In  evaluating  a  work  of  art,  whether 


in  literature,  art,  or  music, 

1.  _ I  depend  entirely  upon  my  own  judg¬ 

ment. 

2.  _ I  make  my  evaluation  in  accordance 

with  the  opinions,  written  and  verbal,  of 
critics  in  Uie  field. 

3.  _ I  consult  the  opinions  of  competent 

critics  but  form  my  own  judgments. 


PART  IV.  ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 
OF  THE  EXAMINATIONS  USED  IN  THE  GENERAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Section  A:  The  Freshman  Testing  Program,  jq48-^i 


Part  IV  is  an  abridgement  of  the 
reports  submitted  to  the  faculty  in 
June,  1949,  1950  and  1951,  respec¬ 
tively,  by  the  North  Central  Study 
Committee  on  Evaluation.  The  pre¬ 
vious  steps  of  this  evaluative  study, 
the  work  of  the  1945-48  (>eriod,  were 
the  formulation  of  objectives,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  objectives  in  terms  of  be¬ 
haviors,  and  the  development  of  in¬ 
struments  to  test  these  behaviors.  The 
problem  of  the  North  Central  Study 
Committee  on  Evaluation  from  1948- 
51  was  to  obtain  data  from  the  use  of 
tests  for  the  evaluation  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eral  education  program  and  the  analysis 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  test  re¬ 
sults. 

THE  FRESHMAN  TESTING  PROGRAM 

Battery  of  Selected  Tests 

The  1948  General  Education  Fresh¬ 
man  Testing  Program  consisted  of  a 
battery  of  tests  administered  to  the 
freshman  class  during  a  three-day 
period  at  the  time  of  entrance  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  These  tests  included  the  1948 
editions  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Psychological  Examination; 
the  Purdue  Placement  Test  in  English, 
Form  A;  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Religion  Placement  Test  for  College 
Freshmen,  Form  D;  the  Saint  Xavier 
College  Arithmetic  Test;  the  Saint 
Xavier  College  Examination  in  General 
Education;  the  Saint  Xavier  College 
Test  of  Reactions  Involving  Emotions; 
and  one  of  the  following  standardized 
language  tests:  the  Cooperative  Latin 
Test — Lower  Level,  Form  S;  the  Co¬ 
operative  French  Test — Higher  Level, 
Form  S;  the  A.C.E.  German  Reading 
Test,  Form  B;  and,  the  Cooperative 


Spanish  Test — Revised  Series  Advanced, 
Form  P.  Except  for  different  editions 
of  the  standardized  tests,  and  the 
addition  of  Part  II,  Examination  in 
General  Education,  the  same  battery  of 
tests  was  used  in  1949  and  1950. 

Use  of  the  Tests 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychological  Examination  and  the 
Purdue  Placement  Test  in  English  were 
used  for  an  over-all  student  evaluation 
and  for  class  sectioning  purposes. 

The  religion  test  was  given  as  a 
courtesy  at  the  request  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  establish  norms  for  the  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  Saint  Xavier  College  Arithmetic 
Test  was  used  to  ascertain  the  students’ 
level  of  achievement  in  the  basic  arith¬ 
metical  skills. 

The  two  new  tests — the  Saint  Xavier 
College  Examination  in  General  Educa¬ 
tion,  ZP48  Edition,  and  the  Saint 
Xavier  College  Test  of  Reactions  Involv¬ 
ing  Emotions,  ig48  Edition,  were  de¬ 
signed  to  evaluate,  respectively,  certain 
aspects  of  effective  methods  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  behaviors  associated  with  at¬ 
titudes,  appreciations,  sensitivities,  in¬ 
terests,  and  habits.  The  tests  were  used 
at  entrance  to  obtain  a  base  line  for  the 
evaluation  of  our  general  education 
program.  It  was  planned  that  these  two 
tests,  or  comparable  ones,  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the 
sophomore  classes  of  1950,  1951,  and 

1952- 

As  an  experiment  the  Examination  in 
General  Education  was  used  also  as  a 
means  for  determining  which  of  the 
entering  freshmen  would  be  permitted 
to  take  one  or  more  of  the  comprehen- 
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Table  n 


SUMMASY  or  SCOBZS  AMD  RaNES  AT  ENTRANCE  BY  STUDENT  SS  —  I948 


Test 

Possible  Score 

Student’s  Score 

Student’s  Local 
Rank 

A.C£.  Psycholcgical  Examination, 

1048  Ed. 

Q  Score 

80 

60 

3 

L  Score 

130 

93 

3 

Total  Score 

300 

iSa 

3 

National  Percentile  Rank  98 

Purdue  Placement  Test  in  English,  Form  A 
Reading  Comprehension 

30 

30 

5 

Total  Score 

274 

184 

75 

National  Percentile  Rank  95 

Saint  Xavier  College  Exam,  in  General 
Education 

Biological  Science 

43% 

58.5 

Communication 

88% 

I 

Humanities 

63% 

I 

Physical  Science 

60% 

a. 5 

Social  Science 

63% 

6 

Total  Gen.  Educ.  Average  63.2% 

Saint  Xavier  College  Arithmetic  Test 

93% 

1 

8 

Language  Test  (Latin  Test  Lower  Lend), 
Form  S 

53 

33  s* 

Univ.  of  Notre  Dame  Religion  Placement 
Test  for  College  Freshmen,  Form  D 

ISO 

13a 

6 

*  In  group  of  58  who  took  Latin  test  at  entrance. 

sive  examinations  in  the  general  educa-  < 
tion  program.  It  was  agreed  that  any 
student  who  passed  the  comprehensive 
examination  in  one  of  the  five  areas, 
would  be  excused  from  taking  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  in  that  area.  As  a  result  of 
this  experiment,  in  1948  eight  students 
were  excused  from  all  or  a  part  of  the 
course  in  communication,  one  was 
excused  from  physical  science,  one 
from  biological  science,  one  from  social 
science,  and  none  from  the  humanities; 
in  1949,  eleven  students  were  excused 
from  all  or  a  part  of  the  courses  in  com¬ 
munication,  one  was  excused  from 
biological  science,  two  from  social 
science,  and  none  from  the  humanities 
or  physical  science;  in  1950,  fifteen 
students  were  excused  from  all  or  part 
of  the  course  in  communication  but  no 
one  was  excused  from  the  other  general 


education  courses. 

Table  II  is  a  typical  record  of  test 
data  collected  for  each  student  at  the 
time  of  entrance.  A  number  is  per¬ 
manently  assigned  to  a  student  and  is 
used  to  identify  her  in  all  records  per¬ 
taining  to  the  General  Education 
Study. 

RELIABILITY  AND  VAUDITY  OP  THE 
TEST  INSTRUMENT 

Examination  in  General  Education 

Evaluation  of  students  must  be 
based  upon  acceptable  criteria.  There¬ 
fore  the  committee  began  to  examine 
critically  the  Examination  in  General 
Education  to  determine  its  reliability 
and  validity.  At  this  point  the  com¬ 
mittee  particip>ated  in  an  intensive  in- 
service  study  of  the  statistical  analysis 
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of  tests.  The  study  moved  from  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  basic  definitions  of  re¬ 
liability  and  validity  to  the  use  of  the 
various  statistical  methods  of  evalua¬ 
tion. 

The  reliability  of  a  test,  the  con¬ 
sistency  with  which  it  measures  some 
capacity  of  those  taking  it,  is  usually 
established  by  (i)  repeating  the  same 
test  after  a  short  interval  of  time  with 
the  same  group;  or  (2)  by  giving  com¬ 
parable  forms  to  the  same  group  at 
different  times;  or  (3)  by  giving  a  split- 
test.  The  correlation  between  the  two 
sets  of  scores  obtained  under  either  (i) 
or  (2)  gives  the  reliability  coefficient  of 
the  test.  In  the  case  of  the  split-test, 
the  test  is  divided  into  two  parts  of 
equal  length  and  difficulty,  and  the 
student  is  given  a  score  for  each  part. 
The  two  sets  of  scores  are  correlated  to 
give  the  reliability  coefficient  of  the 
half-test.  By  the  use  of  the  Spearman- 
Brown  formula,  the  reliability  co¬ 
efficient  for  the  whole  test  can  be  cal¬ 
culated. 

The  validity  of  a  test,  the  degree  to 
which  it  does  measure  whatever  capac¬ 
ity  it  claims  to  measure,  is  often  deter¬ 
mined  by  correlating  the  test  in  ques¬ 
tion  with  some  standard  test  which  has 
been  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  the  capacity  in 
question.  The  instructors’  rating  of 
students  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
test  in  question  may  be  used  also  as 
criteria  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
validity. 

STUDY  OF  RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN  TESTS 

Though  the  A.C.E.  Psychological 
Examination  and  the  Saint  Xavier  Col¬ 
lege  Examination  in  General  Education 
are  not  comparable  and  do  not  purport 
to  measure  the  same  thing  (the  A.C.E. 
Psychological  Examination  measures 
the  general  intelligence  at  the  college 
entrance  level,  and  the  Examination  in 


General  Education  measures  certain 
aspects  of  effective  methods  of  think¬ 
ing),  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  some 
correlation;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  high  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  would  exist  apart  from  develop¬ 
ment  of  powers  of  critical  thinking. 

For  exploratory  purposes  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  correlate  the  scores  from  the 
total  and  parts  of  the  Examination  in 
General  Education  with  the  total  scores 
and  the  part  scores  from  the  American 
Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  and  the  Purdue  Place¬ 
ment  Test  in  English.  To  help  evaluate 
these  results,  additional  correlations 
were  obtained  from  the  Purdue  Place¬ 
ment  Test  with  the  L-Score  of  the 
A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination  and 
from  the  Saint  Xavier  College  Arith¬ 
metic  Test  with  the  Q-Score  of  the 
A  .C.E.  Psychological  Examination.  The 
Holzinger  (1^28)  Form  for  Correlation 
Coefficient  and  Ratios  was  used  in  this 
correlation  work. 

(The  same  evaluative  procedure  was 
carried  out  again  for  the  1949  and  1950 
groups  of  students.  In  order  that  the 
three  groups  may  be  compared  a  com¬ 
plete  summary  of  the  test  results  is 
given  in  Table  III.) 

ITEM  ANALYSIS 

After  the  tests  had  been  examined  to 
determine  the  coefficient  of  correlation, 
each  question  in  the  Saint  Xavier  Col¬ 
lege  Examination  in  General  Education 
was  subjected  to  an  item  analysis.  Two 
coefficients,  an  index  of  difficulty  and 
an  index  of  discrimination,  were  com¬ 
puted  for  each  item.  The  steps  involved 
in  the  item  analysis  were  the  following: 

I.  The  grouping  of  the  papers  into  two  divisions. 
(The  upper  group  contained  the  papers  above 
the  median  score,  and  the  lower  group  con¬ 
tained  the  papers  below  the  median  score.) 

3.  The  recording  of  each  item  for  each  student 
in  the  upper  group  as  right  or  wrong. 

3.  The  repetition  of  step  2  for  the  lower  group. 

4.  The  computation  of  the  correct  and  incorrect 
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Table  IV 

A  COHPASISON  or  THE  CORSELATION  COEmCIENTS  DERIVED  ESOH  ITEM  ANALYSIS  DaTA  OF  THE 
Social  Science  Questions  in  the  Examinatum  in  General  Education 
Given  to  the  Freshman  Classes — 1948,  1949,  1950 
and  to  the 

Sophomore  Classes — 1950,  1951 


Social  Science  Part  I 


Social  Science  Part  11 


Question 

Item 

Coefficient 

Freshman 

1948  1949  1950 

W 

Sophomore 
1950  1951 

Question 

Item 

Coefficient  (r) 
Freshman 

1950 

I 

i. 

0,0 

—  .03 

.63 

0.30 

0.6s 

I 

I. 

0.36 

a. 

0.45 

•39 

.72 

0.75 

0.54 

3. 

0.51 

3- 

0.30 

.61 

•74 

0.93 

—  0.00 

3- 

0.63 

4- 

0.37 

.48 

.78 

0.30 

0.00 

4- 

0.68 

n 

I. 

0.0 

.40 

.14 

0.50 

—0.00 

IIA 

I. 

0.68 

3. 

0.30 

0.00 

•27 

0.37 

0.74 

3. 

0.30 

3- 

o.is 

.68 

0.0 

0.73 

—  0.00 

3- 

0.45 

4- 

0.34 

0.00 

•32 

—0.63 

—  0.13 

4- 

0.53 

S- 

0.50 

.05 

•35 

—0.63 

—  0.03 

5- 

0.43 

6. 

0.34 

—  .03 

•45 

—0.63 

0.73 

6. 

0.60 

7. 

0.40 

•25 

.08 

O.IO 

0-35 

nB 

!• 

0.64 

8. 

0.00 

•25 

.30 

0.86 

0.40 

3. 

0.67 

9- 

0.37 

-•05 

•45 

O.IO 

0.03 

3- 

0.67 

10. 

0.04 

.20 

.37 

0.41 

—0.37 

in 

I. 

0.30 

II. 

—0.04 

-.05 

•44 

0.31 

—0.05 

3. 

0.47 

13. 

—0.06 

.20 

.36 

—0.0s 

0.3$ 

3- 

0.00 

13- 

0.48 

•30 

•47 

0.75 

0.36 

4- 

0.30 

14- 

o.<^ 

.38 

•41 

—  0.22 

0.03 

5.  a 

0.00 

b 

0.00 

c 

0.00 

d 

0.00 

e 

0.00 

responses  expressed  in  percent  for  each  item 
by  the  two  groups. 

5.  llie  summarizing  of  these  computations  in 
percent  for  each  item  by  both  groups. 

6.  The  reading  of  the  correlation  coefficient  from 
the  ABAC  Chart  for  Estimating  Discrimina¬ 
tion} 


The  following  example,  illustrating 
steps  4  and  5  above,  is  based  upon 
Item  7,  Question  II  of  the  Saint  Xavier 
College  Examination  in  General  Educa¬ 
tion,  1948  Edition. 


Example: 

Above  Median  Group 


Failure 
on  Item 
U.4% 


Below  Median  Group  51.5% 


Success 
on  Item 
75-6% 

'■“•45 

48.5% 


The  index  of  discrimination  was 


found  for  each  item  of  the  Examination 
in  General  Education,  Part  I,  derived 
from  the  1948,  1949,  and  1950  fresh¬ 
man  test  results;  for  the  1950,  1951 
sophomore  restudies;  and  for  the  Ex¬ 
amination  in  General  Education,  Part 
II,  1950,  freshman  test  results.  The 
data  collected  on  the  social  science 
questions  appear  in  Table  IV.  Rotation 
judgments  of  test  results  on  Question  I 
and  Question  II  were  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  either  of  them  could  be 
improved.  The  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  shown  below. 

*  ABAC  Chart  for  Estimating  Item  Discrimina¬ 
tion,  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Examinations  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
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TENTATIVE  JUDGMENTS  OF  TEST 
RESULTS  ON  QUESTIONS  I  AND 
II  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
SECTION  OF  THE 

Saint  Xavier  College  Examination 
in  General  Education 

As  a  result  of  the  analysis  of  Ques¬ 
tion  I,  it  was  decided  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  that  question  since 
the  results  indicated  a  considerable 
degree  of  growth  in  critical  thinking  on 
a  social  problem  between  the  time  of 
entrance  and  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
freshmen,  most  of  whom  were  from  the 
above  median  group,  were  able  to 
solve  the  problem  even  partially  at 
entrance.  Two  years  later  the  majority 
of  the  entire  group  were  able  to  make 
the  correct  judgment. 

Because  of  marked  absence  of  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  coefficients  of  correlation 
for  items  in  Question  II,  it  was  care¬ 
fully  studied.  The  following  suggestions 
for  improving  the  question  were  made: 

1 .  Clarify  each  of  the  fourteen  items  in  Question 
II  in  order  to  reduce  possible  ambiguity. 

2.  Improve  the  format  of  Question  II  in  order  to 
have  the  table  opposite  those  items  based  on 
the  table. 

The  item  analysis  of  the  questions  in 
the  Social  Science  section  resulted  in 
a  divisional  study  of  the  questions  as 
related  to  objectives  of  the  course. 
Agreement  was  reached  that  greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  throughout 
the  course  upon  interpretation  of 
graphical  and  tabulated  data  of  a 
sociological  nature. 

Analysis  similar  to  this  given  for  the 
Social  Science  questions  in  the  Exami¬ 
nation  in  General  Education  was  made 
for  all  of  the  questions  in  the  examina¬ 
tion. 

Watson-Glaser  Tests  of 
Critical  Thinking 

An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
validity  of  the  Saint  Xavier  College 


Examination  in  General  Education. 
Since  the  validity  of  a  test  is  often 
determined  through  correlation  with 
another  test  which  is  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  device  for  measuring  the 
capacity  in  question,  a  search  was 
made  for  tests  of  critical  thinking.  The 
only  one  found  was  the  W atson-Glaser 
Tests  of  Critical  Thinking  published  by 
the  World  Book  Company.  However, 
the  authors  of  these  tests  state  in  the 
Manual  of  Directions  (p.  3)  that  their 
reliability  coefficients  were  only  tenta¬ 
tive,  and  that  validity  had  been  based 
upon  the  opinion  of  “fifteen  persons 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  training  in 
logic  and  the  scientific  method,  their 
fair-mindedness,  and  superior  intelli¬ 
gence.” 

A  small  selected  group  composed  of 
eight  students  who  were  exempt  either 
from  part  or  all  of  the  communication 
courses  was  given  the  Watson-Glaser 
Tests.  The  scores  obtained  on  the  test 
were  correlated  with  the  scores  ob¬ 
tained  by  these  eight  students  in  the 
Saint  Xavier  College  Examination  in 
General  Education  and  the  A.C.E. 
Psychological  Examination.  Table  V  is 
a  summary  of  the  correlations.  The 
negative  correlation  result  might  in¬ 
dicate  that  either  the  Examination  in 
General  Education  or  the  W atson-Glaser 
Test  does  not  measure  critical  thinking. 
The  rather  high  correlation  coefficient 
between  the  A.C.E.  Psychological  and 
the  Examination  in  General  Education 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  latter  is 
measuring  more  of  what  the  A.C.E. 
Psychological  measures  than  what  the 
Watson-Glaser  Test  measures. 

Retest  on  Physical  Science  Questions  of 

the  General  Education  Examination 

A  retest  on  the  three  Physical 
Science  questions  (III,  VII,  and  XV)  of 
the  Examination  in  General  Education 
was  made  at  the  close  of  the  second 
quarter  (March,  1949).  All  of  the  stu- 
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Table  V 

CoKSELATiON  COEFFICIENTS  OBTAINED  FROU  ScoRES  ON  Examination  in  General  Education, 
W atson-Glaser  Tests,  and  A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination 


Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Method 

Watson-Glaser  and 

Psychological  and 

Psychological  and 

General  Education 

General  Education 

Watson-Glaser 

Rank  difference 

—0.416 

o.sgS 

0.303 

Method  of  Gains 

-0.384 

0.763 

0.399 

dents  whose  tests  are  reported  in  this 
section  were  freshmen  who  took  the 
Examination  in  General  Education  at 
the  time  of  entrance  (September, 
1948).  At  the  time  of  the  retest  the 
liberal  arts  students,*  comprising  62 
percent  of  the  class,  had  just  completed 
the  physical  science  course.  The  four- 
year  nursing  students,  comprising  38 
percent  of  the  class,  took  the  retest  at 
this  time.  Although  they  had  not  had 
the  physical  science  course,  they  had 
just  completed  two  quarters  of  general 
chemistry. 

Tables  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  summarize 
the  data  for  each  member  of  the  three 
classes,  two  classes  in  physical  science 
and  one  in  general  chemistry.  The 
students  are  arranged  in  descending 

‘  Note:  The  term  “liberal  arte  student"  is 
used  merely  as  a  term  of  distinction  between  the 
students  in  the  nursing  curriculum  and  all  other 
students.  Actually,  the  students  in  the  collegiate 
nursing  program  receive  a  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground. 


order  of  rank  based  on  the  national  per¬ 
centile  rank  according  to  the  A.C.E. 
Psychological  Examination.  That  the 
largest  percent  of  gain  was  made  by 
the  mid-group  in  each  class  probably 
means  that  the  instruction  is  directed 
to  this  level,  and  that  the  better  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  challenged  enough,  while 
the  poorest  students  have  material 
that  is  somewhat  above  their  ability. 

Question  III  of  the  general  education 
examination  dealt  with  the  application 
of  a  principle  of  equilibrium  to  a  chemi¬ 
cal  situation.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
these  students  at  entrance  had  had 
much  experience  (some  perhaps  none) 
with  problems  of  this  type.  Although 
the  liberal  arts  students  had  a  higher 
average  score  (about  6  percent)  at 
entrance  than  the  nursing  students, 
the  latter  group  which  had  taken 
chemistry  but  not  physical  science,  had 
a  slightly  higher  average  score  (about 
2  percent)  on  the  retest.  The  particular 
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Table  VI 


SuiDiAXY  o?  Retest  Study  Made  oe  Scores  oe  Nineteen  Students  in  Section  I  on  Physical 
Science  Questions  oe  Examination  in  General  Education  Made  at  the  End  oe  the 
Course  in  Physical  Science  (March,  1949) 


Student 

Identification 

Number 

Total  Points  Score  and  Rank  on 
Science  Questions 

Physical 

D 

D* 

Entrance 

Score 

Entrance 

Rank 

Retest 

Score 

Retest 

Rank 

16 

”7 

6 

300 

2.3 

3-5 

12.3$ 

59 

50 

14 

83 

19.0 

-5-0 

25.00 

65 

83 

8.5 

”7 

18.0 

-9-5 

90.25 

66 

142 

4 

308 

9-5 

-5-5 

30.25 

37 

75 

II. 5 

200 

2.5 

9.0 

81.00 

34 

83 

8.5 

200 

13.0 

-3-5 

12.25 

25 

75 

”•5 

>33 

17.0 

-5-5 

30.25 

3 

75 

II. 5 

217 

7-5 

4.0 

16.00 

63 

33 

15.5 

275 

5.0 

10.5 

121.25 

53 

108 

7.0 

300 

2.5 

4.5 

20.25 

72 

75 

”•5 

183 

14.0 

-2.5 

6.25 

*3 

0 

18.S 

300 

2.5 

16.0 

356.00 

75 

25 

17.0 

167 

15.0 

2.0 

4.00 

17 

133 

5.0 

200 

12.0 

-7.0 

49.00 

70 

150 

3-0 

267 

6.0 

-3-0 

9.00 

36 

0 

18.S 

142 

16.0 

2.5 

6.25 

45 

167 

2.0 

308 

9-5 

-7.5 

56.25 

7 

175 

1 .0 

217 

7-5 

-6.5 

42.25 

57 

33 

»5.3 

200 

12.0 

3-5 

12.35 

Note;  Rank  Difference  Method:  r^.2^ 
Method  of  Gains:  r>B.i4 
Product  Moment  Meth^:  r=.i6 


situation  in  this  question  had  not  been 
used  in  either  the  physical  science  or 
the  general  chemistry  courses. 

Question  VII  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  examination  required  the  ability  to 
think  in  terms  of  graphical  symbolism 
and  to  interpret  data  in  a  problem  in 
astronomy.  At  entrance  the  liberal  arts 
students  had  an  average  score  on  this 
question  of  48  percent  and  the  nursing 
students  had  41  percent.  On  the  retest 
the  average  score  of  the  liberal  arts 
students  was  85  percent  and  the  nurs¬ 
ing  group  71  percent,  an  increase  of  37 
percent  and  30  percent  respectively. 
The  liberal  arts  students  who  had  taken 
the  physical  science  course  had  an  ad¬ 
vantage  since  required  supplementary 
reading  in  astronomy  should  have 
given  them  some  background,  although 


the  particular  problem  was  not  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Question  XV  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  examination  required  the  ability 
to  interpret  a  diagram  and  to  draw  a 
conclusion  from  data  given.  This  prob¬ 
lem,  which  was  also  taken  from  the 
area  of  astronomy,  was  not  a  subject  of 
study  in  the  physical  science  course  al¬ 
though  here,  again,  the  liberal  arts 
students  had  an  advantage.  The  aver¬ 
age  scores  at  entrance  were  1.2  percent 
and  o  percent  for  the  liberal  arts  and 
the  nursing  students  respectively.  On 
the  retest  the  average  scores  were  in 
the  same  order,  56.6  percent  and  12.5 
percent.  This  last  question  requires 
greater  ability  to  do  critical  thinking 
than  the  two  previous  questions;  and 
the  small  increase  in  the  average  score 
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Table  VII 


SuiiMAKY  Of  Retest  Study  Made  oe  Twenty  Students  (Section  II)  on  Physical  Science 
Questions  or  Examination  in  General  Education  at  the  End  or  the  Course  in 
Physical  Science,  March,  1949 


Student 

Identification 

Number 

Total  Point  Scored  and  Rank  on 
Science  Questions 

Physical 

D 

D> 

Entrance 

Score 

Entrance 

Rank 

Retest 

Score 

Retest 

Rank 

S8 

117 

3 

267 

35 

-0.5 

0.25 

8S 

S8 

10. S 

83 

19 

-8.S 

72.25 

34 

75 

8 

300 

I 

7 

49.00 

32 

SO 

I4-S 

I7S 

14 

o.S 

0.25 

42 

108 

4-5 

193 

13 

-8.5 

72.25 

48 

50 

14. S 

233 

6.5 

8.0 

64.00 

62 

0 

19. 5 

27s 

2 

306.2s 

86 

1 75 

I 

142 

17 

256.00 

91 

108 

4-S 

267 

3-5 

I  .00 

47 

SO 

14. S 

233 

6.S 

8.0 

64.00 

39 

S8 

10.5 

343 

S 

s-s 

30.25 

68 

0 

19  s 

167 

IS 

4.5 

20.25 

61 

SO 

u-s 

ISO 

16 

-I.S 

2.25 

10 

7S 

8 

300 

II-S 

-3.5 

12.25 

29 

12s 

2 

22s 

8.S 

-6.S 

42.25 

76 

SO 

14. s 

7S 

30 

-S.S 

30.25 

83 

SO 

I4-S 

108 

18 

-35 

12.25 

23 

25 

18 

300 

II-S 

6.5 

42.25 

9 

92 

6 

208 

10 

-4.0 

16.00 

S4 

75 

8 

22$ 

8.S 

-0.5 

0.25 

Note:  Rank  Difference  Method:  r*>‘.ao9 
Method  of  Gains:  r— .209 


of  the  nursing  group,  who  during  the 
two-quarter  interim  had  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  at  all  in  the  area  of  astronomy, 
might  be  interpreted  as'  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  the  ability  to  do  critical 
thinking  by  a  few. 

It  was  hoped  that  some  indication  of 
the  reliability  of  the  physical  science 
questions  of  the  general  education  ex¬ 
amination  could  be  obtained  by  deter- 
ming  the  reliability  coefficient  of  cor¬ 
relation  between  the  two  sets  of  scores 
(entrance  and  retest).  This  correlation 
coeflBcient  was  calculated  by  the  “Rank 
Difference  Method”*  and  the  “Method 
of  Gains”*  rather  than  from  the  “Prod- 

‘  H.  E.  Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and 
Education.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  1916,  pp.  190-95. 

*  Ibid. 


uct  Moment  Method,”  since  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  each  case  was  rela¬ 
tively  small.  The  correlation  coefl&cient 
for  these  groups  was  very  low,  varying 
from  less  than  10  to  .21.  Statistically, 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
are  not  measuring  what  is  purported  to 
be  measured;  viz.,  effective  methods  of 
thinking.  Of  course,  three  questions 
are  too  small  a  number  for  a  valid 
conclusion.  Also,  the  correlation  co¬ 
efficient  would  not  be  high  unless  the 
students  developed  at  about  the  same 
rate  so  that  they  retain  their  respective 
ranks  in  both  tests. 

A  similar  retest  study  was  made  by 
the  communication  staff  and  reported 
to  the  North  Central  Study  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Table  VIII 

Summary  of  Retest  Study  Made  on  Twenty-three  Nursing  Students  on  Physical  Science 
Questions  of  Examination  in  General  Education  at  the  End  of  Two  Quarters 
IN  General  Chemistry,  March,  1949 


Student 

Identification 

Number 

Total  Points  Scored  and  Rank  on  Physical 
Science  Questions 

D 

D* 

Entrance 

Score 

Entrance 

Rank 

Retest 

Score 

Retest 

Rank 

79 

117 

2 

200 

S-S 

-3S 

12.25 

38 

108 

3 

17s 

8.S 

-S-S 

30.25 

26 

SO 

I4-S 

117 

ISS 

—  I  .0 

I  .00 

21 

100 

4-5 

133 

13  s 

-9.0 

81 .00 

81 

100 

4.S 

200 

S-5 

—  I  .0 

I. 00 

IS 

92 

6 

83 

20 

—  14.0 

196.00 

30 

SO 

14-5 

200 

ss 

9.0 

81.00 

52 

SO 

14. S 

117 

ISS 

—  I.O 

I. 00 

2 

17s 

I 

108 

18 

—  17.0 

289.00 

40 

2S 

19 

7S 

21. S 

-2.5 

6.25 

33 

SO 

I4S 

250 

I-S 

130 

169.00 

S6 

7S 

10 

133 

13  s 

-3S 

12.25 

89 

0 

21. S 

200 

ss 

16.0 

256.00 

8 

SO 

14. s 

208 

3 

ii-S 

132.25 

73 

0 

21. S 

250 

i-S 

20.0 

400.00 

71 

83 

8 

17s 

8.S 

-o.S 

0.25 

64 

S8 

11 

7S 

21. s 

10. 5 

110.25 

74 

SO 

14-5 

ISO 

11 

3S 

12.25 

67 

0 

21. S 

108 

18 

-3S 

12.25 

69 

0 

21-5 

2S 

23 

-I-S 

2.25 

46 

33 

18 

108 

18 

0.00 

14 

83 

8 

ISO 

II 

9.00 

78 

83 

8 

ISO 

II 

msM 

9.00 

Note:  Rank  Difference  Method:  r—.oii 
Method  of  Gains:  r— .089, 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SAINT  XAVIER 

COLLEGE  EXAMINATION  IN  GENERAL 
EDUCATION,  PART  II 

The  committee  agreed  that  a  longer 
test  in  general  education  was  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  a  better  judgment  of 
freshman  competencies  in  the  various 
areas.  In  1949-50  the  Examination  in 
General  Education  was  increased  two¬ 
fold,  and  some  of  the  original  questions 
were  revised  for  greater  effectiveness. 
The  items  were  then  rearranged  to 
form  two  sections  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  comparable  in  number  and 
type  of  items  and  in  degree  of  difficulty. 


They  were  to  be  administered  in  two 
periods  of  three  hours  each.  The  1950 
freshman  class  was  the  first  to  take  the 
two  parts  of  this  examination.  Two 
scores,  one  on  each  part,  were  given 
to  each  student.  These  scores  on  the 
two  parts  were  correlated  to  give  the 
reliability  coeflBcient  of  the  half-test, 
and  by  means  of  the  Spearman-Brown 
Formula,  the  reliability  coeflScient  for 
the  whole  test  was  calculated.  These 
data  appiear  in  Table  IX.  An  item 
analysis  of  each  question  in  this  ex¬ 
amination  was  made.  The  analysis  of 
the  social  science  questions  appears  in 
Table  III,  page  398. 
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Table  DC 

Split-Test  Evaluation  op  the  Reliability  Coeppicient  op  the  Paets  and  Whole  op 
THE  Saint  Xavier  CoUtge  Examination  in  General  Education 


Correlation 

Between: 

Reliability 
Coefficient 
of  Half- 
Test 

Reliability 
Coefficient 
of  Whole 
Test 

Mean 

Std. 

Devia¬ 
tion  In-  ifxy  ijy* 
tervals  & 

Score 

Std.  Error 
of  Correl. 
Coeffi¬ 
cient 

Bio.  Sci.  Part  I 
and 

Bio.  Sci.  Part  II 

.369 

•423 

38.13 

54.12 

23-53  -518  .361 

18.14 

•  ”3 

Comm.  Part  I 
and 

Comm.  Part  II 

.463 

.633 

49-15 

56.48 

16.09  -564  -613 

21.7s 

•097 

Humanities  Part  I 
and 

Humanities  Part  II 

.418 

•579 

3589 

37.08 

11.66  .551  .501 

13-08 

.101 

Phy.  Sci.  Part  I 
and 

Phy.  Sci.  Part  II 

•  243 

•391 

30.98 

38.94 

13-44  -333  -547 

35.30 

.114 

Soci.  Sci.  Part  I 
and 

Soci.  Sci.  Part  II 

.603 

•751 

30.19 

30.19 

10.40  .668  .766 

13.60 

•077 

Gen.  Educ.  Av.  Part  I 
and 

Gen.  Educ.  Av.  Part  II 

•SS3 

.713 

35-00 

41-35 

8.70  .657  .609 

11.3* 

.084 

Section  B:  An  Evaluation  of  the  General  Education  Program  Through  a  Study 
of  the  ig48-§o  and  the  ig4Q-^i  Freshman-Sophomore  Classes 

The  real  purpose  of  the  two  test  in-  college  entrance  that  a  base  line  might 
struments,  the  Saint  Xavier  College  be  established  from  which  to  measure 
Examination  in  General  Education  and  the  change  that  had  taken  place  during 
the  Saint  Xavier  College  Test  of  Reac-  the  first  two  college  years.  To  date, 
tions  Involving  Emotions,  was  to  pro-  evaluations  of  the  sophomore  classes 
vide  tools  to  evaluate  the  general  edu-  of  1949-50  and  1950-51  have  been 
cation  program  through  a  progress  made.  The  sophomore  scores  obtained 
study  of  our  students  at  the  end  of  in  the  Examination  in  General  Educa- 
their  sophomore  year.  In  order  that  the  lion  administered  in  May,  1950,  and 
students’  development  during  the  first  May,  1951,  were  correlated  with  those 
two  years  in  college  might  be  measured,  obtained  by  the  same  students  in  Sep- 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  tember,  1948,  and  September,  1949, 
degree  they  had  already  achieved  the  respectively.  Table  X  summarizes  these 
objectives  of  the  general  education  data.  Table  XI  summarizes  the  change 
program  before  entering  college.  For  in  scores  on  the  Examination  in  General 
this  reason  these  same  two  tests  were  Education. 

given  to  the  students  at  the  time  of  A  partial  analysis  of  the  results  ob- 
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Table  X 

A  COMPASISON  or  THE  CORRELATION  COEPTICIENTS  AND  RATIOS 
TROH  THE  1950  AND  I951  SOPHOliORE  STUDIES 


TetU 

CotT.  Coef. 

Stan.  Error 
Cor.  Coef. 

Mean 

Std.  Deviation 

Val.  of  ly 

Val.  of  j* 

1048-  1049- 

lOSO  I95« 

1948-  1949- 
I9SO  losr 

1948 

and 

1950 

1040 

and 

1051 

1048 

and 

1050 

1040 

and 

1051 

1948-  1949- 
1050  1051 

1948-  1040- 
1050  1051 

Ex.  in  Gen.  Ed.  Bio. 

-.068 

.485 

'  .138 

.136 

49.0 

45-52 

16.68 

33.33 

.400  .507 

.518 

.841 

Sd.  Part 

65.89 

60.47 

18.00 

18.14 

Commun.  Part 

.430 

.464 

.113 

.129 

S4.77 

70.16 

17.00 

11.07 

.489  .694 

.504 

.621 

7S.07 

80.60 

11.00 

8.58 

Human.  Part 

.068 

•  337 

.138 

.146 

28.07 

42.32 

13.55 

10. oS 

.388  .652 

.410 

.587 

78.27 

80.61 

15.10 

7.73 

Phy.  Sd.  Part 

.340 

.376 

.131 

•  Ul 

30.01 

15.6 

16.6s 

16.04 

.330  .473 

■  473 

.521 

57.7 

53.76 

24-43 

18.33 

Soc.  Sd.  Part 

-430 

.187 

.112 

•  »S9 

44-75 

40.52 

13.83 

8.80 

.561  .314 

.367 

.633 

60-37 

71.78 

12.77 

14.4 

Ex.  in  Gen.  Ed. 

Average 

.30J 

•sto 

.117 

.130 

40-54 

44-55 

9.08 

7.74 

.558  .652 

.557 

.687 

60.30 

70.64 

0.56 

7.11 

tained  from  th«  second  instrument,  the 
Saint  Xavier  College  Test  of  Reactions 
Involving  Emotions,  is  found  in  Tables 
XIV  and  XV. 

Comments  on  Changes  Made  in 
Scores  on 

Saint  Xavier  College  Examination  in 
General  Education 

Received  at  Entrance  and  at  the 
End  of  the  Sophomore  Year 

Communication 

In  Communication,  the  average  gain 
for  each  sophomore  student  was  17.7 
percent  in  1950,  and  10.3  percent  in 
1951.  In  1950,  approximately  ii  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sophomores  received  lower 
scores  than  those  they  had  received  at 
entrance  in  September,  1948.  In  the 
1951  retest,  approximately  5.5  percent 
of  the  sophomores  had  scores  lower 
than  those  achieved  in  1949.  One  score 
was  unchanged  in  the  1951  retest.  The 
course  in  communication  is  completed 
one  year  previous  to  the  sophomore  re¬ 
test. 


In  1948,  6  percent  of  the  freshmen 
were  excused  from  one  or  both  of  the 
courses  in  Communication.  Approxi¬ 
mately  33I  percent  of  the  students  ex¬ 
cused  received  the  same  or  lower 
grades  in  the  1950  retest.  In  1949,  35 
percent  of  the  freshmen  were  excused 
from  both  Communication  loi  and  102. 
These  students  took  Writing  for  Pub¬ 
lication,  a  course  which  now  runs 
through  two  semesters  and  which  at 
the  time  carried  six  hours  of  credit. 
None  of  the  excused  students  were 
among  the  5.5  percent  of  the  sopho¬ 
mores  who  received  lower  scores  in 
1951  than  those  they  had  achieved  at 
the  time  of  entrance  in  1949. 

The  number  of  sophomore  students 
receiving  lower  scores  in  1950  was  re¬ 
duced  50  percent  in  1951;  but  the 
average  gain  for  sophomores  was  7.4 
percent  less  in  1951  than  that  in  1950. 
The  fact  that  35  percent  of  the  1949 
and  only  6  percent  of  the  1948  fresh¬ 
men  had  already  completed  at  entrance 
most  of  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
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Table  XI 

Summary  of  the  Changes  in  the  Results  of  the  Freshman-Sophomore  Study  of  1948-50 

AND  OF  THE  FrESHMAN-SOPHOMORE  StUDY  OF  I949-5I  BaSED  ON  THE 
Examination  in  General  Education,  1948  Edition 


Scores  in  percent  igaS-igso 

Scores  in  percent  ig4g-ig5t 

Tests 

Range  Pet. 

Aver.  Score 

Percent 

Range  Pet. 

Aver.  Score 

Percent 

1048  igso 
Fresh.  Soph. 

1048  igso 
Fresh.  Soph. 

of  change 
1050 

1640  1951 

Fresh.  Soph. 

1640  1051 

Fresh.  Soph. 

of  change 
1051 

Ex.  in  Gen.  Ed. 

Bio.  Sd.  Part 

0-78  24-100 

48.1  65.6 

36.2 

4-97  45-8g 

44.2  60.8 

37.6 

Commun.  Part 

*4-88  35-94 

54-8  74.5 

5a.  3 

45-88  4g-gs 

66.6  80.3 

14.8 

Human.  Part 

0-^3  37-g6 

26.6  77.6 

igi.7 

21-68  64-98 

41.7  86.0 

106.2 

Phy.  Sd.  Part 

0-60  18-100 

27.3  56.6 

107.3 

0-61  7-63 

45.0  54.7 

110.8 

Soc.  Sd.  Part 

11-68  41-100 

44.4  68. s 

54.4 

11-54  22-8g 

40.4  71.4 

77.6 

Aver,  of  Part.  Scores 
of  Ex.  in  Gen.  Ed. 

24-63  48-8g 

40.4  6g.o 

70.8 

31-61  30-81 

44.3  66.4 

56.4 

munication  course  might  have  been  a 
factor  in  the  lower  percent  of  average 
gain  of  the  1951  sophomore  students. 
In  the  1948  freshman  group  the  scores, 
in  percent,  range  from  24  to  88;  in 
1949,  from  45  to  88  (see  Table  XI).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  statistics,  a  greater 
number  of  the  1948  freshmen  began 
with  less  of  what  was  being  tested  than 
did  the  freshmen  of  1949.  That  the 
1949  group  had  less  to  gain  than  the 
1948  students  might  have  contributed 
to  the  decrease  in  the  percent  of  the 
average  gain  of  the  1951  sophomores. 

Biological  Science 

The  1950  sophomore  test  showed  an 
average  gain  of  17.5  percent  for  each 
student  in  biological  science.  There 
were  30.7  percent  of  the  students  who 
received  scores  below  those  achieved  on 
the  1948  entrance  test.  Half  of  this 
group  were  nursing  students  who  had 
not  taken  the  general  course  in  biologi¬ 
cal  science  but  had  taken  one  course 
each  in  general  zoology,  microbiology, 
general  physiology,  and  human  anat¬ 
omy.  The  liberal  arts  students  who  re¬ 
ceived  lower  scores  had  taken  no 
courses  in  biology.  The  decrease  in 
scores  ranged  from  2  to  36  percent.  The 
biological  science  course  is  completed  a 


year  prior  to  the  sophomore  test.  The 
average  gain  for  each  student  in  the 
1949-51  Freshman-Sophomore  Study 
in  Biological  Science  was  16.6  percent. 
Sixteen  and  two-tenths  percent  of  this 
sophomore  class  received  lower  scores 
than  they  did  at  the  time  of  college 
entrance;  8  percent  received  the  same 
score. 

Humanities 

Only  one  student  in  Humanities  re¬ 
ceived  a  lower  score  in  May,  1950,  than 
in  September,  1948.  The  decrease  in 
this  case  was  3  percent.  The  average  in¬ 
crease  for  each  student  in  the  Fresh¬ 
man-Sophomore  Study,  1948^50,  was 
51  percent.  This  increase,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
courses,  might  be  accounted  for  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  students  took 
the  general  course  in  Humanities  dur¬ 
ing  both  semesters  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  and  were  completing  the  course 
at  the  time  the  Examination  in  General 
Education  was  given  to  the  sophomore 
group.  The  average  increase  for  each 
student  at  the  Freshman-Sophomore 
Study,  1949-51,  was  44.3  percent.  All 
of  the  sophomore  students  received  a 
higher  score  in  1951  than  they  did  at 
the  time  of  entrance  in  September, 
1949. 
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Physical  Science 

In  physical  science,  the  average 
sophomore  gain  for  each  student  was 
29.4  percent  in  1950  and  27.7  percent 
in  1951.  In  1950,  7.7  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  received  a  slightly  lower  score  as 
sophomores  than  as  freshmen  (range  of 
decrease  was  i  to  3  percent),  while  5.7 
percent  received  a  considerably  lower 
score  (range  of  decrease  was  18  to  41 
percent).  One-half  of  the  former  group 
and  one-third  of  the  latter  group  were 
nursing  students.  The  nursing  students 
do  not  take  the  physical  science  part 
of  the  General  Education  Program;  in¬ 
stead,  they  take  ten  semester  hours  of 
chemistry,  five  in  general  and  five  in 
organic.  These  chemistry  courses  are 
taken  during  the  freshman  year.  In 
1951,  one  student  received  a  lower 
score  as  a  sophomore  than  as  an  enter¬ 
ing  freshman.  However,  both  scores 
were  very  low.  The  physical  science 
course  is  completed  fifteen  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  administration  of  the 
sophomore  testing  program. 

Social  Science 

The  average  change  for  each  student 
in  the  1948-50  Freshman-Sophomore 
Social  Science  Study  was  an  increase  of 
24.1  percent.  Seven  and  seven-tenths 
percent  of  the  students  received  lower 
grades  in  May,  1950,  than  at  the  time 
of  entrance  in  September,  1948.  The 
decrease  ranged  from  i  to  7  percent.  All 
of  the  students  took  the  general  course 
in  the  social  sciences.  The  course  had 
been  completed  one  year  prior  to  the 
sophomore  retest.  In  the  Freshman- 
Sophomore  Study,  1949-51,  the  aver¬ 
age  change  for  each  student  was  a  gain 
of  31.2  percent.  Five  and  four- tenths 
percent  of  the  students  received  lower 
scores  in  May,  1951,  than  they  did  at 
the  time  of  entrance,  September,  1949. 
The  decrease  ranged  from  6  to  13  p>er- 
cent.  All  of  these  students  were  com¬ 
pleting  the  social  science  course  at  the 
time  of  the  retest. 


General  Education  Average 

The  General  Education  Average 
score  represents  the  average  of  the 
scores  received  in  communication, 
social  science,  physical  science,  biologi¬ 
cal  science  and  humanities.  The  1950 
sophomores  showed  an  average  gain 
per  student  of  24.6  percent  in  the 
General  Education  Average  over  the 
entrance  score;  the  gain  per  student  for 
the  1951  sophomores  was  24.9  percent. 

A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASS 
RANKS  OF  FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE 
STUDENTS  1948-50;  1949-51 

A  comparative  study  of  the  class 
ranks  of  freshman  and  sophomore  stu¬ 
dents  of  1948-50  and  1949-51,  re¬ 
spectively,  was  based  on  data  derived 
from  the  following  tests: 

I.  A.C.E.  Psychological  Examination,  1948  and 
1949  Editions  respectively  (administered  at 
time  of  college  entrance,  September  1948;  Sep¬ 
tember  1949). 

3.  General  Education  Examination,  1948  Edition 
(administered  at  the  time  of  college  entrance. 
Sept.  1948;  Sept.  1949). 

3.  Saint  Xavier  College  Examination  in  General 
Education,  1948  Edition  (administered  in 
May,  1950  and  May,  1951). 

4.  Average  of  Academic  Grades  for  the  Fresh¬ 
man-Sophomore  Years,  1948-50,  respectively; 
and  1949-51,  respectively. 

Consistency  in  academic  rank  based 
upon  the  data  mentioned  above  was 
determined.  Approximately  59  percent 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  cases  of 
1948-50  showed  consistency  in  class 
rank  in  all  four  examinations;  66  per¬ 
cent  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
cases  of  1949-51  were  also  consistent. 
Sptecial  interest  was  attached  to  the 
comparison  of  the  class  rank  based  on 
the  Saint  Xavier  College  Examination  in 
General  Education  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  with  the  class  rank  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  grade- 
point  average.  Sixty-two  percent  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  cases  of  1948- 
50  showed  consistency  in  rank;  89  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1 949-5 1  cases  were  consistent. 
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Table  XII 

Class  Ranks  of  Five  Freshhan-Sophouore  Students,  194S-50 


Student 

Identification 

A.C.E.  Psych. 
Exam.  Rank 
Sept.,  1948 

Gen.  Educ.  Av. 
Rank 

Sept.,  1948 

Gen.  Educ.  Av. 
Rank 

May,  1950 

Grade-Point  Av. 
Rank  Freshman- 
Sophomore  Yrs. 
1948-50 

3 

12 

16 

9 

IS 

16 

3 

2 

8 

3 

52 

22 

21 

as 

22 

63 

37 

13 

37 

9 

70 

33 

8 

IS 

38 

Students  3,  16,  and  53  in  Table  XII  show  consistency  in  rank  based  on  the  criteria  above.  Students 
61  and  70  show  inconsistency  in  rank  based  on  the  same  criteria. 


Table  XIII 

Class  Ranks  of  Five  Freshman-Sophomore  Students,  1949-51 


Student 

Identification 

A.C.E.  Psych. 
Exam.  Rank 
Sept.,  1949 

Gen.  Educ.  Av. 
Rank 

Sept.,  1949 

Gen.  Educ.  Av. 
Rank 

May,  1951 

Grade- Point  Av. 
Rank  Freshman- 
Sophomore  Yrs. 
1949-SI 

21 

19 

19 

24 

20 

39 

34 

31 

32 

32 

64 

38 

as 

31 

24 

10 

23 

19 

2 

3 

22 

23 

23 

34 

4 

Students  3i,  39,  and  64  in  Table  XIII  show  consistency  in  rank  based  on  the  criteria  above. 
Students  10  and  23  in  Table  XIII  show  inconsistency  in  rank  based  on  the  same  criteria. 


Table  XII  shows  the  class  ranks  of 
five  students  drawn  from  the  fresh¬ 
man-sophomore  group,  1948^-50.  Table 
Xlir  gives  the  class  ranks  of  five  stu¬ 
dents  chosen  from  the'  Freshman- 
Sophomore  group,  1949-51.  In  each 
table  three  examples  show  consistency 
in  rank;  two  show  inconsistency. 

Tentative  Evaluation  of  Attitudes,  Ap¬ 
preciations,  Sensitivities,  Interests,  and 

Habits  by  Means  of  the  Saint  Xavier 
College  Test  of  Reactions 
Involving  Emotions 

The  instrument,  the  Saint  Xavier 
College  Test  of  Reactions  Involving 
Emotions,  contained  items  intended 
to  measure  interests,  appreciations, 
sensitivities,  habits,  and  attitudes. 

The  items  of  the  test  have  been 


catalogued  below  under  interests,  ap¬ 
preciations,  sensitivities,  habits,  and 
attitudes. 

I.  Interests  in 

A.  Academic  subjects. 

B.  Leisure  time  activities. 

I.  Places  to  visit. 

3.  Reading  of  magazines. 

C.  Diversified  experiences. 

II.  Appreciations. 

A.  Painting. 

B.  Sculpture. 

III.  Sensitivites  to: 

A.  Social  experiences. 

B.  Aesthetic  experiences. 

1.  Music. 

2.  Art. 

IV.  Habits  of: 

A.  Health  and  personal  hygiene. 

B.  Confidence  in  God. 

C.  Indecision. 

V.  Attitudes. 

A.  Scientific  attitudes. 

I.  Open-mindedness. 
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3.  Critical  mindedness. 

3.  Intellectual  honesty. 

4.  Habit  of  looking  for  causes. 

5.  Sensitivity  to  problems. 

B.  Attitudes  of  responsibility. 

I.  Social. 

3.  Religious. 

3.  Moral. 

4.  Personal. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  fifty-two 


items  comprising  the  test,  but  a  few 
general  statements  will  be  made.  The 
student  was  directed  not  to  sign  her 
name  to  this  test,  since  it  was  believed 
that  the  responses  would  reveal  more 
exactly  the  emotions,  especially  atti¬ 
tudes,  if  the  test  remained  anonymous. 

An  improvement  in  social  responsi¬ 
bility  toward  minority  groups  was 
indicated  in  the  sophomore  tests. 


Table  XIV 
(Item  XLIII) 

Changes  in  Interest  in  Leisure  Time  Activities  (Magazine  Reading)  Observed 

IN  THE  1950  AND  IQSI  SOPHOMORE  CLASSES 


1950  Sophomores 

j 

Choice  According  to  Percent 

%  Rating 

Mag.  below 

Magazines 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

4th  ch. 

1948 

1930 

1948 

I9SO 

1948 

*9SO 

*948 

*9SO 

1  (Fresh)  (Soph) 

1  (Fresh)  (Soph) 

1  (Fresh)  (Soph) 

(Fresh)  (Soph) 

Reader’s  Digest 

36.3 

38.9 

34.3 

16.3 

19.4 

16.7 

14-S 

8.5 

4-8 

39.6 

Life 

29.1 

34.9 

31.8 

14.3 

19.4 

16.7 

iS-7 

31.3 

*3-3 

33.8 

Sat.  Eve.  Post 
Ladies'  Home 

13. 1 

5-9 

23-0 

14-3 

2S-4 

14-S 

16.9 

*4-9 

*9-4 

50.3 

Jour. 

16.4 

3-8 

16.4 

10.2 

17.6 

16.7 

23-9 

*4-9 

35.3 

S4-4 

American 

10.4 

15-4 

3-0 

18.4 

7-S 

12. s 

3-0 

10.6 

10.4 

43* 

Red  Book 
Atlantic 

31 

3-8 

7.7 

3.1 

3-1 

8.3 

10.7 

6.4 

89-3 

80.4 

Monthly 

1.6 

iS-4 

6.S 

8.3 

0.0 

4-2 

4-9 

10.6 

86.4 

61.6 

Commonweal 

0.0 

1.9 

8.3 

16.3 

6.S 

10.4 

4-9 

12.8 

79-9 

58.6 

Pic 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.8 

0.0 

3-S 

0.0 

94-8 

100.0 

1951  Sophomores 

Choice  According  to  Percent 

%  Rating 

Mag.  below 

Magazines 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

4th  ch. 

1949 

1951 

1949 

1952 

1949 

19s  I 

1949 

*9S* 

*949 

*9S* 

|(Fresh)  (Soph) 

(Fresh)  (Soph) 

1  (Fresh)  (Soph) 

1  (Fresh)  (Soph)  | 

(Fresh)  (Soph) 

Reader's  Digest 

40.0 

34-2 

21.3 

10. s 

9-3 

31. 1 

8.0 

7-9 

31.3 

36.3 

Life 

17.7 

36.3 

21.3 

18.4 

14.6 

21. 1 

*3-3 

7-9 

33-3 

36.3 

Sat.  Eve.  Post 
Ladies'  Home 

*7-3 

5-3 

30.0 

1S.8 

16.0 

7-9 

30.0 

26.3 

36.6 

44-7 

Jour. 

6.6 

3.6 

13-2 

10. s 

29-3 

15-8 

*3-2 

7-9 

37-0 

63.3 

American 

S-3 

132 

4.0 

8.0 

7-9 

12.0 

*3-2 

73-3 

60.5 

Red  Book 
Atlantic 

4.0 

33.6 

6.6 

4.0 

3.6 

4.0 

s-3 

81.3 

86.9 

Monthly 

3.6 

S-3 

2-3 

*0-5 

4.0 

7-9 

12.0 

7-9 

83.6 

68.4 

Commonweal 

3.6 

10. s 

9-3 

10. s 

S-3 

15-8 

8.0 

18.4 

81.3 

44-7 

Pic 

0.0 

0.0 

»-3 

0.0 

3.6 

0.0 

4-0 

3.6 

93.0 

97-4 
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Table  XV 

Changes  in  Attitudes  of  Social  Responsibility  in  the  Area  of  Community  Health 
During  Freshman-Sophomore  Years,  1948-50  and  1949-50 


Issues  and  Attitudes 

1948 

(Fresh.) 

1950 

(Soph.) 

1949 

(Fresh.) 

1951 

(Soph.) 

Right  to  refuse  child  school  entrance  before 
vaccination  for  smallpox. 

Agreed . 

S7-9 

65.2 

65.8 

Disagreed . 

26.1 

4-1 

1S.8 

Uncertain . 

iS-9 

30.7 

18.4 

Right  to  separate  child  from  parent  with 
open  case  of  tuberculosis. 

Agreed . 

62.5 

65-4 

SS-9 

73-7 

Disagreed . 

28.4 

18.4 

28.1 

lO-S 

Uncertain . 

9.1 

16.5 

iS-9 

iS-8 

Right  to  quarantine  for  communicable  dis¬ 
ease. 

Agreed . 

92.0 

98.1 

90.0 

97-4 

Disagreed . 

S-6 

1.9 

7-7 

2.6 

Uncertain . 

2.2 

0.0 

2.3 

0.0 

Right  to  require  test  for  syphilis  before  mar¬ 
riage. 

Agreed . 

92.1 

100.0 

94.1 

97-4 

Disagreed . 

4-S 

0.0 

4-5 

0.0 

Uncertain . 

3-4 

0.0 

1.4 

2.6 

Right  to  require  silver  nitrate  for  newborn 
babies'  eyes. 

Agreed . 

SS-7 

7S-3 

SS-9 

71 .0 

Disagreed . 

33  0 

25.0 

32.8 

S-3 

Uncertain . 

11.4 

0.0 

11.4 

23-7 

However,  no  direct  evidence  can  be 
cited  to  show  that  this  changed  atti¬ 
tude  was  carried  into  the  students’ 
daily  lives. 

That  the  students’  gullibility  de¬ 
creased  was  evidenced  by  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  ability  to  criticize  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  fact  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  two  years  older  at  the  time 
of  the  retest  might  account  for  some 
of  this  change. 

Two  years  of  college  did  not  change 
essentially  the  academic  interests  of  the 
two  classes  studied.  The  subjects  that 
the  students  ranked  highest  both  at 
entrance  and  at  the  end  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  were  mathematics,  chem¬ 
istry,  literature,  biology,  and  history. 
Data  indicated  that  the  interest  in 
foreign  languages  remained  rather  low. 

The  data  on  two  spiecific  items  are 


included  in  this  report.  (See  Tables 
XIV  and  XV.)  One  item  is  concerned 
with  interest  in  leisure  time  activities 
and  the  other  with  social  responsibility 
in  the  area  of  community  health. 

Item  XLIII  was  intended  to  de¬ 
termine  the  reading  interest  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  magazines.  The  two  classes  as 
sophomores  showed  an  increased  reading 
interest  in  American,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  Commonweal,  though  the  Reader’s 
Digest  and  Life  were  still  their  first 
and  second  choices  respectively. 

From  the  sophomore  responses  to 
community  health,  there  was  in  each 
case  an  increase  over  the  freshman  re¬ 
sponses  in  the  number  of  students  who 
agreed  that  certain  state  rights  have 
authoritative  dominance  over  individ¬ 
ual  rights.  The  percent  of  “uncer¬ 
tainty”  increased  in  several  instances. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

What  conclusions  is  it  possible  to 
draw  after  three  years’  effort  to  evalu¬ 
ate  our  test  instruments  and  the 
progress  made  by  our  students  as  a 
result  of  the  revised  general  education 
program?  What  effect  has  the  study 
had  upon  our  program  as  a  whole? 
What  effect  has  it  had  upon  our 
faculty?  What  are  some  of  the  steps 
which  lie  ahead? 

Any  program  must  be  evaluated  in 
the  same  terms  in  which  it  has  been 
defined.  Since  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  develop  our  general  education 
program  on  the  basis  of  behavioral 
objectives*  then  it  must  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  behavioral  objectives.  This 
task  is  much  more  difficult  than  to 
evaluate  a  program  defined  in  terms 
of  content  objectives  only.  An  evalua¬ 
tion  based  on  behavioral  objectives 
demands  more  than  the  measurement 
of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  mental  processes.  A 
complete  evaluation  would  have  to 
include  a  careful  study  of  the  attitudes, 
the  motives,  and  the  drives,  which, 
after  all,  are  important  determinants  of 
action.  The  fact  that  these  are  hidden, 
sometimes  even  from  the  students 
themselves,  makes  the  problem  that 
much  more  difficult. 

So  far  only  a  very  small  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  evaluation  of  our 
program.  The  assumption  has  been 
made  that  a  person  is  more  apt  to  act 
in  a  manner  expected  of  an  educated 
person  if  his  training  has  sought  to  de¬ 
velop  (i)  understanding  of  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  values  and  (2)  abilities  to  do 
critical  thinking.  To  define  problems, 
to  gather  data,  to  apply  principles, 
and  to  draw  conclusions,  etc.  are  some 
of  these  abilities.  (See  page  386  for  a 
more  complete  listing.) 

‘  The  term  behavioral  objectives  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  objectives  which  are  two  dimensional, 
involving  both  content  and  expected  behavior. 
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The  fact  that  a  person  is  in  full 
possession  of  these  desirable  under¬ 
standings  and  abilities  is  no  assurance 
that  he  will  act  in  real  life  issues  in 
accordance  with  them.  It  is  the  de¬ 
sirable  behavior,  however,  that  is  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  the  effectiveness 
of  any  program.  A  thorough  evaluation 
would  have  to  encompass,  therefore, 
the  whole  life  span.  How  much  success 
or  failure  can  be  attributed  to  any 
college  program  is  problematic.  To 
evaluate  properly  a  program  based  on 
behavioral  objectives  is  probably  well 
nigh  impossible;  yet  “fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 

Attempts  to  Standardize  the 
Test  Instruments 

Our  evaluation  has  not  gone  beyond 
the  pencil-paper  stage.  So  far  it  has 
sought  to  determine  if  (i)  the  instru¬ 
ment  Examination  in  General  Educa¬ 
tion  is  capable  of  measuring  critical 
thinking  and  the  extent  to  which  our 
students  have  progressed  in  that 
ability;  and  (2)  if  the  instrument 
Test  of  Reactions  Involving  Emotions 
is  capable  of  measuring  attitudes, 
appreciations,  habits,  and  interests  and 
our  students’  growth  in  these  areas  as 
a  result  of  our  general  education  pro¬ 
gram. 

To  determine  if  the  first  test  instru¬ 
ment  was  capable  of  measuring  critical 
thinking,  data  were  obtained  from 
item  analyses  and  from  correlation 
studies  for  reliability  and  validity 
coefficients. 

In  the  study  on  item  analysis,  it  I 

was  assumed  that  if  the  correlation 
coefficient  was  .20  or  better  that  the 
item  had  discriminatory  value.  Corre¬ 
lation  coefficients  for  the  items  in 
Examination  in  General  Education  were 
determined  from  the  entrance  and 
sophomore  scores  for  two  classes.  Over  • 

six  hundred  of  these  correlations  were  • 

made.  With  some  items,  the  correlation 


,1 
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coeflScient  indicated  that  the  item 
had  good  discriminatory  value  at 
both  levels  and  with  both  classes; 
other  items  showed  such  value  at  the 
entrance  level  but  not  at  the  sophomore 
level.  With  other  items,  there  was  no 
general  agreement.  Some  items  ap¬ 
peared  to  possess  discriminatory  value 
with  one  class  but  not  with  the  other; 
at  one  level  with  one  class  and  at 
another  level  with  the  other.  It  ap- 
I>ears,  then,  that  a  test  item  can  have 
discriminatory  value  at  one  level  and 
not  at  another;  with  one  class  and  not 
with  another.  While  the  item  analysis 
is  a  technique  found  to  be  helpful  in 
writing  examination  items,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  too  much  emphasis  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  numerical  value 
of  the  correlation  coefficient. 

So  far  only  a  limited  amount  of 
data  has  been  accumulated  that  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  reliability  and 
the  validity  of  the  test  instrument.  To 
date  one  opportunity  has  presented 
itself — by  means  of  the  split-test 
technique — to  establish  its  reliability. 
The  results  show  quite  a  variation 
for  the  different  parts  of  the  test.  The 
reliability  correlation  coefficient  for 
the  test  as  a  whole  was  .712.  This 
evidence,  based  only  on  the  split-test, 
is  not  considered  sufficie'nt  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  reliability  factor.  We  have 
been  handicapped  in  our  attempts  to 
establish  the  validity  of  this  test 
instrument  by  the  fact  that,  as  far  as 
we  could  ascertain,  there  were  no 
standardized  tests  of  critical  thinking 
available  for  correlation  with  our  in¬ 
strument.  Our  use  of  the  Watson- 
Glaser  Tests  for  this  purpose  has 
already  been  discussed. 

It  was  not  possible  statistically  to 
establish  the  reliability  and  validity 
of  the  second  test  instrument.  Test  of 
Reactions  Involving  Emotions.  In  the 
first  place,  the  test  items  on  the  whole 
were  not  right  or  wrong  in  the  same 


sense  as  those  in  the  first  instrument. 
The  validity  of  the  test  had  to  be 
established,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of 
the  committee’s  judgment  as  to  what 
constituted  the  best  answer.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  discover  at  the  time  of 
entrance  the  appreciations,  attitudes, 
habits,  interests,  and  sensitivities  of  the 
entering  freshman  class  and  then  to 
measure  the  degree  of  progress  made 
by  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year.  We  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  these  results  for  each  student 
but  we  decided  to  sacrifice  them  to 
anonymity  in  the  belief  that  students 
would  answer  more  honestly  if  they 
did  not  have  to  sign  their  names. 

Measuring  Student  Growth 

The  statistics  show  that  the  average 
growth  per  student  expressed  in  per¬ 
cent,  as  measured  by  the  Examination 
in  General  Education,  during  the  first 
two  college  years  varied  from  17  to 
$1  percent  in  the  different  areas;  the 
statistics  also  show  that  from  about  5 
to  17  percent  (with  one  exception, 
when  it  reached  30  percent)  of  the 
students  received  the  same  or  lower 
scores  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year  than  at  college  entrance. 

Both  sophomore  studies  showed 
that  more  students  in  the  biological 
science  than  in  the  other  areas  received 
a  lower  score  at  the  end  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year  than  as  entering  freshmen. 
In  1950  there  were  30  p)ercent  of  the 
students  receiving  lower  scores  as 
sophomores  than  as  entering  freshmen; 
and  in  1951  there  were  24.2  percent 
who  did  not  better  their  scores.  The 
course  in  the  biological  sciences  was 
not  a  new  course  as  were  all  of  the 
others;  it  was  a  modified  form  of  the 
previous  survey  course.  Is  this  evidence 
that  students  tend  to  forget  facts 
more  quickly,  if  they  are  studied  apart 
from  application? 

There  are  two  questions  that  might 
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be  asked:  Does  this  average  growth 
represent  a  substantial  gain  for  a  two- 
year  college  period?  Why  did  not  all 
the  students  improve  their  scores 
after  two  years  in  college?  Undoubt¬ 
edly  several  factors  could  enter  into 
the  answer  to  the  latter  question. 
Could  one  be,  that  in  some  cases  the 
student  has  reached  a  plateau  in  her 
mental  growth,  and  “taking  courses” 
does  not  improve  her  ability  to 
synthesize  facts  and  make  application? 
If  the  examination  contains  items 
requiring  application  of  knowledge,  it 
could  well  happen  that  no  change  in 
mental  growth  would  be  registered. 

As  we  stated  earlier  the  results 
obtained  from  the  second  instrument. 
Test  of  Reactions  Involving  Emotions, 
cannot  be  treated  statistically  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first.  Because  of  the 
anonymity  of  the  test,  as  was  ex¬ 
plained,  changes  in  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  cannot  be  followed.  However, 
evidence  of  group  growth  in  desirable 
attitudes  was  obtained.  Better  evi¬ 
dence  of  changes  in  attitudes,  appreci¬ 
ations,  interests,  and  habits  probably 
could  be  obtained  through  anecdotal 
records  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
employed  in  our  evaluation. 

Evidence  of  Integration 

One  of  our  major  concerns  has  been 
integration  within  the  five  areas  of  the 
general  education  program.  Each  of 
the  general  courses  deals  with  problems 
peculiar  to  its  field  and  each  introduces 
the  students  to  its  own  terminology  and 
techniques.  However,  if  our  general 
education  program  represents  a  unified 
educational  experience  for  all  Saint 
Xavier  College  students,  there  should 
be  no  barriers  between  the  broad 
fields  of  learning  included  in  the  general 
education  curriculum. 

The  report  indicates  that  there  are 
certain  evidences  of  integration  within 
the  program.  We  accept  the  theology- 


philosophy  program  as  the  “frame-of- 
reference”  for  the  total  Saint  Xavier 
College  curriculum,  because  it  en¬ 
compasses  all  of  the  disciplines  that 
contribute  to  the  broadening  influences 
of  the  general  education  program.  The 
extent  to  which  it  actually  functions 
as  an  integrating  factor  varies  with 
the  areas  of  subject  matter  and  with 
the  individual  instructors.  Because 
Catholic  theology  and  philosophy  is 
organized  and  definite,  the  instructor 
in  biology,  for  example,  is  conscious  of 
definite  theological  and  philosophical 
principles.  So  is  the  instructor  in 
psychology,  in  sociology,  actually  in 
all  of  the  areas  although  some  lend 
themselves  more  easily  to  direct  inte¬ 
gration  than  do  others.  And  while  our 
faculty  does  have  a  strong  unity  in 
these  basic  tenets,  the  actual  integra¬ 
tion  varies  as  has  been  said  with  the 
individuals  and  with  the  various 
areas  of  subject  matter.  A  definite 
sign  of  awareness  of  this  problem  of 
integration  is  the  fact  that  members  of 
the  faculty  have  voluntarily  enrolled 
in  the  theology  courses  both  during  the 
school  year  and  the  summer  session. 

Certain  instructional  methods  and 
techniques  are  also  common  integrat¬ 
ing  factors:  (i)  The  purely  lecture 
technique  has  been  replaced  to  a 
great  extent  by  one  that  provides  for 
more  student  participation.  (2)  The 
general  courses  are  based  on  the 
problem  method  approach.  (3)  The 
use  of  a  set  of  common  skills,  abilities, 
and  techniques  helps  the  student 
develop  “intellectual  habits”  which  she 
can  apply  when  she  comes  in  contact 
with  substantive  problems. 

To  date  there  have  been  four  formal 
programs  of  integration  through  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  At  the  end  of  each  aca¬ 
demic  year,  beginning  in  1948,  a 
problem  was  selected  that  had  facets  in 
each  of  the  general  education  areas. 
The  communication  staff,  in  coopera- 
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tion  with  the  staffs  in  the  physical, 
biological,  and  social  sciences,  directed 
the  gathering  of  data,  the  writing  of 
papers,  the  presentation  of  panel  and 
round  table  discussions,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  administration  of  listen¬ 
ing  tests. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  most  of 
the  faculty  have  gained  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  general  education 
program.  They  realize  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  an  attempt  to  minimize 
specialization  but  rather  is  designed 
as  a  comprehensive  foundation  on 
which  to  build  specialization. 

An  excellent  example  of  integration 
within  the  general  education  program 
is  the  informal  day-by-day  effort  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  faculty  to  encour¬ 
age  the  students  to  relate  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  in  one  general  course  to 
that  acquired  in  the  other  general 
education  areas.  The  students  on  the 
upper  level,  too,  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  compare,  to  contrast,  to  ap¬ 
praise,  and  to  apply  their  more  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  with  that  acquired 
in  the  general  education  program.  This 
is  proof  to  the  student  that  there  is  a 
great  unification  within  her  total 
academic  program,  and  she  realizes 
that  much  intellectual  stimulus  can  be 
gained  from  its  broadening  influences. 

The  frequent  references,  direct  and 
indirect,  to  theology-philosophy  as  a 
“frame-of-reference”  for  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  strong  integrating  factor. 
Because  of  it,  the  student  envisions 
her  education  as  that  process  which 
takes  in  the  “whole  aggregate  of  human 
life.” 

Plans  for  New  Areas  of  Study 

Since  our  program  is  not  fixed,  our 
task  is  not  complete.  The  general  edu¬ 
cation  courses,  by  their  very  nature 
problematic,  are  subject  to  constant 
revision.  The  faculty  recognizes  that 
there  is  repeated  need  to  improve 


evaluative  devices  and  to  develop 
additional  devices  for  evaluation  pur¬ 
poses.  In  order  that  the  Study  on 
General  Education  continue  profitably, 
three  committees  have  been  appointed: 
a  permanent  standing  committee  on 
general  education;  a  committee  to 
make  an  alumnae  study;  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  assigned  to  investigate  in  detail 
the  upper-level  academic  program. 

The  North  Central  Study  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Evaluation  will  be  the  “on- 
campus  permanent  standing  commit¬ 
tee.”  It  is  to  be  composed  of  the 
teaching  personnel  in  the  five  general 
education  areas,  with  the  Dean  and  the 
assistant  Dean  ex  officio  members.  In 
regular  workshop  committee  meetings 
it  will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
current  materials,  methods,  and  trends 
in  general  education.  It  will  be  the 
group  best  qualified  to  study  the  local 
problems  in  general  education,  such 
as  the  selection  of  material  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  analyzed  in  each  of  the 
general  courses;  new  and  improved 
methods  of  integration  of  course  con¬ 
tent;  tests  and  testing  programs;  and 
evaluation  of  test  results. 

During  each  semester,  a  faculty 
seminar,  with  a  member  of  the  general 
education  staff  as  chairman,  will  be 
a  means  of  keeping  the  faculty  as  a 
whole  informed  of  current  trends  in 
general  education.  Faculty  members 
who  do  not  teach  in  the  general 
education  program  will  be  invited  to 
those  general  education  committee 
meetings  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
a  particular  group.  The  general  educa¬ 
tion  staff,  however,  will  not  confine 
itself  to  the  limitations  of  in-service 
training  but  will  be  encouraged  to 
continue  its  participation  in  off-campus 
studies,  workshops,  and  meetings  de¬ 
voted  to  general  education. 

Under  a  group  of  faculty  members, 
an  alumnae  study  will  be  initiated  to 
determine,  as  far  as  possible,  how  the 
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young  women  who  have  taken  our 
general  education  program  are  adjust¬ 
ing  to  life  situations  and  how  effec¬ 
tively  they  are  using  their  leisure  time. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  our  general 
education  program  cannot  be  judged 
adequately  while  our  students  are  on 
campus.  To  measure  how  well  they 
learned  the  lesson,  that  general  educa¬ 
tion  does  not  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year  or  at  the  end  of  a 
senior  year,  will  be  the  task  of  this 
committee.  If  as  a  result  of  this  study, 
our  alumnae  seem  to  give  evidence  of 
habitually  thinking,  acting,  and  judg¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  immediate  and  ulti¬ 
mate  principles,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  part  of  the  credit  reflects  on  the 
foundation  which  the  general  education 
program  has  afforded. 

A  natural  outgrowth  of  our  General 
Education  Study  has  been  the  growing 
consciousness  of  a  need  to  begin  a 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  divi¬ 
sional  programs.  A  faculty  committee 
appointed  in  September,  1951,  has 
been  given  this  responsibility.  Its 
plans  are  only  in  the  formative  stage 
at  this  time.  With  the  experience 
obtained  during  the  past  six  years, 
however,  the  attack  on  this  problem 
will  probably  be  more  direct  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected. 
The  committee  proposes  to  analyze  the 
present  status  of  our  divisional  pro¬ 
grams,  explore  new  trends,  and  make 
recommendations  for  improvement. 

We  have  already  suggested  through¬ 
out  this  report  that  we  are  merely 
explaining  our  progress  up  to  this 
point.  We  are  not  yet  certain  that  the 
test  instruments  which  we  have  con¬ 
structed  to  evaluate  the  progress  of 
our  students  under  the  revised  general 
education  program  are  valid  and 
reliable.  We  realize  that  the  process 
of  insight  into  the  potentialities  for 
integration  within  our  program  has 
barely  begun.  Since  the  beginning  of 


the  Study,  the  faculty  as  a  whole  has 
participated  in  a  series  of  seminars 
designed  to  bring  about  an  awareness 
of  the  integrating  principles  potential 
in  the  program.  We  believe  that  similar 
procedures  to  insure  continuous  in- 
service  training  of  our  faculty  in  this 
area  are  needed. 

Large  tasks  lie  ahead.  The  bringing 
of  the  upper-level  program  into  line 
with  our  revised  general  education 
objectives  is  in  itself  a  project  that 
will  require  a  great  amount  of  time 
and  effort.  So  will  the  study  of  our  end 
product — the  Alumnae.  Probably  the 
best  we  can  say  is  that  we  are  working 
at  these  problems.  And,  of  course, 
we  do  not  ex|>ect  to  see  the  day  when 
we  can  rest  content  in  the  assurance 
that  now  our  educational  program  is 
all  that  it  should  be  and  that  we  are 
doing  everything  that  we  can  for  our 
students. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
ACCREDITED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  1950-51 
Edcak  G.  Johnston 

Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools, 


Wayne  University, 

In  the  tables  which  follow  are  pre¬ 
sented  data  gleaned  from  the  annual 
reports  of  member  secondary  schools 
for  1950-51,  as  summarized  for  the 
several  states.  The  items  included  in 
the  summary  are  drawn  from  Report 
Form  Ai,  the  annual  report  on  Regula¬ 
tions.  An  analysis  of  findings  in  the 
two  reports  dealing  with  the  Criteria — 
Report  Form  A 2,  a  brief  annual  report 
on  the  five  Criteria  and  Report  Form 
A3,  the  Special  Report  on  Criterion  2 — 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  valuable 
in  revealing  trends  in  the  qualitative 
aspects  of  school  development  in  North 
Central  territory.  Unfortunately  staff 
was  not  available  for  summary  and 
analysis  of  these  reports  either  in  the 
oflSces  of  State  Chairmen  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission.* 

The  total  number  of  member  schools 
in  1950-51  shows  an  increase  of  13. 
The  actual  increase  is  greater  than  that 
revealed  in  these  totals,  since  the  1950 
figures  included  34  schools  from  Mon¬ 
tana.  Apparently  the  junior  high 
school  movement  continues  to  develop 
since  the  number  of  schools  organized 
on  the  4  year  basis  shows  a  drop  of  36 
and  those  organized  on  a  6  year  basis, 
a  drop  of  9.  The  number  of  3  year 
schools  has  been  increased  by  31. 

*  The  current  summaries  are  limited  in  one 
other  respect.  While  the  summaries  submitted 
by  State  Chairmen  were  organized  to  reveal  the 
situation  in  the  state  for  schools  in  four  cate¬ 
gories  of  size  as  well  as  for  all  schools  of  the 
state,  only  the  Bgures  for  all  schools  are  presented 
here.  On  account  of  publication  costs,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  to 
limit  publication  of  the  complete  report  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  five  year  intervals.  Complete 
data  for  1949-50  were  presented  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  for  Aprii,  1951.  Comparable  data  for 
earlier  years  will  be  found  in  the  various  issues 
of  the  Quarterly  (usually  the  January  or  April 
issue)  or  prior  to  1 926  in  the  annual  Proceedints 
of  the  Association. 


Detroit,  Michigan 

After  a  consistent  decrease  since 
1948,  the  total  enrollment  is  up  by 
18,143  since  1950,  an  increase  greater 
than  can  be  explained  by  the  increase 
in  membership  in  the  Association.  In¬ 
creased  enrollment  is  shown  in  grades 
7,  9,  10,  and  II,  while  grades  8  and  12 
enroll  fewer  pupils  than  last  year. 
While  the  decrease  of  number  of  pupils 
in  the  senior  year  is  smaller  than  in 
1950  or  in  1951,  it  is  still  appreciable, 
llie  draft  can  scarcely  explain  this 
fact  since  pupils  in  high  school  are  not 
drafted  unless  they  have  passed  their 
twentieth  birthday  and  draft  boards,  in 
general,  have  encouraged  completion 
of  high  school  graduation  even  for 
those  eligible  for  the  draft.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  for  schools,  generally, 
to  make  serious  studies  of  holding 
power  and  to  increase  efforts  to  make 
high  school  graduation  an  attractive 
goal. 

The  average  enrollment  again  shows 
a  slight  increase  to  482.52.  This  may 
be,  in  part,  a  factor  of  increased  en¬ 
rollment  but  probably  also  reflects 
the  movement  toward  reorganization 
of  school  districts. 

It  may  be  worth-while  to  point  out 
that  the  number  of  new  staff  mem¬ 
bers  exceeds  that  of  teachers  not  re¬ 
turning  by  almost  2000;  that  the 
median  pupil  teacher  ratio  has  been 
reduced  from  19.8  in  1950  to  18.6;  that 
the  provision  of  librarians  and  the 
extent  of  preparation  in  library  science 
show  a  healthy  increase;  that  prepara¬ 
tion  of  new  staff  members  is,  in  general, 
more  adequate  than  in  1950  (although 
there  were  still  444  new  teachers  with¬ 
out  bachelor’s  degrees) ;  and  that  there 
is  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  salary 
level. 
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3.  Evaluative  Criteria  (1950  ^tion),  paper  $3.50;  set  of  separate  sections  $3.50  each 

3.  Educational  Temperatures  (1940  ^tion),  $1.35 

VI.  A  History  of  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Calvin  0.  Davis,  1945.  Pp.  xvii-l-386,  |3x>o  plus 
postage. 

Vn.  “Know  Your  North  Central  Association.” 
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